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Washington  news  reports 


#  An  exclusive  story  may  fall  occasionally  into  any 
reporter’s  lap.  To  deliver  consistently  in  a  news  field  of 
intense  public  interest  calls  for  manpower,  organization 
and  facilities  geared  to  make  extraordinary  performance 
a  matter  of  routine. 

There  is  no  lack  of  exclusive  Washington  news  for  the 
newspaper  determined  to  get  it.  Since  before  the  Civil 
War,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  reporters  at  the  nation’s 
capital  have  demonstrated  this  fact. 

As  Washington  news  has  grown  in  public  importance, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  keep 
out  in  front  of  an  alert  public.  With  the  largest  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Tribune  not  only 
has  the  manpower  adequate  to  do  the  job,  but  also  the 
kind  of  manpower  essential  to  the  job. 

Readers  recognize  the  value  to  them  of  Washington 
reporting  that  digs  for  the  facts  in  the  public  interest. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week, 
they  buy  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of  the 
Tribune  than  they  buy  of  other  Chicago  newspapers. 
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“GLASS  WAX”  / 


makes  its  MICHIGAN  PICTURE  BRIGHTER 


^  by  using  the  Booth  Michigan  NEWSPAPERS 
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Gold  Seal  really  shines  on  promoting, 
advertising  and  merchandising  that  famous 
’’Glass  Wax!”  And,  in  going  to  town  on  the 
campaign.  Gold  Seal  didn't  overlook  going 
to  some  mighty  important  towns  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  either!  So-o-o,  ’’Glass  Wax”  pages  were 
used  in  all  eight  Booth  Michigan  News¬ 
papers.  Today,  Michiganders  know  ’’Glass 
Wax”  because  they  read  those  Booth  Michi¬ 
gan  Newspapers  .  .  .  thoroughly. 

If  you’ve  gut  a  sales  message  about  your 


product,  your  best  move  in  Michigan  is 
into  space  in  all  eight  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers!  It’s  your  most  effective  way  to 
reach  the  386,630  Booth  Michigan  families. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write: 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  ^  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  -  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Theodore  Balash,  successful  plumber  and  a  good  customer  of  steel.  More  steei  nas  helped  his  business 


double  since  V-J  Day.  The  better  his  business,  the  brighter  Kathy  Lynn’s  future. 


Xot  so  long  ago,  plumbing  fixtures 
were  in  short  supply.  Balash  had  one 
problem  after  another  in  meeting  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  But  today  he  and  the 
two  apprentices  working  for  him  are 
having  it  a  lot  easier.  With  record 
steel  production,  post-war  shortages 
of  fixtures  and  all  other  steel  products 
are  disappearing. 

Kathy  Lynn’s  stake  in  steel  will 


increase  with  the  years.  When  she  has 
grown  to  earning  and  spending  age, 
she  will  find  life  even  pleasanter  with 
things  made  possible  by  plenty  of  this 
basic  metal. 

To  insure  sufficient  supplies  for  all 
the  people,  steel  companies  are  spend¬ 
ing  two  billion  dollars  in  a  continuing 
expansion  program.  Meanwhile,  all 
records  of  production  of  finished  steel 
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are  being  broken.  Last  year  with  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion,  Americans  had  53  percent  of  the 
ivorld’s  steel  outjnit. 

Steel  is  a  far-seeing,  fast-moving 
industry.  It  will  continue  to  pro\ide 
increasing  quantities  of  steel  to  every¬ 
body,  from  the  small  businessman  like 
Theodore  Balash  to  the  largest  user. 

Steel  works  for  E\^ERYONE 
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Each  year  as  the  college  Commencement  season 
approaches,  Bethlehem  Steel  prepares  to  provide  a 
future  for  some  of  the  young  graduates. 

Weeks  before  the  degrees  are  presented,  Bethlehem 
Steel  representatives  have  interviewed  prospective  grad¬ 
uates  on  many  a  campus.  From  among  these  about 
125  are  selected. 

They  come  from  all  sections  of  the  country — the 
West  Coast,  the  Southwest,  New  England,  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  early  in  July  they  assemble  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  to  attend  “The  Loop  Course”.  Here  they  earn  while 
they  learn,  and  receive  an  intensive  training,  preparing 
them  for  future  posts  of  responsibility  with  the  company. 

What  kind  of  a  future  is  it?  The  record  of  Loop  . 
Course  graduates  shows  that  most  of  them  have 
attained  good  jobs  of  management  rank.  In  fact,  it  is 
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the  purpose  of  the  course  to  train  men  for  manage¬ 
ment  careers. 

What  is  expected  of  these  men  and  how  they  should 
conduct  themselves  is  indicated  in  a  Commencement 
Address  given  at  Lehigh  University  last  June. 

“A  Career,  and  How  to  Make  Good  in  It”  was  the 
theme,  which  was  presented  by  E.  G.  Grace,  chairman 
of  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Lehigh. 

Now,  this  was  not  an  Horatio  Alger  talk,  nor  a  preach¬ 
ment,  nor  an  account  of  careers  in  Bethlehem. 

On  the  contrary,  it  explored  what  qualities  any  young 
man  anywhere  will  require  to  find  the  path  to  success. 
The  speaker  also  discusses  the  attaining  of  different 
types  of  success,  most  particularly  that  of  satisfaction 
in  doing  one’s  daily  work.  Specific  examples  and  anec¬ 
dotes  provide  supporting  evidence. 

If  you  have  a  son  or  friend  graduating  from  college 
this  year,  or  if  you  have  a  speech  or  other  part  to  play 
in  this  Commencement  season,  we  commend  this  book¬ 
let  to  your  attention.  A  complimentary  copy  of  it  is 
yours  by  filling  out  the  request  blank  on  this  page. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIDENT 


May  2,  1949. 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 


Sub.1ect:  BOX  CARS  BELONG  ON  RAILS 

One  way  of  looking  at  our  vast  system  of  railroads  is  to 
regard  it  as  a  special  sort  of  highway  —  a  highway  constructed  for  the 
transportation  of  extra-heavy  and  extra-large  loads  with  unequalled 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Because  this  system  exists,  there  is  no  necessity  for  over¬ 
straining  and  breaking  down  our  public  highways  with  excessive  loads. 
These  public  highways  are  built  and  maintained  at  public  expense  — 
by  taxes  paid  by  you  and  me. 

Highway  authorities  are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  the  public  roads  are  being  overloaded  in  both  traffic 
volume  and  structural  capacity,  with  consequent  heavy  damage  and 
high  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

According  to  these  authorities,  these  heavy  loads  are  pre¬ 
maturely  destroying  thousands  of  miles  of  the  nation's  public  highways. 
They  are  making  bituminous  pavements  rough  and  rutted.  They  are 
causing  concrete  roads  to  pump  at  the  joints  and  deteriorate  rapidly. 

Our  railroads  were  built  to  provide  heavy,  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  —  the  sort  of  transportation  which,  when  done  on  the  highways, 
forces  the  public  to  pay  more  and  more  for  roads  out  of  which  it  is 
getting  less  use  because  of  a  relatively  few  extra-large  and  extra¬ 
heavy  vehicles.  Box  cars  are  built  to  do  heavy,  long-distance  hauling, 
and  they  should  be  kept  on  roads  of  rails  and  not  put  on  our  already 
crowded  public  highways. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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“Consistent  excellence 


i 


in  covering  the  news  from  Washington” 
brings  The  New  York  Times  and  its  staff 
their  21st  Pulitzer  Prize 

lb  Charles  P.  Trussell,  who  for  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  has  covered  Con¬ 
gress  for  The  New  York  Times,  goes  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “consistent 
excellence  in  covering  the  news  from  Washington.” 

His  is  the  twenty-first  Pulitzer  Prize  garnered  by  The  New  York  Times  and 
members  of  its  staff  ...  a  greater  number  than  has  been  won  by  any  other 
newspaper  organization. 

It  is  significant  that  so  many  Pultizer  Prizes  come  to  The  New  York  Times  and 
its  staff  .  .  .  significant  that  eleven  of  The  Times  staff  members  who  have  won 
Pulitzer  Prizes  are  still  actively  reporting  and  interpreting  the  news  for  Times 
readers,  four  of  them  in  The  Times  Washington  Bureau. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  highest  distinction  in  .American  journalism.  It  is  a 
measure  of  individual  initiative  and  accomplishment.  But  it  is  equally  a  measure 
of  staff  enterprise  and  achievement,  for  today’s  newspaper  can  be  produced  only 
by  many  good  heads  and  hands  w'orking  together. 

.And  it  is  the  “consistent  excellence,”  the  enterprise  and  achievement  of  the 
whole  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  that  wins  for  The  Times  that  greatest 
of  all  awards  in  journalism,  the  trust  and  confidence  of  an  ever  growing  number 
of  intelligent,  thinking  men  and  women  the  country  over. 

Slje  Simeiai 

i  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print” 
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Advertisers,  Agencies  Call 
Audits  Top- Value  Research 


See  Inventory  as  Linage  Stimulant, 
'Door-Opener'  at  Management  Level 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Newspapers  spon¬ 
soring  monthly  grocery  inven¬ 
tories  received  reassurance  from 
top  food  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  of  their  appreciation 
of  this  type  of  market  research 
at  the  second  annual  clinic 
staged  here  this  week. 

More  than  100  sales,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  executives 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grocery  Inventory  Re¬ 
search  Clinic,  sponsored  by  the 
17  dailies  in  11  major  markets 
conducting  such  inventories,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Spokesmen  for  advertLsers 
and  agencies  repeatedly  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  such  current¬ 
ly-conducted  grocery  inventories 
in  the  development  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  linage,  which 
they  said  may  not  directly  off¬ 
set  the  expense  of  such  store 
audits,  but  may  lead  to  a  wider 
use  of  newspapers  as  a  major 
food  advertising  medium. 

Sponsoring  newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  cited  the  high  cost 
of  such  research  which  is  viewed 
as  both  a  service  and  a  sales 
tool. 


Mills  seeks  to  get  the  most  for 
its  advertising  dollar,  “but  we 
make  a  very  conscious  effort  to 
give  plus  value  to  newspapers 
conducting  grocery  inventories.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  he  said 
General  Mills  has  plans  under 
way  for  “basic  test  campaigns” 
in  several  markets,  in  each  of 
which  “we  have  chosen  the  city 
because  it  is  covered  by  news- 
paper-conducted  grocery  inven¬ 
tory  research.” 

Mr.  Howells  of  Standard 
Brands  reaffirmed  his  company’s 
adoption  of  the  Bureau’s  slogan 
"All  Business  Is  Local.”  He  re¬ 
called  that  Standard  Brands  has 
recently  departed  from  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  three  night-time  radio 
network  programs,  emphasizing 
its  present  use  of  local  media. 

“Newspapers’  grocery  inven¬ 
tories  are  giving  us  a  service 
which  we  would  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  time  in  duplicat¬ 
ing.”  said  Mr.  Howells.  “Further, 
we  are  using  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  grocery  inventory  cities 
for  important  test  campaigns.” 

Similarly,  Richard  H.  Moul¬ 
ton.  director  of  market  re¬ 
search.  General  Foods  Corp., 
told  of  that  company’s  use  of 
newspaper-developed  store  au- 


dits,  describing  how  they  have 
enabled  General  Foods  to  an¬ 
alyze  long-term  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  trends,  to  measure  the  effect 
in  a  market  of  the  introduction 
of  new  products,  to  determine 
whether  a  new  product  expands 
a  market  or  merely  cuts  into 
competitors’  volume,  and  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  effectiveness  of  test 
advertising,  including  such  sti¬ 
mulants  as  one-cent  sales. 

'Door  Openers' 

Mr.  Moulton  urged  newspa¬ 
per's  to  evaluate  grocery  store 
audits  not  entirely  on  linage 
gains  directly  traceable  to  such 
research,  but  instead  to  take  a 
broader  view  and  to  realize  that 
such  information  enables  a 
newspaper's  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  “to  open  doors”  at  the 
management  level  of  advertisers 
to  get  a  better  chance  to  tell  its 
story,  because  “it  is  bringing  in 
something  that  is  directly  useful 
to  the  advertiser.” 

Nel.son  H.  Eddy,  director  of 
economic  research.  Best  Foods. 
Inc.,  outlined  the  problem  of 
margarine  advertising,  which 
has  followed  the  pattern  of  “All 
Business  Is  Local”  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  restrictions. 
He  acknowledged  “the  very 
great  debt  we  owe  to  local  re¬ 
search”  in  telling  of  the  rise  of 
the  margarine  industry’s  sales 
since  rationing  days,  but  cited 
the  wide  variance  of  consumer 
acceptance  from  market  to  mar¬ 
ket. 

John  Weichelt,  economic  re¬ 


Compromise  Is  Seen 
On  UN  Treaty  Clause 

By  Doris  Willens 


Consistent  User 

John  S.  Monroe,  sales  analysis 
manager  of  General  Mills’  mar¬ 
keting  research  department,  and 
J.  Harvey  Howells,  advertising 
manager.  Standard  Brands.  Inc., 
told  of  their  companies’  larger 
investment  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  each  crediting  the  switch 
from  other  media  to  the  help 
given  their  planning  by  newspa¬ 
per-sponsored  grocery  inventory 
data. 

"General  Mills  has  made  it  a 
definite  policy  to  consider  the 
existence  of  a  newspaper  gro¬ 
cery  inventory  in  its  selection 
of  markets  in  which  to  adver¬ 
tise.”  said  Mr.  Monroe. 

“We  at  General  Mills  are  con¬ 
sistent  users  of  grocery  inven¬ 
tory  data.”  he  continu^.  “We 
are  appreciative  of  these  reports, 
coming  to  us  month  by  month. 
We  have  increased  our  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  our  adver¬ 
tising  schedules  in  newspaper 
supplements.” 

Granting  that  grocery  inven- 
twies  are  a  primary  factor,  Mr. 
Monroe  added  that  General 


LAKE  SUCCESS — comprom¬ 
ise  proposal  that  would  make 
the  draft  convention  on  interna¬ 
tional  transmission  of  news  and 
the  right  of  correction  accept¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  was 
nearing  completion  here  this 
week. 

For  days,  U.  S.  representatives 
have  been  in  huddles  with  Mexi¬ 
co’s  Raul  Noriega,  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  yank  a  controvers¬ 
ial  paragraph  from  the  body  of 
the  proposed  treaty  (where  it 
would  be  legally  enforceable) 
and  insert  it  in  the  preamble 
(where  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
principle.) 

The  compromise,  E  &  P 
learned,  takes  the  substance  of 
the  controversial  paragraph  and 
states  it  in  the  form  of  a  pre¬ 


amble.  Thus  it  would  be  re- 
nooved  from  the  legally-binding 
operative  sections  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  it  would  no  longer 
serve  as  a  general  escape 
clause  from  the  obligations  of 
the  rest  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

Also  involved  is  a  change  in 
the  right  of  correction  machin¬ 
ery,  whereby  corrections  sought 
by  governments  would  be  sent 
to  headquarters  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  agency  involved,  as  well  as 
to  the  correspondent.  Publica¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  the 
corrections  remain  voluntary. 

Another  phase  of  the  com¬ 
promise  leaves  to  the  discretion 
of  states  their  treatment  of  na¬ 
tionals,  except  insofar  as  their 
work  for  foreign  news  agency  is 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Orange-Crush  Ads 
Hit  Local  Markets 

Chicago  —  Concentrating  its 
entire  budget  on  newspapers, 
the  Orange-Crush  Co.  opened  its 
1949  advertising  campaign  last 
week  with  full  pages  in  most 
cities  in  which  the  company  has 
franchised  bottlers. 

The  program  is  national  in 
scope,  but  is  directed  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  market  level  through  concen¬ 
tration  on  newspapers  tied  in 
with  a  strong  point-of-purchase 
campaign. 

The  hard-hitting  campaign  will 
have  no  ads  smaller  than  1,400 
lines,  except  for  tabloid  full 
pages.  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 


search  executive,  Gerber  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  said  his  firm  had  found 
the  grocery  store  audits  of  value 
in  the  baby  food  field  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  trend  of  brand  share. 
He  said  Gerber  is  engaged  in  a 
research  program  that  requires 
the  facts  which  can  be  obtained 
from  such  store  audits.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  newspapers  “to  prove  the 
competency  of  store  audits.” 

Advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives.  equally  enthusiastic,  called 
the  store  audits  the  most  val¬ 
uable  newspaper-sponsored  mer¬ 
chandise  inventories  available 
to  advertisers,  but  said  they  fall 
short  in  two  main  respects: 
there  are  too  few  of  them,  and 
space  salesmen  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  trained  in  their  use. 

Show  Markets  Are  Local 

“Our  experience  with  the  au¬ 
dits.”  declared  D.  E.  Robinson 
of  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co.,  “has  sat¬ 
isfied  us  that  they  are  handled 
conscientiously  and  are  within 
the  limits  of  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy.  They  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  advantage  over  other  meas¬ 
urements  in  that  they  provide 
an  adequate  historical  record  of 
market  conditions.” 

They  offer  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence,  Mr.  Robinson  added,  of 
the  Ad  Bureau  theme  that  all 
markets  are  local,  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  data  necessary 
for  such  an  approach. 

“Our  greatest  criticism,”  he 
went  on,  “is  that  there  are  so 
few  of  them.  We  wish  there 
were  more  publishers  who  were 
concerned  enough  about  the 
needs  of  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  introduce  these  inven¬ 
tories.” 

As  for  the  cost,  he  said,  the 
newspaper  publisher  must  put 
a  certain  percentage  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  into  promo¬ 
tion,  “but  he  has  no  more  busi¬ 
ness  spending  too  much  for  pro¬ 
motion  than  the  advertiser  has 
in  spending  too  much  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  cannot  do  every¬ 
thing  that  might  be  helpful  so 
he  wants  to  do  the  things  that 
will  be  most  helpful.  This 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Knight  Chides  Editors: 
Who’ll  Tag  ‘Stinkers’? 


COLUMBIA,  Mo. — Granting  that 

the  press  needs  criticism,  John 
S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  said 
he  is  disturbed  by  members  of 
panels  "who  serve  as  self-ap¬ 
pointed  guardians  of  press  ‘re¬ 
sponsibility'  and  advocate  throw¬ 
ing  the  ‘stinkers'  out  of  such 
organizations  as  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,” 

Mr.  Knight  voiced  his  concern 
in  an  address  prepared  for  deliv¬ 
ery  May  6  upon  receiving  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  award  "for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  Journalism.” 
( E  &  P,  April  30,  page  14. ) 

“Who  can  define  ‘responsibil¬ 
ity’  and  brand  the  ‘stinkers’?”  he 
asked.  “Is  your  competitor  a 
‘stinker’  or  is  it  a  fellow  who 
lives  2,000  miles  away?  By  what 
standards  can  they  be  judged? 
Your  standards,  the  public's 
preference,  or  their  standards?” 

“For  one,  I  should  hate  to 
see  ‘press  responsibility’  fall  into 
the  sort  of  pattern  that  deter¬ 
mines  which  real  estate  man  is  a 
‘realtor’  and  which  is  not,”  he 
continued.  “Editors  would  then 
be  nothing  but  glorified  Rotari- 
ans,  all  wearing  the  same  but¬ 
tons  and  bows  and  getting  good 
attendance  records  by  never 
missing  a  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“God  forbid  the  day  when  the 
ASNE  or  any  other  newspaper 
group  attempts  to  disguise 
thought  control’  as  ‘responsi¬ 
bility,’  or  to  discipline  individual 
editors  on  ‘ethical’  grounds.” 

Mr.  Knight  stated  he  is  not 
an  apologist  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  saying:  ‘‘in  fact,  I  do  not 
recall  having  ever  attended  one 
of  their  business  sessions.  Frank¬ 
ly,  they  bore  me  stiff  with  their 
dull  speeches,  repetitive  resolu¬ 
tions  and  the  self-delusion  with 
which  they  huddle  ‘united’  be¬ 
hind  an  imaginary  Maginot  Line 
of  defense  on  la:bor  matters. 

“Still,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
concede  that  the  ANPA  has  been 
exceedingly  effective  in  present¬ 
ing  the  true  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  in  advancing 
mechanical  research  in  a  field 
where  virtually  no  technological 
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progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  25  years.” 

As  owner-publisher,  he  said 
he  must  stand  responsible  "in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  and  his 
own  conscience  for  the  policies, 
business,  editorial,  or  both, 
which  in  the  long  run  determine 
whether  his  newspaper  fails  or 
succeeds.” 

He  pointed  out  the  average 
newspaper  publisher  falling  into 
this  category  “is  usually  no  gen¬ 
ius.”  On  the  contrary,  he  added, 
“he  is  more  likely  to  be  a  typi¬ 
cal  hard-working,  law-abiding 
American  citizen  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  passion 
for  solvency.” 

“The  owner-publisher  is  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny,”  said 
Mr.  Knight.  “He  may  be  con¬ 
structive,  or  destructive.  He  can 
color  the  news  or  insist  upon  ac¬ 
curate,  factual  and  unbiased  re¬ 
porting  from  his  staff.  He  can  be 
an  inveterate  crusader  for  the 
ri^ht  as  he  sees  it,  or  a  Casper 
Milquetoast  who  is  never  quite 
sure  about  anything.  .  . 

“In  the  main,  I  would  say 
there  is  greater  awareness  of 
public  responsibility  by  the 
newspaper  which  has  no  compe¬ 
tition  than  in  cities  where  com¬ 
petitive  zeal  often  influences  edi¬ 
torial  judgment  in  the  wrong 
direction.” 

The  Missouri  Honor  Awards 
were  to  be  presented  by  Dean 
Frank  L.  Mott  to  Mr.  Knight, 
Elmer  Davis,  ABC  news  analyst, 
Alfonso  Johnson,  Dallas,  Tex., 
advertising  man;  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  , 

In  his  presentation  address. 
Dean  Mott  called  for  ‘‘a  sound, 
competent,  reliable  continuing 
study  of  the  contemporary  Am¬ 
erican  press.” 

“Merely  talking  things  over, 
without  an  important  body  of 
data,  as  was  done  by  the  Luce 
Commission,  and  more  recently 
by  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
panel.”  he  said,  “has  its  value, 
especially  since,  in  both  cases, 
wise  men  were  doing  the  talk¬ 
ing;  but  careful  appraisals  and 
intelligent  analyses  of  collected 
data  would  be  far  more  valu¬ 
able.” 

Thursday’s  activities  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  were  clinuixed  by 
a  session  featuring  Westbrook 
Pegler,  columnist,  and  Mary 
Margaret  McBride,  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  Although  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Pegler  oh  the  speak¬ 
ing  program  had  met  with  small- 
scale  protests,  overwhelming 
sentiment  favored  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  scheduled. 

Dean  Mott,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Pegler  said : 

"Anybody  who  thinks  that 
Journalism  Week  programs  are 
set  up  as  a  mutual  admiration 
society  is  badly  mistaken.  .  .  . 
The  man  I  am  about  to  present 
is  a  stormy  petrel  of  American 
journalism.  .  .  .  We  have  invited 
him  not  because  we  agree  with 
his  opinions,  but  because  he  is 
a  distinguished  writer.  .  .  .  Even 
those  of  our  friends  who  hate 


him  most  violently  ought  not  to 
think  the  students  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  are 
a  set  of  precious  darlings  wrap¬ 
ped  in  cotton  wool  who  are 
likely  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
sight  of  the  face  and  the  sound 
of  the  voice  of  Westbrook  Peg¬ 
ler.” 

Awards  in  the  Sixth  Annual 
News  Pictures  of  the  Year  Com¬ 


petition  were  presented  h* 
Walter  Yust,  editor  of  Encye^ 
paedia  Britannica.  Barney  Co^ 
herd,  Louisville  Courier-Jo*, 
nal  was  named  “News  Photogn 
pher  of  the  Year”.  Others  hon¬ 
ored  were  Miss  Esther  Bubler 
Standard  Oil  Co..  New  York-  Ai 
Muto,  International  News  ^ 
tos,  and  James  Mooney,  Out- 
tanooga  News-Free  Press. 


Payroll  Story  Called 
‘Disgrace  to  the  Press’ 


THE  Milwaukee  ( Wis. )  Journal 

this  week  branded  as  “A  Dis¬ 
grace  to  the  Press”  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  37  Illinois  newspaper¬ 
men  were  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Green  Administration. 
(E&P,  April  23.  page  113.) 

While  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  had  its  own  men  con¬ 
tinuing  their  exposure  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  other  newsmen  who 
collected  “more  than  $325,000,” 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  had  a 
staffer,  Richard  S.  Davis,  at 
Springfield.  Ill.,  making  his  own 
check  of  the  records. 

Almost  everything  he  dis¬ 
covered,  Mr.  Davis  wrote,  “tal¬ 
lied  with  what  Roy  J.  Harris  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  and  George 
Thiem  of  the  Chicago  News  al¬ 
ready  had  found  and  disclosed.” 

Messrs.  Harris  and  Thiem  this 
week  added  four  names  to  their 
original  list  of  33,  and  the  Post- 
Dispatch  editorially  told  how 
“a  conspiracy  of  silence  cracked 
wide  open.”  First  revelations 
of  the  payroll  connections  of 
newspapermen  had  appeared 
April  14. 

'Many  Haven't  Heard' 

However.  Mr.  Davis  reported 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  that 
“Illinois  has  a  scandal  of  ma¬ 
jor  proportions — so  it  seems,  at 
least,  to  an  outsider — but  only 
in  the  capitol  itself  and  in  sun¬ 
dry  isolated  spots  here  and 
there  has  indignation  come  to  a 
boil.” 

“One  reason  the  people  of 
Illinois  have  been  so  little 
aroused  by  the  stench.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “is  that  most  of  them 
haven’t  even  heard  about  it  . 

“Whether  it’s  a  case  of  glass 
houses  or  sour  grapes,  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  the  press  of  the  state 
has  been  strangely  slow  and  in¬ 
different  about  telling  its  people 
just  what  has  been  going  on.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  noted  that 
the  Washington  <D.  C. )  Post  on 
April  27  became  the  first  large 
newspaper  outside  of  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago  to  take  notice  “of 
this  alliance  between  a  political 
organization  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Illinois  downstate  press.” 

Commenting  on  this  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Post-Dispatch  said: 
“There  is  no  defense  for  what 
these  editors  did.  They  be¬ 
trayed  their  readers.  They 
would  have  betrayed  them  just 
as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
Democrats  in  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  is  a  shame¬ 
ful  chapter  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  failure  of  the 
press  nationally  to  take  it  up 
promptly  is  a  second  blot.” 

First  stories  of  the  affair  to 


appear  in  New  York  City  new*- 
papers  ran  as  AP  dispatcha 
last  week. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  said 
editorially  “there  is  no  u* 
mincing  words  about  this  situi- 
tion.  The  truth  is  that  former 
Gov.  Green  and  his  administn- 
tion  were  out  to  ‘buy’  these 
men.  their  influence  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  newspapers. 

“What  is  worse — these  news¬ 
papermen  were  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  be  bought." 

The  E&P  story  was  first  to 
seek  comment  from  the  editon 
named.  In  this  connection,  tho 
Journal  commented:  “Some  of 
those  involved  in  this  scandil 
have  said  that  they  did  some 
legitimate  work  in  return  for 
the  money  they  collected.  Per 
haps  they  did.  But  that  is  not 
the  point. 

“The  point  is  that  these  men. 
as  owners,  editors  and  empoye 
of  newspapers,  have  a  public 
obligation  to  be  honest  witli 
their  readers.  The  readers  look 
to  them  for  impartial  new 
stories  and  for  objective  and 
fair  editorial  comment.  They 
expect  the  newspaper  to  be 
their  guardian  against  fraud 
and  corruption.  How  can  you 
be  impartial  if  you  are  on  s 
state  machine’s  payroll?” 

The  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Star 
Times  reported  most  of  the 
newsmen  lost  their  state  jobs- 
as  “messengers”  and  such- 
when  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Democrat,  took  office  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  present  adminis^ 
tion,  the  paper  said,  is  lookinj 
into  the  possibility  of  suing  for 
recovery  of  the  money. 


3  From  Gannett  Poper 
Three  employes  of  the  Da* 
uillc  ( Ill. )  Commercial  Neva. 
1  Frank  Gannett  daily,  were  ot 
:he  new  Harris-Thicm  lik 
rhose  named  were  Carl  k 
Davidson,  city  editor;  Robert 
2.  Poisell,  sports  writer,  and 
Robert  C.  Pace,  advertising  di- 
•ector. 

Mr.  Pace,  who  was  reports 
:o  have  received  $2,625,  t(w 
;he  Milwaukee  Journal:  “I  « 
;he  work — messenger  work  f« 
;he  Highway  Department.”__ 
As  a  “field  investigator"  « 
the  Labor  Department,  M: 
Davidson  was  said  to  have  cv 
ected  $6,640  between  Janua^ 
1946,  and  Nov.  30,  1948.  » 
Poisell  was  on  the 
‘clerk”  in  the  Office  of  ^bh 
Instruction,  receiving  $6,635  » 
hree  years. 

(E&P  asked  these  rnen  » 
;omment,  but  had  received  » 
-eply  up  to  the  time  of  go'’* 
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*  All-Star  Primary  *  Wins  Pulitzer  Medal 

Nebraska  State  Journal  Plan 
Cited  for  Meritorious  Public  Service 


A  CAMPAIGN  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  ‘‘Nebraska  All-Star 
Primary”  Presidential  prefer¬ 
ence  primary  last  spring  has 
won  for  the  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal  the  1948  Pulitzer 
Gold  Medal  for  ‘‘the  most  disin¬ 
terested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper.” 

The  primary  gave  Nebraskans 
a  choice  of  voting  on  all  signifi¬ 
cant  candidates  of  both  parties, 
whether  or  not  the  candidates 
themselves  wanted  to  be  placed 
on  the  tickets.  Thus,  their  rela¬ 
tive  strengths  were  demon¬ 
strated  some  seven  months  be¬ 
fore  the  November  elections. 

Spearheaded  bv  McConnell 

Sharing  the  State  Journal's 
honor  is  its  33-year-old  editor, 
Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.,  who 
organized  and  headed  the  33- 
man  bipartisan  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  for  circulating  the 
necessary  petitions.  ( An  account 
of  the  campaign  is  on  page  51.) 

Another  public  service  cam¬ 
paign.  this  one  against  ‘‘Crime 
on  the  Waterfront," 
prize  for  ‘‘a  distinguished  exam¬ 
ple  of  local  reporting,"  ..  ' , 
Malcolm  Johnson  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 


signment  "just  like  any  other 
legman  out  on  any  other  as¬ 
signment.” 

“I  asked  as  many  questions  as 
I  could.  I  saw  all  I  could,  and  I 
listened  to  everything  I  could,” 
he  explained.  "I  kept  away 
from  ‘official’  handouts  and 
avoided,  when  possible,  ‘official’ 
sources.” 

Mr.  Day.  who  is  41.  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1929.  For  a  time,  he 
worked  variously  at  caricature, 
decorating  speakeasies  and  writ¬ 
ing  what  he  describes  as  “minor 
poetry.”  At  Princeton  he  was 
chairman  of  The  Tiger  and  a 
member  of  the  Triangle  Club. 

In  the  mid-1930’s  he  began 
writing  magazine  fiction  and 
continued  with  that  until  1942 
when  he  became  city  editor  of 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Times. 
His  father,  John  Walter  Day, 
was  editor.  Price  came  to  the 
Sun  papers  in  1942. 

Hoyt:  Mr.  Kent;  John  S.  Knight,  Most  sensational  of  his  stories 
Knight  Newspapers;  Arthur  on  India — not.  however,  in  the 

prize-winning  series — was  his 
account  of  a  riot  in  Delhi  in 
September  of  1947  as  seen  from 
“inside"  the  riot. 

It  was  nearly  his  last  story. 
He  wrote  how  he  and  Donald 
Duncan,  an  American  camera¬ 
man,  were  caught  in  communal 
fighting  which  cost  the  lives  of 
eight  men.  a  woman  and  two 
small  children. 

“We  had  just  passed  one 
group  (of  rioters)."  Mr.  Day 
wrote.  “We  turned.  A  man 
with  wide  eyes  and  pockmarked 
face  was  standing  in  the  road 
with  a  wide,  heavy,  long- 
shafted  ax  in  his  hands,  staring 
at  us. 

“Another  man  had  a  stave 
clapped  over  the  shaft  of  the  ax. 
holding  it  against  the  ax's 
owner.  It  was  the  clap  of  the 
stave  over  the  raised  ax  that  we 
heard  and  turned. 

“  'Thank  you  very  much,’ 
Duncan  and  I  said  simultaneous¬ 
ly  to  the  holder  of  the  stave.  He 
smiled.  The  man  with  the  ax 
kept  staring  motionless. 

“  He  is  just  ignorant,’  said 
our  man  with  the  stave. 

“As  we  walked.  Donald  and  I 
decided  in  some  surprise  that 
the  ax-wielder  probably  had 
meant  to  get  us  after  all,  and 
had  almost  done  it.” 

In  gathering  the  material 
which  won  him  the  prize.  Price 
Day  made  one  trip  around  the 
world,  and  an  additional  jour¬ 
ney  to  England. 

In  the  course  of  his  assign¬ 
ment  he  interviewed,  among 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


the  newspaper,  the  winner  re-  Krock,  New  York  Times:  Mr. 

took  the  ceives  $500.  The  gold  medal  Perry;  Harold  S.  Pollard,  Nev: 

awarded  to  the  Nebraska  State  ^ork  World-Telegram,  and  Jo- 

won  by  Journal,  has  a  value  of  $500.  seph  Pulitzer.  St.  Louis  Post- 

The  trustees  also  awarded  a 
$1,500  scholarship  for  art  study 

Other  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  jour-  to  Rudolph  Franz  Zallinger  of 
nalism,  awarded  this  week  by  Hamden,  Conn.,  and  will  an-  In  India 

the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni-  nounce  later  the  recipients  of  BALTIMORE.  Md. — Price  Day 
versity  on  recommendation  of  the  three  annual  Pulitzer  Trav-  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  whose 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Grad-  eling  Scholarships  for  Columbia  articles  on  India’s  first  year  of 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  were;  journalism  students.  independence  won  for  him  a 

•  For  a  distinguished  exam-  It  was  announced  that  two  Pulitzer  Prize,  covered  his  as¬ 

pic  of  reporting  on  national  af¬ 
fairs— -C.  P.  Trussell.  New  York 
Times,  for  “consistent  excellence 
in  covering  the  national  scene 
from  Washington. 

•  For  a  distinguished  exam¬ 
ple  of  reporting  of  international 
affairs — ^Price  Day,  Baltimore 
Sun,  for  a  series  of  12  articles 
entitled  “Experiment  in  Free¬ 
dom — India  and  Its  First  Year 
of  Independence.” 

•  For  distinguished  editorial 
writing,  the  test  of  excellence 
being  clearness  of  style,  moral 
purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and 
power  to  influence  public  opin¬ 
ion — Two  awards:  John  H. 

Crider,  Boston  Herald,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Elliston.  Washington  Post. 

9  For  a  distinguished  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  cartoonist’s  work — Lute 
Pease,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News. 

•  For  an  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  of  news  photography — Na¬ 
thaniel  Fein,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

In  the  field  of  letters  and 
music,  as  well,  prize  awards  in¬ 
volve  the  newspaper  world. 

Virgil  ’Thomson,  music  critic  of 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  h 


Lute  Pease's  Pulitzer  Prize  Cartoon 


Hearst  Report  Shows 
Management’s  Task 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Manage¬ 
ment’s  vexing  cost  problems 
are  exemplified  in  the  report 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  released  April  28. 
(E&P,  April  30,  page  14.) 

Total  operating  revenues  were 
boosted  $14,888,677,  to  attain 
new  record  levels.  Of  this  sum, 
$10,892,632  was  in  added  adver¬ 
tising  receipts.  $3,068,508  from 
circulation,  and  $927,517  was 
from  other  sources. 

Consolidated  net  income  was 
$5,950,533  — just  about  half  of 
1947’s  $11,198,737.  as  the  result 
of  a  $23,592,229  boost  in  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  addition,  and  after  net  in¬ 
come.  the  company  set  aside 
$3,000,000  from  surplus  to  meet 
proposed  additional  Federal 
taxes  in  accord  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  Examin¬ 
ing  Agents  tentative  proposal 
for  1942-45  The  Corporation 
proposes  to  contest  this  claim, 
but  states  the  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  is  “not  now  deter¬ 
minable."  This  added  deduction 
brought  net  earned  surplus  be¬ 
fore  $2,082,000  dividends  to  $2.- 
951.000.  the  smallest  amount 
since  1940. 

Hopeful  Note 

Hopeful  note  of  the  report  is¬ 
sued  by  Morgan  Howard,  treas¬ 
urer.  was  an  indication  the 
downward  trend  has  been  ar¬ 
rested.  His  special  statement 
follows: 

“The  reduction  in  net  income 
is  again  attributed  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  rises  of  labor  costs  and 
material  costs.  Increases  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  the  contract 
market  price  of  newsprint  ag¬ 
gregated  $10  per  ton.  Opera¬ 
tions  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1949  indicate  that,  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  downward  trend 
has  been  arrested." 

Mr.  Howard  also  listed  1948 
accomplishments  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program.  The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  entered  its 
new  plant.  The  new  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  color  printing  plant  of  the 
American  Weekly  and  Comic 
Weekly-Puck  began  "producing 
at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  all  of 
its  requirements  for  the  Pacific 
Coast”  The  Chicago  color 
printing  plant  of  American 
Weekly  and  Puck  and  the  new 
production  annex  building  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  are 
nearing  completion. 

Montieth,  B.  C. 
Editor,  Retires 

Victoria,  B.  C. — W.  B.  Mon- 
tieth,  for  29  years  manager  and 
publisher  of  the  Victoria  Daily 
Times,  is  retiring. 

Mr.  Montieth  joined  the  Times 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
David  Spencer  family.  It  was 
one  of  few  Canadian  newspapers 
to  report  an  unbroken  record  of 
net  earnings  during  the  depres¬ 
sion. 


Here  are  the  1948  figures,  in 
thousands  of  dollars: 

Operating  Revenue — 


Circulation  . $  66,971 

Advertising  .  93,990 

Supplements  .  4,649 

Paper  Mfg .  4,196 

Other  .  2.036 


$171,844 

Operating  Costs — 

Departments*  . $  86.251 

Newsprint.  Ink  .  55.195 

Paper  Mfg .  3,505 

Taxes,  non-US  .  2,033 

Depreciation, 

Amortization  .  1,242 

Other  .  13,552 


$161,781 

Net  from  opers .  10,063 

Other  income  .  742 

Gross  income  .  10,806 

Income  charges .  789 

Net  before  US  taxes. . . .  10,016 

Net  for  year  .  5.950 

Interest  and  Financing 
Surplus  charges:  dividends. 


$2,082;  reserves  for  tax  and 
other  contingencies,  $3,000;  to¬ 
tal.  $5,082;  capital  surplus,  $2,- 
869;  total  earned  surplus,  to 
date,  $63,618.) 

* — Editorial,  mechanical,  cir¬ 
culation.  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  and  radio  broad¬ 
casting. 

20°o  Above  '41  Figures 

Further  evidence  of  the  tie 
between  expenses,  revenues  and 
consequent  net  income  is  found 
in  a  comparison  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  figures  for  the  prewar 
years  of  1941  and  1948.  Both 
income  and  costs  have  advanced 
approximately  120'r.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  percentage  is  119.4% 
and  revenue  is  up  120%. 

Revenues  before  Federal 
taxes  hit  their  peak  of  $25,- 
938.000  in  1944  and  have  been 
dropping  since.  The  highest 
provision  for  Federal  taxes  was 
$18,113,000  in  1945  and  the 
greatest  net  earned  surplus  be¬ 
fore  deducting  dividends  was 
$13,481,000  in  1946.  Other-than- 
operating  revenue  peaked  in 

1946  at  $1,068,000.  Interest  and 
bond  amortization  has  been 
steadily  reduced  since  1939, 
when  it  totalled  $1,217,000. 

A  comparison  of  major  figures 
for  1941,  1947  and  1948,  again 
in  thousands  of  dollars  shows: 

1941  1947  1948 

Revenue*  . I78J70  1157,633  $172,587 

Expense* .  74.034  138,823  162.571 

Net  income .  2.805  11,199  5,951 

Though  regular  dividends 
have  been  paid  since  1944,  the 
Corporation  Ls  still  in  arrears 
19  quarterly  dividends  totalling 
$9,890,619  or  $8.31  a  share  on 
the  Class  A  stock.  The  heavy 
interest  charges  in  meeting  reg¬ 
ular  dividend  on  this  has  been 
reduced  by  stock  purchases  from 
surplus.  These  investments 
were  69.264  shares  at  Dec.  31, 

1947  and  1948.  On  Jan.  2,  1948, 
the  company  received  740,887 
shares  with  par  value  of  $18,- 


522,175  in  liquidation  of  Hearst 
Publications,  Inc.,  a  former  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Notes  to  the  consolidated  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  also  show  bank  notes 
totalling  $5,125,000  at  Dec.  31, 
1948,  also  serial  notes  aggregat¬ 
ing  $8,250,000.  These  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  former  obligations  of 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  since 
liquidated.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1948, 
the  notes  were  collaterated  by 
a  mortgage  on  plant  assets,  cir¬ 
culation,  press  franchises  and 
good-will  of  Hearst  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  it  is  stated.  Limita¬ 
tions  now  carried  by  the  latter 
company  include  a  curb  on  divi¬ 
dend  payments  on  its  stock,  all 
of  which  is  owned  by  Hearst 
Consolidated,  to  $1,000,000  a 
year. 

Coutney  a  Vicepresident 

The  only  change  in  manage¬ 
ment  shown  by  the  report  is  the 
selection  of  Worth  C.  Coutney, 
publisher,  Chicago  Herald- 
American.  to  succeed  the  late 
T.  J.  White,  Herald-American 
publisher  and  also  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  as  a  vicepresident. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  con¬ 
tinues  with  his  triple-titles  of 
chairman  of  the  board,  president 
and  editor-in-chief.  Though  no 
vicechairman  is  listed.  E&P  has 
been  told  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr., 
holds  that  title  in  addition  to 
publishership  of  the  New  "York 
Journal-American,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  and  The  Comic 
Weekly-Puck. 

,  There  are  18  vicepresidents, 
with  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
The  vicepresidents  include  three 
of  Mr.  Hearst's  sons — W.  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  and  his  twin 
brothers,  D.  W.  Hearst,  execu¬ 
tive  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  and  Express,  and 
R.  A.  Hearst,  executive  editor, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  include  12  Hearst 
newspapers,  American  Weekly, 
Puck,  WCAE,  Halifax  Power  & 
Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.;  Pejepscot  Paper 
Co.,  Androscoggin  Water  Power 
Co.  and  Quebec  Newsprint  Co., 
Ltd. 

Eighty-two  cents  of  every  cir¬ 
culation  dollar  received  by  the 
dozen  newspapers  during  1948 
went  for  newsprint  and  ink. 

Circulation  department  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  totalled  ^6,- 
971,690.  Newsprint  and  ink 
cost  $55,195,948. 

The  cost  for  newsprint,  ink 
and  distribution  exceeded  all 
circulation  revenue.  Figures 
were  not  broken  down  in  the 
annual  report  to  show  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  of  circulation 
departments,  but  for  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year  these 
were  $13,148,200.  This  is  on  the 
basis  of  more  than  $26,000,000 
yearly,  indicating  an  annual  cost 
of  circulation,  newsprint  and 
ink  totalling  $81,000,000  against 
$66,971,000  received  from  the 
sale  of  newspapers. 

■ 

Meet  the  Client! 

On  May  3,  Anderson,  Davis  & 
Platte,  New  York  agency,  was  20 
years  old.  To  celebrate  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  agency  shut  up  shop 
and  adjourned  to  the  Hotel  Plaza 
for  an  all-day  session  with  its 
clients. 
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Ideas  Advanced 
To  Soften  Up 
Closed  Shop  Bern 

Washington  —  Out  of  the 
smoke  of  battle  around  the 
shelving  of  the  Wood  Bill  in 
the  House  this  week  emerged 
one  fairly  definite  indication 
that  new  labor-management  leg¬ 
islation  will  soften  the  Taft- 
Hartley  ban  on  the  closed  shop. 

Even  those  proponents  of  a 
plan  to  retain  the  best  features 
of  T-H  are  advocating  changes 
in  the  closed  shop  prohibition, 
which  has  been  the  No.  1  sore 
point  in  negotiations  between 
the  newspaper  publishers  and 
Interna  tional  Typographical 
Union. 

The  W'ood  Bill,  like  the  T-H 
Act,  would  have  outlawed  the 
closed  shop.  The  new  Lesinski 
Bill  (Administration)  would 
permit  the  closed  shop,  and  an 
amendment  to  it  would  have 
made  closed  shop  agreements 
permissive  in  states  which  do 
not  specifically  ban  them. 

Other  amendments  provided 
that  employes  could  notify 
unions  of  vacancies  and  request 
unions  to  refer  applicants,  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time.  This  idea 
has  been  incorporated  into  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  A.  Taft’s  own  new 
bill. 

Time  for  Arguments 
WASHINGTON— The  second 
ITU  case,  involving  complaints 
by  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  and  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  orally  argued  May 
24  before  the  full  bench  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
The  NLRB  General  Counsel 
will  open  with  45  minutes  of 
argument.  Counsel  for  the  union 
wi.l  be  allowed  45  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  75  minutes  of 
time  divided  among  ANPA,  In- 
lauid,  and  SNPA. 

The  Board  announced  it  has 
denied  the  motion  of  ANPA 
General  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson 
that  the  three  ITU  cases  be  con¬ 
solidated  for  purposes  of  board 
consideration  and  decision. 

The  Board  will  continue  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  afternoon  of  May  24 
to  receive  oral  argument  on  the 
Chicago  labor  disputes  involv¬ 
ing  ITU. 

Two  days  later,  oral  argument 
will  be  heard  on  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America  complaints. 

■ 

Wood  Quits  Dale  Staff 
CHICAGO— Robert  W.  Wood, 
who  has  been  coordinating  re¬ 
lations  between  the  ANPA  Sp^ 
cial  Standing  Committee  ma 
publisher  groups  in  larger  cities, 
has  announced  his  resignation, 
effective  June  1. 

Mr.  Wood,  former  Chicago 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
man,  came  to  the  ANPA  two 
years  ago  from  Navy  public  re¬ 
lations.  ^ 

In  submitting  his  resignation 
to  George  N.  Dale,  chairman  w 
the  committee,  Mr.  Wow 
expressed  his  desire  “to  be  n** 
to  pursue  other  opportunities  m 
the  newspaper  field.” 
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Average  Daily’s  Expense 
Increased  20%  In  1948 


E&P  Survey  Reveals  Revenue  relation  to  total  revenue  and 

total  expenses  are  relatively  the 

WCXS  Wjp  iw  /o  >«/ver  However,  on  the  composite 

TJ,,  TT  average  paper— the  average  of 

By  nODert  U.  Drown  all  groups  — local  advertising 

revenue  increased  20.12%  in 

the  average  U.S.  daily  news-  no  paper  that  showed  a  greater  1948  compared  to  a  28.48% 
paper  had  an  increase  in  costs  increase  in  revenue  than  in  gain  in  1947.  National  revenue 
of  20.04%  in  1948  over  1947  costs.  Revenue  increases  ranged  last  year  gained  only  13.73% 
while  its  revenue  increased  only  from  8.8%  to  30.9%  while  ex-  compared  to  a  41.92%  gain  in 
15.06%,  according  to  the  second  pense  increases  ranged  from  1947.  Classified  gains  were 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  cross  13.9%  to  39.3%.  In  this  group,  down  to  13.36%.  compared  to 
section  survey  of  dailies  in  four  on  the  average,  there  was  no  ex-  23.58%.  Circulation  gains  were 
circulation  groups.  pense  items  showing  a  decrease,  about  the  same.  11.88%  com- 

In  1947,  these  same  papers  .  "pie  greatest  spread  between  pared  to  13.53%  in  1947. 

had  an  average  increase  in  ex-  rising  costs  and  income  appears  Circulation  revenue  increases 


circulation  groups. 

In  1947,  these  same  papers 
had  an  average  increase  in  ex¬ 
penses  of  28%  while  their 
revenues  rose  24%. 

Spread  Increasing 
As  in  1947,  the  average  news- 


nnA  Here  again  there  was  no  daily  classified  grew  larger  in  propor- 

—10,000-25,000  circulation,  with  revenue  increases  exceed-  tion  to  the  circulation  size.  This 

non  Ai?’  expense  increase.  The  low-  was  a  reversal  of  the  figures  re- 
100, 000,  and  over  loo,ouu  cir-  gst  revenue  gain  was  9%  and  vealed  in  the  1947  study  when 

culation  showed  a  greater  jjjg  highest  25.5%  while  the  the  smaller  papers  had  greater 


percentage  increase  in  costs  lowest  cost  increase  was  16.4% 
than  in  revenue.  In  1948,  while  and  the  highest  29.95%. 
the  increases  were  not  ^  great  Income  and  expense  items  ir 
as  in  1947,  the  spread  between 

the  cost  increase  and  the  rev-  ■ 

revenue  and  expense  percentages  of  U. 

(Th©  breakdown  of  figures  in  io4R  pompapitti  to  1047 

the  accompanying  chart  will  not  TO  1947 

necessarily  add  up  to  100%  in  ^  TOTM  pfvfnittt 

“%  of  total  revenue  and  %  ^  Of  TOTAL  REVENUE 

of  total  expenses”  because  they  mnnn 

are  averages  of  a  group  of  pa-  10,000-  2 

pers  in  each  classification. )  25,000  ! 

In  the  lowest  circulation  ,  .  .  - - 


revenue  increased  14.25%.  In 
1947,  expenses  were  up  26%  and 
revenues  23%.  There  was  only 
one  paper  in  the  group  where 
revenue  increases,  8.88%.,  ex¬ 
ceeded  cost  increases,  8.36%. 
Revenue  increases  ranged  from 
the  above  low  to  21.8%.  Ex- 


and  revenue  items  showed  in¬ 
creases  over  the  previous  year 
but  not  in  such  size  as  recorded 
in  1947. 

Second  Group 

In  the  second  circulation 
group  —  25,000  to  50,000  —  ex¬ 
penses  were  up  16.06%  and 
revenues  increased  12.42%,  com¬ 
pared  to  27%.  and  25%  in  1947. 


The  only  exception  had  a  14.1% 
increase  in  costs  with  a  16.44% 
increase  in  revenues.  Within 
the  group  revenue  increases 
ranged  from  7.5%,  to  17.9% 
while  expense  increases  ranged 


business 


ure  maj 
figures  f( 


1947.  In  this  group  there  was  Total . 
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10,000- 

25  000- 

50,000- 

Over 

posite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Average 

Local  Advertising. 

48  1 

43  42 

45  7 

33  87 

42  77 

National . 

.  11  55 

10  59 

10  3 

19  77 

13  05 

Classified . 

.  .  12  63 

14  08 

14  05 

17  25 

14.50 

Total  Advertising 

.  71  41 

69  06 

69  82 

64  91 

68  80 

Circulation . 

. .  26  69 

30  15 

30  32 

34  38 

30  38 

EXPENSES 

%  OF  TOTAL 

Composing . 

.  17  23 

16  78 

11  37 

7  72 

13  27 

Paper  and  Ink . 

..  16  63 

21  7 

34  33 

38  19 

27  71 

Editorial . 

. .  16  25 

15.97 

12  9 

11  6 

14  18 

Advertising . 

.  .  8  79 

10  21 

6  83 

6  65 

8  12 

Circulation . 

.  .  8  27 

10.57 

12  01 

14  25 

11  27 

Adm.  and  General . . . 

. .  13  14 

11  22 

9  02 

7  54 

10  23 

Building-Plant . 

. .  2  32 

2  79 

4  3 

3  55 

3  24 

Business  Office . 

..  6  32 

4  32 

2  92 

2  33 

3  97 

Press  Room . 

. .  3  76 

3  23 

3  21 

4  03 

3  55 

Stereo  . 

.  2  63 

2  83 

2  43 

1  62 

2  37 

Engraving . 

1  22 

1  77 

9 

86 

1  18 

INCOME 

%  INCREASE  OVER  1947 

Local  Advertising 

.  16  87 

16  37 

21  29 

25  95 

20  12 

National . 

. .  14  1 

7  15 

16  63 

17  07 

13  73 

Classified . 

. ..  12.48 

13  04 

12  81 

15.13 

13  36 

Total  Advertising . 

..  .  18  68 

14  17 

18  76 

20  01 

17.9 

Circulation . 

. ..  10  79 

10  64 

15  16 

10  96 

11 .88 

Total  Revenue 

14  25 

12  42 

17. 

16  6 

15  06 

EXPENSES 

%  INCREASE  OVER  1947 

Comnosing . . 

.  .  20  79 

19.5 

25.03 

24  34 

22  41 

Paper  and  Ink . 

24  58 

25  21 

44  09 

35  38 

32  31 

Editorial . 

16  87 

14  8 

13  76 

11  59 

14  25 

Advertising . 

28  3 

13  94 

19  93 

19  21 

20  34 

Circulation . 

..  11  22 

13  16 

17  53 

17  7 

14.90 

Adm.  and  General  . 

..  7  55 

7  79 

2  97 

10  99 

7  32 

Building-Plant . 

.  .  25  83 

14  91 

13  82 

10  99 

16  38 

Business  Office  ... 

..  11  02 

13 

6  08 

11  11 

7.02 

Press  Room . 

. .  21  85 

15  63 

16  87 

29  06 

20.85 

Stereo . . 

.  .  19  97 

26  06 

15  66 

25  41 

21  77 

Engraving . 

.  .  21.2 

19  91 

18  95 

17  1 

19.29 

Total . 

..  16  65 

16  06 

23  93 

23  52 

20  04 

1 


■  1. 


"Hie  greatest  spread  between  pared  to  13.53%  in  1947. 
rising  costs  and  income  appears  Circulation  revenue  increases 
in  the  largest  circulation  bracket  were  about  the  same  in  all 
—over  100,000 — with  expenses  groups  with  the  50.000  to  100,000 
up  23.52%  and  revenues  up  group  showing  the  highest  in- 
16.6%.  In  1947,  expenses  were  cease,  15.16%.  Percentage  in- 
up  29%  and  revenues  23%.  creases  in  local,  national  and 


e  highest  25.5%  while  the  the  smaller  papers  had  greater 
west  cost  incre£ise  was  16.4%  percentage  increases  in  local 
d  the  highest  29.95%.  and  national  revenue  than  the 

Income  and  expense  items  in  larger  papers. 


'LULU'  AWARD 

Film  Star  Esther  Williams,  left, 
hands  the  Frances  Holmes  Award 
to  Margot  Mallary,  advertising 
director  of  Cole  of  California, 
for  outstanding  achievement  in 
advertising  in  1948. 

The  largest  item  of  increased 
expense  on  the  average  was 
paper  and  ink.  This  increase 
was  largest  by  far  in  the  two 
highest  circulation  groups,  was 
exceeded  only  slightly  in  the 
25,000-50,000  group  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  stereo  department, 
and  in  the  lowest  circulation 
class  was  passed  by  both  the 
advertising  department  and 
building  and  plant  maintenance 
increases. 

As  revealed  in  the  last  .study, 
the  smaller  the  paper  the  more 
the  cost  of  the  composing  room 
plays  in  relation  to  all  expenses. 
Conversely,  the  smaller  the  pa¬ 
per  the  smaller  is  the  relation 
of  newsprint  expense  to  the 
total.  Editorial  costs  are  higher 
in  relation  to  the  total  on  the 
smaller  papers  than  they  are  on 
the  bigger  papers.  Administra¬ 
tive  and  general  expenses  are 
also  higher  in  relation  to  the 
total  on  the  smaller  papers. 

■ 

Lever  Bros.  Tops 
Canada's  Advertisers 

Canada’s  100  largest  adver¬ 
tisers  bought  54%  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  space  used  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  in  1948,  Marketing  magazine 
reported  last  week.  Their  com¬ 
bined  expenditure  was  $18.- 
512.418. 

Measurements  in  all  daily 
newspapers,  four  weekend  pa¬ 
pers,  14  magazines  and  14  farm 
papers,  showed  Lever  Brothers 
as  the  leading  advertiser,  with 
a  space  expenditure  of  $943,833. 
Procter  &  Gamble  was  second 
with  $934,170.  and  General 
Foods  third  with  $747,733. 

■ 

Hixson-O'Donnell 
Agency  Name  Changed 

Directors  of  Hixson-O'Donnell 
Advertising,  Inc.  of  New  York, 
announced  this  week  that  on 
June  1  the  agency's  name  will 
be  changed  to  Morey,  Humm 
and  Johnstone,  Inc. 

TTie  agency’s  change  in  name 
follows  the  retirement  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Hixson  and  Julian  O’Don¬ 
nell  of  Los  Angeles  as  directors. 

Sylvester  M.  Morey  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president,  and  Llewel¬ 
lyn  B.  Van  Doren  will  become 
executive  vicepresident. 
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Tea  Co.  Sales  Zoom 
With  Newspaper  Ads 

By  Eric  E.  Meyer 


lames  L.  Rogers, 
left,  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of 
Texas  receives 
the  gold  medal 
from 

David  W.  Howe, 
right,  as 
winner  oi  the 
ANPA  Journal¬ 
ism  Essay 
Contest.  In 
center  is 
Charles  F. 

McCahill, 

Cleveland 
News,  new 
ANPA  vice- 
president. 

NewspapermenNamed 
To  Pick  N ieman  F ellows 


MILWAUKEE.  Wis  — Newspaper 

linage  has  “paid  off  '  for  the 
National  Tea  Co.  since  it  em¬ 
barked  on  a  policy  of  promot¬ 
ing  national  brands  four  years 
ago.  Previously  it  had  fostered 
private  labels. 

The  report  was  made  to  the 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
papers  here.  May  1-2,  by  H.  V. 
McNamara,  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Tea. 

"We  have  increased  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  all  of  our 
branches  and  our  sales  have 
increased  from  $99,870,475  in 
1944  to  $270,176,795  in  1948," 
he  related.  In  Chicago  papers 
we  increased  our  linage  from 
185.467  in  1944,  when  we  were 
third  of  the  four  big  chains,  un¬ 
til  we  out-advertised  all  of  our 
competitors  since  1945.  In  1949 
we  led  all  competitors  with 
588.681  lines  and  also  showed 
the  greatest  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

"Increased  linage  has  paid  off 
for  us,  but  it  has  also  paid  off 
for  the  newspapers,  because  our 
competitors  also  increased  their 
space  considerably,  and  also 
used  other  newspapers. 

"In  1944  we  spent  $394,294  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  $39,- 
501  for  other  media  for  a  total 
of  $433,795.  In  1948  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  expenditures 
had  grown  to  $1,000,422,  with 
$440,556  for  other  media,  for  a 
total  of  $1,440,978.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  spent  on  other  media  went 
into  radio  and  special  advertis¬ 
ing  on  our  coupon  deal,  which 
the  FTC  is  attacking  at  the 
present  time.  However,  you 
will  notice  that  we  have  stepped 
up  our  newspaper  linage  more 
than  all  other  media. 

"We  actually  spent  more  per 
dollar  of  sales  for  advertising 
last  year,  despite  our  great  in¬ 
crease  in  sales,  than  we  did  in 
1944.  Comparing  1944  with 
1948,  our  newspaper  linage  in¬ 
creased  by  403.214  lines  or 
218%:  newspaper  advertising 
dollars  increased  by  $606,126  or 
154%;  sales  increased  by  $171,- 
000.000  or  181%. 

“Under  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  policy,  we  believe  that 
we  must  advertise  at  least  as 
much  as  our  competitors,  but 
we  should  try  to  out-advertise 
them  if  possible.  We  don't  feel 
that  we  should  curtail  our  space 
because  competition  is  not  using 
as  much  linage.  You’ve  got  to 
S);>end  money  to  make  money. 
If  we  nuike  more,  we  should 
spend  more — and  we  have." 

Mr.  McNamara  also  pointed 
out  that  food  advertising  sells 
newspapers  as  well  as  food.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  food 
advertising  in  newspapers  is 
watched  closely  by  the  house¬ 
wife.  Because  of  this,  food  ads 
are  a  circulation  builder,  he 
said. 

National  Tea  now  has  663 
stores  in  eight  midwestern 
states. 

‘'It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  priv¬ 


ilege. "  Ml-.  McNamara  said,  "for 
us  to  work  with  the  newspapers 
and  the  nationally  -  known 
manufacturers.  We  sincerely 
hope  they  find  it  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  us,  and  hope  it  is 
prohtable  for  both." 

Atlee  H.  Bratley,  Racine 
Journal  Times,  association  pres¬ 
ident.  was  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet. 

The  program,  arranged  by 
Irving  C.  Buntman,  executive 
director  of  Wisconsin  News¬ 
paper  Markets,  featured  other 
speakers  on  salesmanship  who 
stressed  the  vital  need  for 
greater  selling  powder. 

Members  of  the  sales  staff  of 
most  of  the  member  newspapers 
attended  the  Sunday  sessions. 

A  symposium  on  "How  to 
Make  Copy  Pull."  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  H.  Scrivner. 
the  Madison  Newspapers,  who 
analyzed  results  of  creative 
idea  copy  prepared  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  discussing  "Organizing  and 
Planning  to  Get  the  Inches  in  a 
Steadily  Toughening  Market," 
Siegel  Meyer,  Marshfield  News- 
Herald,  suggested  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  salesmen  from  the 
graduates  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  suggested  putting 
such  men  on  old  and  dormant 
accounts. 

James  B.  Warner,  local  adver¬ 
tising  display  manager,  gave 
highlights  of  a  recent  reader- 
ship  study  made  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette  by  students,  of 
Northwestern  University.  He 
compared  rates  and  circulation 
of  the  present  period  with  those 
of  years  past  to  prove  the  low 
cost  of  current  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  per  thousand  cover¬ 
age,  as  compared  with  circulars 
and  other  media. 

The  consumer  buying  habit 
study  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  was  described  by 
David  Lindsey,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  said  the 
study  was  made  to  answer  in¬ 
quiries  from  advertisers  on  how 
their  products  were  doing  in 
that  market  and  to  enable  giv¬ 
ing  answers  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  without  delay,  as 
well  as  getting  additional  na¬ 
tional  linage. 

How  to  make  and  use  a  con¬ 
sumer  survey  so  that  it  will 
open  the  door  to  difficult  places 
where  interviews  are  desired 
and  to  have  a  story  to  tell  when 
you  do  get  in.  was  emphasized 
in  a  discussion  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  consumer  survey 
by  Newell  Meyer,  manager  of 
consumer  research. 

■ 

Flee  Reds  in  China 

Robert  Allen  Griffin,  publish¬ 
er,  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald,  and  Mrs,  Griffin  flew 
from  Shanghai  to  Canton,  South 
China,  as  Red  armies  headed  for 
the  city.  Griffin  is  assistant  to 
ECA  Director  Roger  Lapham. 
Colonel  Griffin  is  a  veteran  of 
two  world  wars. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  newspapermen 
to  serve  with  the  three  Univer¬ 
sity  members  on  the  committee 
for  selecting  the  1949-50  Nieman 
Fellows  at  Harvard  University 
was  announced  this  week. 

The  new  committee  members 
are  Erwin  D.  Canham.  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
James  B.  Reston,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  John  M.  Clark,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Eagle. 

Present  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships.  chairman:  David  W.  Bailey, 
secretary  to  the  Harvard  Cor¬ 
poration  and  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  William 
M.  Pinkerton,  director  of  the 
University  News  Office. 

Messrs.  Lyons,  Clark  and 
Pinkerton  are  former  Nieman 
Fellows  and  Bailev  is  a  former 
newspaperman.  The  Lucius  W. 
Nieman  Fellowship  awards  are 
made  each  year  to  working 
newspapermen  for  a  year  of 
study  at  Harvard  University 
from  a  bequest  of  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman,  widow  of  the  founder 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  appointment  of  12  editors 
and  publishers  to  serve  as  an 
advisory  committee  on  the  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowships  was  announced 
at  the  same  time.  Members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  are: 
Geoffrey  Parsons,  chairman,  chief 
editorial  writer.  New  York  Her- 
a'd  Tribune;  Sevellon  Brown, 
publisher.  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin;  Hodding 
Carter,  publisher,  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times; 
Marquis  W.  Childs.  Washington 
columnist;  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  Philip  L.  Graham,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Posi; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  Denver 
( Colo. ).  Post;  Benjamin  M.  Mc- 
Kelway,  editor,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star;  Robert  McLean,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Paul  Smith,  editor,  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle, 
and  Messrs.  Canham  and  Reston. 

These  12  newspapermen  re¬ 
viewed  the  first  10  years  of  the 
Nieman  Fellowships  at  Harvard 
at  the  request  of  President  Co- 
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nant.  Establishment  of  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  newspapermen  to 
the  Selection  Committee  were 
the  two  principal  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  them. 

The  outside  newspapermen  on 
the  Selection  Committee  will  aid 
in  the  professional  appraisal  of 
candidates  for  fellowships  this 
year,  and  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  will  help  to  increase  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation. 

■ 

Dutton  Awards  Given 
For  Sports  Coverage 

The  E.  P.  Dutton  awards  for 
the  best  sports  stories  and  sports 
pictures  of  1948  were  announced 
this  week. 

Top  awards  of  $250  in  the 
writing  class  went  to  Jesse 
Abramson,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Maxwell  Stiles,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror,  and  Jimmy 
Cannon,  New  York  Post  Home 
News.  The  $100  photo  prize 
was  given  to  Nils  T.  Ljundquist 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Stiles'  prize  was  for  a 
story  he  wrote  while  on  the 
Long  Beach  ( Calif. )  Post-Tele¬ 
gram.  It  was  a  fanciful  account 
of  how  Bob  Mathias  won  the 
Olympic  decathlon. 

The  Abramson  story  was  an 
account  of  the  21-21  tie  game 
between  Army  and  Navy,  and 
Mr.  Cannon's  piece  dealt  with 
a  small-club  fighter  and  his 
struggles. 


'$650,000/  Says  W.W. 

"My  lee  (net)/'  says  Waller 
Winchell,  "is  $650,000  in  1949. 
For  '50  it  is  $715,000."  So  he 
wrote  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
last  week,  in  correction  of  a 
statement  that  he  was  getting 
$520,000  a  year  for  his  Kaiser- 
Frazer  radio  program.  E4P* 
report  (April  2,  p.  15),  wa» 
based  on  the  aiuiouncement 
last  summer,  when  he  parted 
with  Jergens,  that  ABC  had 
signed  a  contract  guarantee¬ 
ing  him  $520,000. 
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CARTOONISTS  GET  OUT  GARDEN  TOOLS.  ETC.,  FOR  SPRING  TOPICS 


SQUEEZE  PLAY 

Poinier.  Dftroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


HO,  HUM! 

I.oring,  Providersce  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 


NOT  WHAT  HE  ORDERED 

Roche,  Buffalo  (V.  V.)  CowriVr  Express 


Press  Wins  4  Channels 
For  Its  Mobile  Radio 

By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Relay  press  only  take  a  much  longer  time 
radio  will  receive  added  rec-  than  the  average  radiotelephone 
ognition  under  rules  of  the  message  in  these  services  but 
Federal  Communications  Com-  also  require  a  higher  degree  of 
mission,  effective  July  1.  They  protection  from  interference  for 
make  possible  complete  mobile  satisfactory  operation, 
service  operations,  including  This  type  of  operation,  the 
units  installed  in  reporters’  and  Commission  added,  would  find 
photographers'  cars  and  base  its  principal  application  in  the 
station  transmitters  in  the  news-  metropolitan  areas,  where  spec- 
paper  office.  trum  space  is  most  in  demand 

The  rules  to  be  superseded  and  where  practically  all  chan- 
restricted  newspapers  and  news  nels  must  be  shared  by  a  num- 
associations  to  a  "walkie-talkie"  ber  of  licensees,  or  a  very  large 
type  of  operation  between  the  number  of  mobile  units,  or 
scene  of  the  news  event  and  a  both. 

re|)orter  stationed  at  the  nearest  No  Exclusive  Channels 

base-and-mobile  serv- 

ice  operations,  the  relay  press  ^  detailed  report  covering 
service  will  share  four  fre- 

QiiMipipQ  in  thp  lf52“174  Me  rsne^p  311(1  tn©  ir©QU©nci6S  cm 

SrSn' picture”  ?.h1„  ""SS 

20  frequencies  in  the  450-460  Jjpn-broadc^t  radio  services. 

Me  range  with  other  industrial  nrifi  aron* 

services  Or  study,  topped  by  oral  argu- 

Frequencies  in  the  microwave  ^  mor^'^than'^  200^^itten 

spectrum  also  will  be  available 

to  the  relay  press  service  on  a  comments  and  heard  135  wd 
shared  basis  with  other  services.  during  nine  days  of  hear- 

Photo  Transmission  Limited  ‘"|pokesmen  for  newspapers 
Radio  facsimile  trar^mission  were  unanimous  in  their  re- 
***®*^^^^'*^.  material  from  quest  for  exclusive  channels, 
niOTile  units  will  not  be  per-  exclusive  not  only  to  the  relay 
mittM  in  the  relay  press  radio  press  service,  but  also  to  the 
»rvice  on  any  mobile  service  extent  that  assignments  on  a 
hequency  in  the  VHF  band,  given  frequency  would  not  be 
However,  experimental  opera-  made  to  more  than  one  com- 
uon  of  equipment  is  permitted  peting  newspaper  in  an  area, 
on  avmlable  bands  above  952  it  was  claimed  that  the  only 
Ki'  FCC  said  it  was  un-  sharing  possible  was  between 
?i?*  to  determine,  at  this  time,  morning  and  evening  papers, 
at  this  type  of  service  is  in  Further,  because  the  principal 
he  public  interest.  demand  for  the  service  is  in 

t^ommission  acknowl-  metropolitan  areas,  it  was  as- 
1  extensive  and  sue-  serted  that  frequencies  in  the 
kT,  experiments  carried  on  neighborhood  of  152  Me  are 
•♦k  *  York  Daily  Mirror”  most  desirable, 
wth  radio  facsimile  transmis-  ‘"ITie  Commission  believes,” 
photographic  material  says  the  report,  “that  the  nature 
but  pointed  of  the  newspaper  business  re- 
l  mat  such  transmissions  not  quires  the  assignment  of  inter- 
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ference-free  channels,  but  there 
are  not  enough  fr^uencies  in 
the  band  to  provide  one  for 
each  newspaper.  While  an  in¬ 
formed  and  enlightened  popu¬ 
lace  is  highly  desirable,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
use  of  radio  by  newspapers  is 
for  news-gathering  purposes 
with  little  or  no  safety  aspects. 

Shared  with  Movies 

“Although  frequencies  will  be 
shared  with  the  motion  picture 
service,  since  the  two  services 
will  not  ordinarily  operate  in 
the  same  areas,  no  interference 
should  result.  Since  newspapers 
use  a  simplex  system  of  opera¬ 
tion,  this  allocation  will  pro¬ 
vide,  for  the  present,  two  work¬ 
able  channels  in  any  given  area. 

“With  the  development  of 
better  equipment,  four  channels 
will  become  available. 

“The  commission  wishes  to 
direct  attention  to  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  band  450-460  Me 
where  it  w'ould  be  possible  for 
the  press  to  garn^  the  use  of 
additional  channel?  The  propa¬ 
gation  characteristics  of  fre¬ 
quencies  of  this  order  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  well  suited  for 
short  wave  metropolitan  use 
and.  while  equipment  is  not  yet 
readily  available  for  operation 
in  the  band,  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  prospective  users  and 
manufacturers  should  clear  the 
hurdle.” 

■ 

Newark  Ad  Section 

New  York  Sunday  News  has 
started  a  special  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  for  Newark.  N.  J.  The  News 
started  its  first  special  local  ad¬ 
vertising  section  for  Brooklyn  in 
1924;  followed  with  Manhattan 
in  1936,  Queens  in  1940  and 
Kings  in  1943. 

■ 

Sign  of  the  Klan 

Gastonia,  N.  C. — An  unidenti¬ 
fied  band  fled  affter  setting  fire 
to  a  wooden  cross  at  the  home 
of  Gastonia  Gazette  Editor  J.  W. 
Atkins.  The  Gazette  has  been 
campaigning  against  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 


Big  Auto  Show 
Sections  Set 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia — The  first  major, 
post-war  automobile  show  since 
1939 — scheduled  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Museum  here  June  11- 
18 — provides  the  background 
for  the  revival  of  special  auto¬ 
motive  editions  by  the  Bulletin, 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 

All  three  dailies  are  making 
extensive  preparations  for  both 
advertising  and  editorial  cover¬ 
age  of  an  event  which  is  said 
to  signalize  the  “loosening  up” 
of  new  car  deliveries. 

The  Bulletin  and  Inquirer 
will  publish  special  editions  on 
Sunday,  June  12,  the  Daily 
News  will  issue  its  supplement 
Friday,  June  10. 

The  show  is  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Automobile  Trade 
Association,  in  conjunction  with 
the  national  show  of  the  An¬ 
tique  Automobile  Club  of 
America. 

The  show  will  cover  a  floor 
space  of  170,000  square  feet. 
More  than  200  new  cars  and  75 
antiques  will  be  on  display. 

A  research  staff  has  been  get¬ 
ting  background  material  for 
both  advertising  and  editorial 
content  which  will  be  made 
available  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  dealers. 

■ 

Quits  Cornell  Board 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  publisher, 
has  resigned  from  the  Cornell 
University  board  of  trustees  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  In  honor  of  his 
23  years’  service  he  was  elected 
trustee  emeritus.  Mr.  Gannett 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  in 
1898. 

■ 

Open  to  Press 

Savannah  (Ga.)  City  Council 
has  voted  to  conduct  business 
in  open  meetings.  Reporters  now 
will  sit  in  on  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Newspapers  Rallied 
For  U.S.  Bond  Drive 


A  CXDMMITTEE  of  newspaper 

publishers  and  editors  has 
been  organized  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  W.  Snyder  to  support  the 
Opportunity  Bond  Drive,  May 
16- June  30. 

As  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Treasury,  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  called  on  all  newspapers 
this  week  to  repeat  their  war¬ 
time  performance  in  helping  to 
sell  Irands. 

“The  assistance  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,’’  she  said,  “has  a  far 
deeper  significance  than  merely 
service  to  the  Treasury.  The 
program  is  a  convenient  medium 
for  the  encouragement  of  thrift 
and  savings  for  all  types  of  in¬ 
vestors. 

“It  is  also  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  management  of  the 
public  debt  because  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  securities  is  spread 
more  widely  among  the  p«opl® 
and  the  proceeds  can  be  iised  to 
reduce  bank  holdings  in  Govern¬ 
ment  obligations. 

Free  Enterprise  Keynote 

“It  is  well  to  stress  that  the 
sale  of  Savings  Bonds  Is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  medium  to  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  new  spending  by  agencies 
of  the  government.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  these  proceeds  are  used 
to  retire  the  more  volatile  por¬ 
tion  of  the  debt.  I  know  that 
you  appreciate  the  importance 
of  these  factors  to  the  stability 
of  our  economy.” 

The  Opportunity  Bond  Drive, 
will  stress  advancement  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  Mrs. 
Hobby  emphasized. 

The  Treasury  representatives, 
she  said,  stressed  that  one  of  the 
principal  ways  that  newspapers 
can  assist  is  by  making  the  local 
Savings  Bond  chairmen  and 
the  volunteer  workers  realize 
the  importance  of  their  jobs. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
CoRunittee  serving  with  S^s. 
Hobby  are: 

Committee  Members 

Alexander  Jones,  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post;  Walter  Annenberg, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer;  Barry  Bingham,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal; 
William  Block,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post  Gazette;  E.  Manchester 
Boddy,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News; 
E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Also  Amon  Carter,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Telegram;  Norman 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Henry  ’T.  Claus,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Journal;  John  Cowles, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  & 
Tribune;  Gardner  Cowles,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une;  Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  Obserrer;  Silli- 
man  Evans,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean;  Roger  H.  Ferger,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

Also  Marshall  Field,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  J.  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
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Salt  Lake  Tribune;  Michael  W. 
Flynn,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Times-Herald;  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman; 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lications;  Clarence  Hanson,  Jr., 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  &  Age 
Herald;  Hugh  Harrison,  Daven¬ 
port  ( la. )  Democrat  and  Leader; 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette;  Clark  Howell, 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution. 

Also  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  S.  H. 
KaufTmann,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star;  John  S.  Knight, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  William 
Loeb,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Union-Leader;  E.  B.  MiacNaugh- 
ton,  Portland  Oregonian;  Matt 
Meyer,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Daily  News. 

Also  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Ralph 
Nicholson,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item;  M.  M.  Oppegard.  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D. )  Herald;  Nelson  P. 
Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch;  Eugene 
Pulliam,  Indianapolis  Star;  Roy 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  ( Mo. ) 
Star;  W.  E.  Scripps,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Arthur  H.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  New  York  Times;  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Basil  L.  Walters,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Preston  Wolfe,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 

Special  Aids  for  Press 

The  Committee  will  ask  the 
press  associations  to  carry  on 
their  wires  for  day-by-day  re¬ 
lease,  brief  appeals,  eacb  not 
over  50  to  60  words  by  outstand¬ 
ing  bankers  and  economists. 

Signed  by  the  Committee  and 
its  chairman,  a  cardboard  type 
of  fact  sheet  about  Series  E 
Savings  Bonds  will  be  prepared 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
mailed  to  city  editors  who  will 
be  asked  to  post  it  prominently 
in  the  city  iDom.  This  device 
will  be  helpful  both  to  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  will  help  to  get  cor¬ 


rect  information  about  Savings 
Bonds  into  local  stories.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  reporters  now  con¬ 
fuse  Savings  Bonds  with  market¬ 
able  Government  Bonds. 

A  special  press  book  contain¬ 
ing  basic  filler  materials,  car¬ 
toons,  ears,  drive  insigne,  etc., 
which  will  give  local  editors 
background  material  and  mats 
to  supplement  locally  developed 
publicity  will  be  sent  to  all 
newspapers. 

Currier  Boys'  Big  Job 

Encouraged  by  tributes  to 
them  by  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  Snyder,  200,000  news- 
paperboys  will  visit  with  12,- 
000,000  subscribers  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  Opportun¬ 
ity  Drive  to  tell  them  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  investing  in  United 
States  Savings  Bonds. 

The  great  house-to-house  can¬ 
vass  was  organized  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Savings  Bonds 
Division. 

Each  carrierboy  will  leave 
with  his  customers  a  special  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  pamphlet  containing 
order  forms  for  the  Payroll 
Savings  and  Bond-A-Month 
Plans.  The  cover  illustration 
depicts  Uncle  Sam  saying  to 
newspaper  subscribers: 

“I’d  like  to  introduce  my  part¬ 
ner.  He  can  make  your  dollars 
grow." 

At  Uncle  Sam’s  side  is  a  car¬ 
rierboy,  holding  a  Savings  Bond. 
On  the  inside  of  the  booklet  are 
the  facts  about  Savings  Bonds 
as  well  as  the  order  forms,  one 
for  customers  who  are  on  a  pay¬ 
roll. 

The  Bond  -  A  -  Month  form 
is  designed  for  the  self-em¬ 
ployed. 

Cooperation  of  the  members 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  resulted 
from  a  conference  of  the  officers, 
led  by  President  Walter  G.  An¬ 
drews  and  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
chairman  of  the  organization’s 
newspaperboy  committee  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Treasury  newspaper- 
boy  thrift  clubs,  with  Secretary 
Snyder. 

Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers 
quickly  responded  to  the  call 
for  help  in  contacting  millions 
of  homes. 


Senator  Smith 
Urges  All  Views 
In  Newspapers 

U.  S.  Senator  Margaret  rhiK 
Smith  believes  newspapers 
should  give  the  public  as  many 
views  as  is  practicable  with  the 
space  of  a  paper  so  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  him¬ 
self. 

The  Maine  Republican,  a 
newspaper  editor,  spoke  at  the 
27th  annual  dinner  of  the  Bu 
reau  of  Advertising,  which 
closed  the  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  last  week. 

“The  American  press,”  said 
Senator  Smith,  “has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of 
political  maturity  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  It  has 
done  so  by  printing  the  records 
of  our  political  leaders,  by  re¬ 
porting  and  interpreting  major 
issues  to  the  public,  and  by  ex¬ 
posing  otherwise  subtle  political 
alliances,  coalitions  and  maneuv¬ 
ers. 

'Grave  Responsibility' 

“In  the  free  democracy  that 
America  is,  there  is  no  more 
powerful  force  than  public  opin¬ 
ion.  And  no  element  contrds 
public  opinion  more  than  the 
press.  Such  power  carries  with 
it  a  grave  responsibility.  To 
some  extent,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  United  States  Government 
is  only  what  the  press  makes  it 
— for  it  is  only  what  the  people 
make  it — and  the  actions  of  our 
people  are  greatly  guided  b; 
what  they  read  in  the  papers. 

“The  point  that  I  am  tryinj 
to  make  is  that  since  the  world 
and  people  and  events  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  largely  what  the 
newspapers  report  to  us— and 
since  we  all  don’t  see  things  the 
same  way — the  American  prtss 
has  an  almost  superhuman  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  conveying  the 
truth  to  the  public.  The  only 
way  that  I  can  see  that  it  cin 
do  this  is  by  giving  the  public 
as  many  views  or  conceptions  u 
Is  practicable  with  the  space  of 
a  paper  so  that  the  reader  miy 
judge  for  himself.” 


Some  of  the  membera  of  the  Newapaper  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Opportunity 
met  in  New  York  during  ANPA  Week.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  seated.  Frank  E.  Tripp.  Nwinai 
Chandler.  Buell  W.  Hudson.  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Vernon  L.  Clark  (Treasury).  Dr.  Amo  Iota*® 
(J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.).  Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Ir.,  and  Roy  A.  Roberts:  standing.  Ed  D.  rmrtnm 
(Treasury).  M.  M.  Oppegard.  J.  N.  HeiskelL  Walter  H.  Annenberg.  I.  D.  Gortatowsky,  Clam  Howe* 

and  Jacob  Mogelever  (Treasury). 
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some  women  |u| 


c  U  N  s  o  K  «  JL 


^  \  It’s  no  joke  to  tlie  men  who  make 

/  /  brassieres  and  corsets — the  fact  that 

.  .  I  I  eligible  women  in  one  state  spend  a  mere 

'  \i  39^  each  per  year  for  aids  to  uplift  and 

\  \  control,  while  in  another,  not  too  far  away, 

1  \  the  annual  per-women  investment  runs  to 

'^1  $3,17,  more  than  eight  times  as  much. 

' —  Why?  It’s  hard  to  say.  Foundation  garments 

fit  some  curves  to  perfection,  but  their 
sales  patteni  is  something  else  again. 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  fit  population  curves,  national  origins,  degree 
of  urbanity  or  any  conventional  yardstick. 

Foreign  as  corsets  may  be  to  your  business,  your  product  also  may 
face  variations  just  as  fantastic — variations  that  traditional 
advertising  methods  often  fail  to  match. 

That’s  one  big  reason  why  so  many  national  advertisers  are 
turning  to  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  base  of  their  advertising 
strategy.  It  puts  pressure  on  markets  that  deserve  it — helps 
you  save  money  in  markets  that  don't.  That’s  one  braiid  of  figure- 
control  that’s  mighty  important  in  times  when  costs  are  high, 
competition  is  keen  and  when,  as  always. 


All  Business  Is  Local 


^  ^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 

make  your  advertising  more  productive.  Coll  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicaga  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisca  4.  Or  ask  far  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers." 
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Sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Merchandising: 
Theory  and  Practice 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


FOR  YEARS,  newspapermen 

have  been  fretting  quietly 
about  the  "merchandising" 
chores  assigned  to  them  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Some  of  these  they  have 
been  quite  willing  to  undertake 
as  properly  within  their  prov¬ 
ince.  Other  “merchandising,” 
obviously  belonging  among  the 
duties  of  the  advertiser's  sales 
department,  don't  sit  too  well. 

Very  vocal  in  their  private 
councils,  the  publishers  finally 
got  the  thing  off  their  cheste 
recently,  when  Hal  Manzer, 
head  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives'  Association 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram- 
Gazette,  laid  the  matter  before 
the  newspaper  promotion  men 
(E&P,  April  23,  p.  18). 

What  Media  Man  Wants 

Last  week,  too,  the  media 
buyer  of  a  large  advertising 
agency  admitted  privately  that 
much  of  what  goes  under  the 
name  of  “merchandising”  is  rel¬ 
atively  useless.  Among  the 
more  helpful  ones  he  listed  only 
solicitation  of  tie-in  ads,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  route  lists  and  maps, 
and  personal  calls  on  whole¬ 
salers  and  jobbers. 

Undoubtedly,  all  merchandis¬ 
ing  by  newspapers  brings  re¬ 
turns  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 
gree.  Whether  greater  or  lesser 
very  often  depends  quite  as 
much  on  the  suitability  of  the 
device  as  on  the  newspaper’s 
effectiveness  in  carrying  it  out. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent 
experience  of  the  Burlington 
( la. )  Hawk-Eye  Gazette.  Ques¬ 
tioning  the  value  of  the  much¬ 
loved  “letters  to  the  trade," 
Betty  Bice,  manager  of  general 
advertising,  conducted  a  test  to 
see  just  how  effective  they  were. 

“It  is  an  established  fact.” 
says  Miss  Bice,  "that  a  merchan¬ 
dising  activity  which  may  be  a 
huge  success  in  one  market  may 
be  just  as  much  a  failure  in  an¬ 
other,  due  to  market  conditions, 
attitude  and  progressiveness  of 
dealers,  competition,  etc.  Yet. 
despite  this  known  fact,  letters 
to  the  trade  are  requested  almost 
universally  from  every  market. 

“This  newspaper  has  contend¬ 
ed  for  a  long  time,  even  while 
complying  with  requests  for 
such  letters,  that,  in  our  market 
at  least,  they  are  a  complete  loss 
and  total  waste  of  time  and 
effort.” 

Letters  Dolled  Up 

Nor  has  the  Gazette’s  letter¬ 
writing  been  a  mere  perfunc¬ 
tory  performance.  Completely 
conscientious,  the  paper  has 
dolled  up  the  letters  with  illus¬ 
trations.  catchy  phrases,  ideas 
for  display  and  merchandising, 
and  information  about  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  employs  six  different 
eye  catching  colors  for  its  sta¬ 
tionery  In  such  mailings. 
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Despite  all  this  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  Miss  Bice  felt,  she  says, 
that  the  letters  have  been  of 
“inconsequential  value”  and  not 
worth  the  cost  ( at  least  $8  for 
each  mailing,  hardly  enough  to 
cover  the  revenue  on  a  small 
schedule ) . 

So.  Miss  Bice  ran  a  test.  She 
sent  a  letter  containing  in  the 
text  an  offer  of  a  brand  new 
dollar  bill  to  any  dealer  who 
would  return  the  letter  to  the 
newspaper. 

“We  gave  the  dealer  every 
possible  break,”  says  Miss  Bice. 
“We  used  pink  stationery,  which 
experts  tell  us  pulls  more  read¬ 
ership;  we  mailed  the  letter  so 
it  would  reach  dealers  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  and  not  on  the 
busy  weekend:  we  gave  him  48 
hours  to  return  the  letter.  Of 
course,  the  dealer  had  to  read 
the  letter  to  learn  of  our  offer.” 

136  Mailed;  No  Replies 

The  mailing  went  to  113  gro¬ 
cers.  16  drug  stores,  three  va¬ 
riety  stores  and  four  shoe  repair 
shops,  a  total  of  136. 

The  result:  Not  a  single  letter 
was  returned. 

Incredulous.  Miss  Bice  checked 
on  whether  the  dealers  had  got 
the  letter  or  whether  they 
thought  it  was  a  gag  not  worth 
bothering  about.  Here  are  some 
of  the  replies:  "If  I  did  get  it. 
I  didn't  read  it”;  "I  never  read 
that  junk”;  “What  do  I  care — 
I’ll  advertise  what  I  went  to 
when  I  want  to.” 

Perhaps  they  didn’t  want  the 
dollar.  But  it  seems  to  us,  even 
in  days  of  high  prosperity,  at 
least  one  small-town  merchant 
would  jump  at  the  offer. 

To  Miss  Bice,  the  test  proved 
“somewhat  conclusively"  that 
the  efficacy  of  letters  to  the 
trade  has  been  misjudged — at 
least  in  her  newspaper’s  market. 

“We  are  not  stating.”  she  con¬ 
cludes,”  that  the  Hawk-Eye  Ga¬ 
zette  will  no  longer  send  such 
letters  to  the  trade.  This,  at 
best,  is  a  lazy  way  out  of  doing 
anything  in  the  way  of  mer- 

Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Cattdog 

Walter  Scott  &  Ct. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


Page  of  U.  S.  News 
In  London  Paper 

Kemsley  Newspapers  have 
turned  over  a  page  in  the  Daily 
Graphic  to  a  news  review  from 
the  United  States.  Titled  “Search¬ 
light  on  America,”  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  is  edited  from  New  York  by 
John  Drummond,  assisted  by 
Geoffrey  Barker,  on  sports; 
Rodney  Campbell,  on  entertain¬ 
ment.  and  Kay  Murray,  on 
fashions. 

The  preface  to  the  feature 
said;  ’They  will  spread  before 
you  the  crazy-quilt  American 
scene.” 


chandising.  However,  we  do 
think  we  will  be  reluctant  to 
make  the  number  of  mailings  in 
the  future  which  we  have  made 
in  the  past.  Rather,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  figure  out  some  way  to  be 
of  assistance  to  our  good  friends, 
the  advertisers,  other  than  by 
preparation  of  mailings. 

“When  I  patronize  a  beauty 
parlor,  I  do  not  expect  them  to 
press  my  clothes.  They  have 
only  their  time  and  skill  to  sell, 
even  as  we  have  only  our  white 
space.  The  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
implicitly  believes  in  coopera¬ 
tion  to  advertisers  —  granting 
special  requests,  being  careful 
of  positioning,  etc.  We  do  think 
there  is  much  misplaced  empha¬ 
sis  on  ‘letters  to  the  trade.’  ” 


Oldtime  Local 
Snapshots  Make 
Popular  Feature 

During  the  recent  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  the  statement  was  made 
that  “Agreement  was  unanimous 
that  the  best  circulation  builder 
is  found  in  the  formula  of  More 
Local  News  and  Local  Pictures" 

The  Newark  (O.)  Advocate,  ii 
which  Frank  W.  Spencer  is  pub- 
Usher,  has  carried  this  pictorisl 
idea  a  step  further  in  runnings 
series  of  pictures,  of  gay  HD's 
vintage,  depicting  local  scenes, 
characters  and  history. 

Many  of  these  photographs 
have  been  taken  from  the  scrap, 
books  and  albums  of  Chalmers 
Pancoast,  former  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  executive,  now  engaged  in 
public  relations  and  free-lance 
writing.  Mr.  Pancoast  was  among 
the  first  of  the  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  90’s  in  his  home 
town  of  Newark.  His  snapshots 
of  early  scenes  were  new- 
pictures  of  that  day,  except  thit 
the  newspapers  did  not  use  half¬ 
tone  pictures  as  they  are  en 
ployed  today. 

The  series  appearing  exclo 
sively  in  the  Advocate  his 
created  considerable  interest 
especially  among  out-of-toim 
readers.  Mr.  Pancoast  was  a  cub 
on  the  American-Tribune. 


They  Atfraef 


and  Sustain 
Interest 
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Keister  “Support  the  Church”  ads  are  a  "must”  for  your 
church  page.  They  form  the  nucleus  for  your  announce¬ 
ments  and  news. 

They  brighten  your  page,  and  appeal  to  the  casual  reader 
with  their  beautiful  human-interest  illustrations  and  stories. 


% 


For  sample 
proofs  and  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to 
increase  your 
church  page  read¬ 
ability,  write  now 
to  Etept.  U, 


.  i 


\ 

\ 
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STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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The  Eyes  off  Washington  Are  On  The  Star 


WASHINGTONIANS  read  The  Star  for  its 
advertising  as  well  as  its  editorial,  news,  and 
feature  content.  Latest  proof  is  Study  No.  126, 
The  Evening  Star,  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading* :  “Both  men’s  and  women’s 
scores  for  readership  of  national  advertising  in 
The  Evening  Star  ranked  among  the  highest 
recorded  to  date  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.”  (One  full  page  national 
ad  zoomed  to  top  position  on  the  all-study  list  of 
top  ranking  Household  advertisements.) 

In  the  local  category,  12  ads  in  the  survey  issue 
(Jan.  12,  1949)  attained  sufficiently  high  reader- 
ship  scores  to  rank  among  the  all-study  leaders 
in  their  respective  categories;  16  local  ads  at¬ 


tained  high  enough  Index  ratings  to  place  among 
the  all-study  leaders  based  on  the  Size-Equalizing 
Index. 

For  readership,  for  coverage,  for  sales  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  choose  the  ad-dominant  Star  and  get 
results. 


The  Washington  Star 


Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Rf presented  nationaUy  by  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St., 
NYC  17  ;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
Member:  Bureau  of  Advertiainc  ANPA,  Hetroi>olitan  Group, 
American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  Inc. 


*  Conducted  by  The  Advertising  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


EVENING  STAR  BROApCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM,  AND  WMAL-TV 
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9  Newspapers,  Radio 
Men  Get  SDX  Awards 


CHICAGO  —  Nine  newspaper 
and  radio  newsmen  were  hon¬ 
ored  for  work  done  in  1948,  re¬ 
ceiving  awards  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  American  Journalism, 
made  annually  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity. 

Those  receiving  awards  are: 

Nine  Winners  Listed 

Richard  C.  Looman,  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Journal,  general  report¬ 
ing. 

Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond 
( Va. )  Times  -  Dispatch,  editorial 
writing. 

Herbert  Block,  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Post  and  Post  -  Hall, 
Syndicate,  editorial  cartooning. 

W.  McNeil  Lowry,  Washington 
bureau,  James  M.  Cox  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Nat  Barrows,  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service,  foreign 
correspondence. 

Frank  Jurkoski,  International 
News  Photos,  New  York,  news 
picture. 

Ed  Dodd,  creator  of  the  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate  strip,  “Mark 
Trail,"  newspaper  cartooning. 

Merill  Mueller,  NBC,  London, 
radio  newswriting. 

George  J.  O’Connor,  WINR, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  radio  report¬ 
ing. 

Two  to  Be  Announced 

Two  more  SDX  awards  will 
be  announced  later,  according  to 
Carl  R.  Kesler,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  professional  affairs,  in 
charge  of  the  contest.  The  nine 
winners  were  chosen  by  a  group 
of  newspaper  editors,  radio  news 
executives  and  journalism  school 
deans  from  coast  to  coast.  Basis 
of  each  award  and  judges’  com¬ 
ments  follow: 

Looman  won  the  general  re¬ 
porting  award  for  a  series  of 
stories  exposing  fake  psychia¬ 
trists  in  the  San  Diego  Journal, 
a  newspaper  campaign  that  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention.  "In 
addition  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject  matter,"  the  judges 
said,  "we  were  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  entire  series  was 
straightforward  factual  report¬ 
ing  which  did  not  resort  to  the 
‘sob  sister’  type  of  embellish¬ 
ment  that  characterizes  many 
such  campaigns.” 

Dabney,  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  judges 
for  a  series  of  12  editorials  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Virginia  legislature 
and  the  Democratic  machine 
which  dominated  it.  The  judges 
singled  out  for  special  praise 
one  of  the  series,  entitled:  “We 
Will  Not  Be  Intimidated.” 

Top  Honors  to  Block 

The  editorial  cartooning  of 
Hebert  Block  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  was  given  top  honor 
because,  the  judges  said,  “it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  product 
of  a  genuine  and  integrated 
philosophy.”  The  judges  added: 
“His  cartoons  are  always  sim¬ 
ple,  never  labored.  'Their  im¬ 
pact  is  immediate.  Among  other 
things  that  impressed  us  about 


Herblock  is  his  wit.  His  car¬ 
toons  in  a  humorous  vein  show 
just  as  rich  a  background  for 
opinion  and  they  make  just  as 
serious  a  point  as  his  most 
gravely-spoken  pictures.” 

Merrill  Mueller,  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  won  the 
radio  newswriting  award  for  his 
dispatch  of  Feb.  28,  1948,  report¬ 
ing  the  overthrow  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  substitution  of  a  Communist 
regime.  Calling  it  a  distin¬ 
guished  exampie  of  newswriting, 
the  judges  recalled  how  Mueller 
hastened  from  a  holiday  in 
Spain  to  Prague  when  he  got 
word  of  the  crisis. 

“There,  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances,”  the  citation  said,  “he 
gathered  facts  and  gave  the 
world  its  first  word  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  being  drawn  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  that 
Jan  Masaryk  was  in  danger. 
His  dispatch  was  distributed 
verbatim  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  printed  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers." 

Warned  of  Flood 

George  J.  O’Connor,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Station  WINR,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  was  judged  to  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  radio 
reporting  when  he  anticipated 
that  a  flood  was  moving  towards 
Binghamton  and  other  communi¬ 
ties  and  went  ahead  on  his  own 
authority  to  warn  the  public  and 
“perform  a  spirited  public  serv¬ 
ice.” 

“On  March  16,  1948,”  the 

judges  said,  “O’Connor  noticed 
that  the  Susquehanna  I4ver 
was  rising  extremely  fast.  .  .  .” 
He  prodded  the  Broome  County 
officials  into  action  and,  on  his 
own  authority,  began  broad¬ 
casting  flood  warnings.  From  a 
remote  line  to  his  own  home  on 
the  river  10  miles  north  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  O’Connor  broadcast  fre¬ 
quent  bulletins  on  the  flood  and 
eye  witness  accounts  of  evacua¬ 
tions.” 

W.  McNeil  Lowry,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  for  the  Cox 
Newspapers,  Dayton  (O.)  News, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  Springfield  (O. ) 
News  and  Sun,  won  the  Wash¬ 


ington  correspondence  award 
for  a  series  of  dispatches  on  the 
grain  trade  lobby  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stor¬ 
age  program.  The  series  prompt¬ 
ed  an  investigation  leading  to 
indictment  of  a  former  Con¬ 
gressman  as  an  unregistered 
lobbyist  and  heightened  interest 
in  the  grain  storage  issue  in  the 
1948  campaign. 

The  judges  commented  that 
Lowry’s  stories  on  the  grain 
speculation  both  “constituted  an 
important  public  service  and 
represented  a  return  to  the  old 
style  digging-'beneath-the-surface 
reporting,  the  absence  of  which 
has  been  particularly  noticeable 
during  recent  years.  He  showed 
those  qualities  of  intelligent,  per¬ 
sistent  reporting  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  action  that  was  def¬ 
initely  in  the  public  interest.” 

Barrows  Series  Cited 

Nat  Barrows,  who  is  assigned 
to  the  United  Nations  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service,  was  judged  first  in  for¬ 
eign  correspondence  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  his  coverage 
of  conditions  in  countries  close 
to  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  was  spe¬ 
cifically  cited  for  his  exclusive 
stories  on  the  Russian-sponsored 
aerial  supply  line  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  into  Palestine,  obtained 
while  he  was  covering  UN  ses¬ 
sions  in  Paris. 

The  judges  commented  that  he 
was  selected  “for  his  brightness 
of  style,  clarity  of  writing  and 
the  freshness  of  his  material  on 
Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland”  in  addition  to  his 
stories  on  the  supply  line  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  into 
Palestine. 

Kosenkina  Picture 

Frank  Jurkoski’s  widely  print¬ 
ed  picture  of  Oksana  Kosenkina 
just  after  she  had  leaped  to  free¬ 
dom — and  serious  injury — from 
the  Soviet  consuiate  in  New 
York  City  won  this  International 
News  Photos  photographer  the 
award  for  the  best  news  picture 
of  the  year.  “It  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  news  story  of  move¬ 
ment,”  the  judges  said.  “The 
photographer  had  to  act  quickly 
and  intuitively.  His  effort  was 
paced  by  precision  as  shown  by 
the  sharpness  of  his  negative 
and  composition  of  the  scene.” 

An  award  for  newspaper  car- 

WHAVS  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


TnnAV'c 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


The  Associated  Press 


ICMA  Member 
Appeal  Is  Made 

A  membership  drive  by  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  went  into  high  gear 
this  week  with  an  appeal  for 
each  member  to  get  at  least  one 
new  member. 

Letters  have  gone  out  to  93i 
non-member  newspapers,  invit. 
ing  their  participation  in  ICMA 
The  Membership  Committee,  of 
which  E.  P.  Schwartz,  bei 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  chairman,  said:  “While 
most  non-members  are  on  small¬ 
er  newspapers,  they  need 
ICMA.” 


tooning,  given  for  the  first  time 
this  year  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
went  to  Ed  Dodd’s  “Mark  Trail’’ 
strip. 

The  award  was  offered  for 
“an  outstanding  sequence  of  a 
comic  or  adventure  strip  to  be 
judged  on  the  artist’s  effective¬ 
ness,  both  in  ideas  and  drafts¬ 
manship,  in  affording  worth¬ 
while  entertainment,  instruction 
or  public  service.” 

Commenting  on  the  excellent 
art  work  and  entertainment 
value  of  many  entries,  the 
judges  said  “Mark  Trail”  was 
selected  for  its  additional  quali¬ 
ties  of  instruction  and  public 
service.  The  Post-Hall  strip, 
they  found,  was  of  high  educa¬ 
tional  value  and  “is  performing 
an  important  service  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  conservation  of  the 
forests  and  wildlife  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” 


OUAO- 

CITICS 


Over  200,000 

Met.  Population^ 


ARGUS  •  DISPATCH  NewtpepMi 
Cover  the  llllaeis  Sidel 

The  Argus-Dispatch  Newspapen 
give  complete  daily  coverage  ci 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  QUAD- 
CITIES,  where  nearly  60%  cl 
Quad-Cities’  population  live. 
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STEWART 

ALSOP 


now  in 


As  the  Communist  forces  drive  through  China, 
Stewart  AIsop  is  on  the  spot  reporting  directly 
on  the  implications  of  the  events,  the 
atmosphere,  the  people  and  places.  Meanwhile 
Joseph  AIsop  covers  Washington. 


No  single  columnist  can  maintain  the  dual 
Washington-and-the-world  writing  pace 
set  by  the  AIsop  team. 


Always  lively . . .  highly  readable . . .  informative 
. . .  authentic  — the  AIsop  column  belongs 
_  in  today's  newspaper. 


Matter  of  Fact 


Begin  pubiishing 
the  Aisop  coiumn 
with  Stewart's  re¬ 
ports  irom  China, 


I  fan  or  otherwise,  is  found  visiting  a 
!  Japanese  friend  after  11  o’clock  at 
night,  he  may  be  hauled  off  by  the 
watchful  military  police  to  face 
charges. 

Japanese  Cabinet  Ministers  come 
to  the  offices  of  subordinate 
American  ofiBcials  for  “adyice,” 
which  has  virtually  the  force  of 
law.  Twentieth-century  American 
Japan  has  a  little  in  common  wi^ 
nineteenth-century  British  In^H 

All  this  is  partly  understande^K 
A  military  occupation  is  by  de^BJ 
tion  run  by  the  military.  c|M 
querors  cannot  be  expected  to  live 
in  misery  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  conquered.  Only  a  fool  would 
propose  the  total  withdrawal  of 
American  military  power  or  civil 
jauthority  from  Japan.  Only  a  fool 
would  deny  that  the  occupation  of 
Japan  has  some  remarkable 
lachievements  to  its  credit.  Yet  the 
way  in  which  Japan  is  now  being 
governed  by  the  United  States  is 
[profoundly  politically  unhealthy. 
It  will  become  more  so  with  every 
passing  month.  Perlmps  no  beUer 
|way 


This  sleazy  Oriental  shantytown 
gives  the  traveler  the  odd  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  dragged  back 
through  five  years  in  time  and 
thousands  of  miles  in  space.  For 
Tokyo  is  still  remarkably  like  a 
big  war-time  city  very  far  behind 
the  battle  lines — Algiers,  say,  after 
the  fighting  had  moved  up  beyond 
Naples,  or  Naples  after  the  fall  of 
Rome,  or  Paris  well  after  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Bulge.  The  United 
States  Army,  in  its  rear  echelon 
capacity,  is  everywhere. 

Here  are  those  dimly  remem¬ 
bered,  omnipresent,  officious  Army 
signs  come  back  to  life  —  “Off 
Limits,”  “For  General  Officers 
Only,”  “For  Military  Personnel  1 
Only.”  Here  are  the  familiar 
mimeographed  forms,  which  every 
one  fills  out  in  triplicate,  and  no 
one  ever  looks  at  again.  Here  are 
the  well-pressed  Q.  I.s,  and  the 
pink-faced  military  police  In  their 
white  helmets,  trying  to  look 
Prussian  but  never  quite  succeed- 
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Fred  Schilplin 
Of  St.  Cloud 
Dies  in  N.  Y. 

Fred  Schilplin.  81,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  St.  Cloud 
( Minn. )  Times,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  April  28  in  a  taxicab 
en  route  to  Pennsylvania  Station 
in  New  York.  He  was  on  hLs 
way  home  from  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention. 

He  started  on  the  Times  as  an 
apprentice  when  he  was  12  years 
old.  having  been  raLsed  as  a  boy 
on  a  farm,  where  he  was  born, 
seven  miles  west  of  St.  Cloud. 
T^e  late  C.  F.  Macdonald,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  young  Fred  wasn’t 
long  in  learning  the  printing 
trade.  He  became  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  then  shift¬ 
ed  to  the  front  office  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Took  Over  in  1907 

Later  Mr.  Schilplin  became 
editor  and  business  manager. 
When  Mr.  Macdonald  died,  Fred 
Schilplin  became  sole  owner  of 
the  newspaper,  having  previous¬ 
ly  taken  a  brief  interlude  from 
newspapering  to  run  and  be 
elected  sheriff.  Since  1907,  he 
has  been  half  owner  of  a  big  job 
printing  concern,  the  Security 
Blank  Book  and  Printing  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  president. 

He  was  president  of  station 
KFAM,  owned  by  the  Times, 
and  he  organized  the  Minnesota 
Radio  Network.  He  also  oper¬ 
ated  farms  totaling  520  acres. 
He  was  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  in  1931- 
32  and  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  various  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations.  including  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

Mr.  Schilplin,  an  active  Demo¬ 
crat.  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
that  re-nominated  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  for  President  in  St.  Louis. 
He  served  as  St.  Cloud  post¬ 
master  from  1917  to  1919. 

Candidate  for  Governor 

He  was  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Min¬ 
nesota  governor  in  1934  and  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed 
state  director  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  a  post 
he  held  until  1938. 

When  the  Times  took  over  the 
Journal-Press  in  1929  and  re¬ 
tained  its  Republican  editor, 
Alvah  Eastman,  as  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  St.  Cloud  wondered 
how  political  divergencies  would 
be  reconciled.  The  merged  paper 
became  pretty  much  independ¬ 
ent  in  politics  and  everything 
ran  smoothly.  When  Mr.  East¬ 
man  died  on  Christmas  eve, 
1939,  Mr.  Schilplin  took  over  the 
editorial  page  and  wrote  most 
of  the  editorials,  leaning  rather 
strongly  toward  the  New  Deal. 

“After  seven  decades  as  a 
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46  out 
of  100 

46  out  of  every 
100  New  York  Sun 
families  own  their 
own  homes.  This  pro¬ 
portion  is  43%  higher 
than  the  proportion  for 
the  New  York  market, 
which  is  32  out  of  100. 


Fred  Schilplin 

Democrat,  it's  almost  impossible 
to  change  a  man.”  Mr.  Schilplin 
remarked  in  1943.  “But  excur¬ 
sions  into  politics  have  always 
been  in  the  nature  of  short  vaca¬ 
tions  from  my  real  job — news- 
papering.” 

Wins  Three  Awards 

At  an  Inland  editors'  clinic  re¬ 
cently,  Mr.  Schilplin  termed 
himself  one  of  the  “old-fash¬ 
ioned"  publishers,  who  writes 
his  own  editorials  and  never 
uses  syndicated  Washington  col¬ 
umnists.  “I  tell  my  readers  what 
the  candidates  stand  for,”  he 
said,  “but  I  don’t  tell  them  how 
to  vote.  I  give  them  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  let  them  make  their 
own  decisions  —  they  don’t  al¬ 
ways  agree  with  me.” 

In  1934,  the  Times  received 
three  top  honors  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Schilplin  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  the  former  Maude 
Comfort  Colgrove,  and  a  son, 
Frederick  C..  vicepresident  of 
the  companies  his  father  headed. 
■ 

18c  on  the  Dollar 

Winnipeg — The  Winnipeg  Citi¬ 
zen  owed  $129,231  against  assets 
listed  at  $40,000  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  April  13  after  one  year’s 
operation,  it  was  disclosed  at  a 
meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Co-Operative  Publishing  Co. 
Payment  to  creditors  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  18  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar,  it  was  announced. 


Baby  Edition  Goes 
To  100  Pages  This  Year 

Minden,  La. — When  the  11th 
annual  baby  edition  of  the 
Minden  Herald  makes  its  debut 
during  National  Baby  Week,  the 
largest  supplement  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Herald  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  its  regular  weekly 
edition.  This  year  enough  ad¬ 
vertising  space  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  to  justify  more  than  100 
pages. 

Began  as  2-Pager 

Published  for  the  past  decade 
by  Mrs.  Lila  Spiva,  the  supple¬ 
ment  has  grown  from  a  double¬ 
page  spread.  Printed  on  fine 
grade  paper,  the  edition  carries 
from  300  to  500  pictures  of  local 
babies.  More  than  60%  of  these 


babies  are  used  in  ads  by  mer¬ 
chants  to  illustrate  their  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Babies  not  used  in  ads  are  run 
as  news  photos  with  cutliiies 
giving  their  family  history 
Only  children  under  six  years 
of  age  are  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  only  cost  to  parents 
is  for  engraving;  however,  if  a 
merchant  uses  a  baby  in  his  ad 
copy  there  is  no  charge  to  the 
parents. 

■ 

S'witches  to  Tabloid 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. — The  Rici- 
era-Times  has  gone  to  tabloid 
format,  featuring  local  news  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  one  and  national 
pictures  on  the  back  page,  with 
the  top  headlines  of  the  day. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  Iowa 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  you’ll  feel  the  same!  If  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  farm  coverage.  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
covers  the  first  state  market  of  them  all.  And  it  covers  an 
urban  market  that  ranks  with  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland 
or  San  Francisco! 

How  much  of  the  market.^  Seventy  percent!  TYie  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  reaches  more  than  half  the  families  in  83 
of  Iowa’s  99  counties— a  quarter  or  more  in  the  rest. 

That’s  a  lot  of  circulation — 500,000,  in  fact.  Only  nine 
other  cities  have  Sunday  papers  to  match  it.  _ 

A  lot  of  buying  power,  too  .  .  .  Iowa  spends  five  billions 
a  year.  Yet  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  packages 
70%  of  all  who  spend  it,  and  delivers  them  to  you  for  a 
milline  rate  of  $1.70! 

PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 

The  Des  Moines  RegisteramdTribuni 
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From  spot  news  in  the  Journals  of  Commerce,  executives  plot  business 
weather  trends  and  raise  or  lower  their  sights  to  meet  current  conditions 


The  facts  of  today’s  events  create  tomorrow’s 
business  and  industrial  trends.  Men  who 
govern  day-to-day  policies  require  undelayed 
day-to-day  facts  in  order  to  shape  plans  for 
production,  selling  and  buying. 

That  is  why,  each  morning,  200,000  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  executives  scan  their 
Journals  of  Commerce,  interpret  the  facts  and 
make  decisions  to  meet  indicated  conditions. 

For  these  men  of  top  management,  the 
Jovunals  of  Commerce  spotlight  all  the  signifi¬ 
cant  news  for  business  and  industry.  These 
complete  daily  business  newspapers  are  edited 
solely  for  business,  industrial  and  financial 
interests.  Spot  dispatches  from  a  world-wide 
staff  and  exclusive,  business-angled  news  fea¬ 
tures,  funneled  down  to  the  specific  interests 
of  management  executives.  And  to  these 
executives  the  Journals  of  Commerce  bring 
the  day’s  most  vital  news. 

No  other  source  of  business  news  is  as 
complete  and  authentic  as  the  Journals  of 
Commerce,  the  daily  newspapers  that  are 
widely  regarded  as  the  barometer  for  business. 


The  RuunJrn^ijmilm, 

Table  iTaltySear), 


When  you  quote  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  you  can  be  sure  that  what  you 
quote  is  the  product  of  sound,  thorough  journalism. 

In  the  service  of  American  free  enterprise,  the  Journals  of 
Commerce  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  news  at  its  source  and 
to  authenticate  the  facts  before  releasing  them.  Only  through 
such  realistic  policies  have  these  newspapers  of  business  held 
the  confidence  of  their  readers,  year  after  year. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT’S  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 

Th«  Joaraa'I  of  Cemmorco,  53  Pork  Row,  Now  York  1 5,  N.  Y.  k  Cklca9o  Jonmoi  of  Commorco,  1 1  East  Grood  Avo.,  Ckico^o  90,  III. 
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Judge  Explains  Move 
For  Holding  Up  Verdict 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Keen 

interest  continued  here  this 
week  in  newspaper  and  court 
circles  over  the  request  made 
by  Judge  James  Gay  Gordon 
to  the  Inquirer,  Bulletin  and 
Daily  News  to  temporarily  sup¬ 
press  the  news  of  a  verdict  in  an 
extortion  trial.  ( E  &  P,  April  30, 
page  14.) 

Sharp  editorial  comment  fol¬ 
lowed  the  judge’s  attempt  to 
put  a  lid  on  the  news  of  con¬ 
viction  of  First  Assistant  Fire 
Marshal  John  R.  H<^kins. 

Editor  &  Publisher  obtained 
a  stenographic  report  of  Judge 
Gordon’s  comment  to  a  jury  in 
a  second  case  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  refusal  to  hold  up  the 
story.  Explaining  why  he  was 
locking  up  the  jury,  Judge  Gor¬ 
don  said: 

“I  am  afraid  I  have  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  communicate  to  you 
which  will  not  be  pleasing,  and 
in  doing  so  I  want  to  tell  you 
my  reasons  for  the  action  which 
I  am  about  to  take.  Ordinarily 
in  misdemeanors  of  this  kind, 
the  jury  is  not  kept  together  or 
locked  up,  as  the  common  ex¬ 
pression  goes,  during  the  trial 
of  a  case,  and  I  had  no  thought 
of  doing  so  in  this  case. 

'1  Gave  No  Order' 

“Although  you  wouldn’t  delib¬ 
erately  let  that  verdict  affect 
you.  we  are  all  human  and  you 
might  unconsciously  fall  under 
such  an  influence.  Therefore,  in 
order  that  justice  might  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  this  case,  and  your 
deliberations  kept  as  free  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  such  undesirable  in¬ 
fluences,  I  communicated  with 
the  daily  papers  and  asked  them 
— I  gave  them  no  order — but 
pointed  out  to  them,  in  what  I 
thought  was  a  fair  way,  how 
unfortunate  it  would  be,  if  this 
trial  should  be  complicated  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  verdict 
in  the  other  case — to  forego 
their  right  to  print  the  news  of 
that  verdict  for  a  couple  of 
days,  two  or  three  days,  until 
you  had  finished  the  trial  of  this 
case. 

“Of  course,  if  one  newspaper 
would  agree  and  another  re¬ 
fused  to  do  this  obvious  public 
service,  there  would  be  no  point 
in  asking  less  than  all  of  them 
to  so  agree. 

“Hence,  in  the  interest  of  your 
comfort  and  of  justice,  I  made 
that  request  of  them  and  they 
would  not  all  agree  to  do  as 
this  court  asked. 

"I  am  not  going  to  say  which 
one  or  more  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers  took  that  position,  but 
one  or  more  of  them  did.  and 
that  put  me  in  a  dilemma.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  I 
wasn’t  ordering  them  not  to 
publish  the  verdict  at  once,  or 
trying  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“But  freedom  to  print  carries 
with  it,  of  necessity,  freedom  to 
refrain  from  prinUng,  if  print¬ 
ing  at  a  particular  time  might 
do  a  public  harm.  To  that 


simple  request  I  got  a  cold  re¬ 
ception,  and  in  effect  was  told 
that  some  of  them  intended  to 
announce  the  verdict  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“I  am  not  chiding  them  at  this 
time.  I  am  only  telling  you 
this  so  that  you  will  know  that 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  and 
the  defendant  and  the  Attorney 
General’s  office,  and  even  this 
Court  had  nothing  to  do  with 
creating  the  situation  that  makes 
it  necessary  for  me  to  keep  you 
confined  during  the  trial  of  this 
case. 

“I  confess  I  was  shocked  at 
such  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  press  of  this  great  city  as  a 
whole  to  help  in  ^e  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  at  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  forego  not  for¬ 
ever,  not  to  wholly  suppress  the 
news,  but  only  to  forego  im¬ 
mediate  printing  of  it  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  court  of  justice,  when 
asked  to  so  do  in  the  interests 
of  justice. 

'Shocked'  at  Attitude 

“I  was  shocked  at  such  an 
attitude  in  the  newspapers  as  a 
whole,  because  some  of  them 
were — one  or  more  of  them — ^I 
am  not  saying  how  many,  were 
willing  to  cooperate  in  that 
public  service. 

“They  have  done  it  in  the 
past  at  the  request  of  police  and 
others  in  connection  with  in¬ 
vestigation  of  crimes,  but  when 
a  court  of  justice  in  your  com¬ 
munity  asked  them  to  do  a  sim¬ 
ilar  thing  in  order  to  insure 
that,  so  far  as  the  publication 
of  the  news  is  concerned,  this 
trial  wouldn’t  be  injuriously  af¬ 
fected  thereby,  they  refused. 

“I  did  not  resort  to  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  power  to  forbid  the  pub¬ 
lication.  I  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  public  duty  to  volun¬ 
tarily  do  so.  They  were  un¬ 
willing,  however,  to  make  such 
a  fair,  decent  arrangement  in 
order  that  a  pure  administration 
of  justice  might  not  be  threaten¬ 
ed  in  such  a  manner. 

“I  was  therefore  compelled  to 
resort  to  this  action  to  protect 
justice.  I  am  telling  you  this 
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now  only  that  you  may  under¬ 
stand  that  the  predicament  you 
are  now  in  was  not  created  by 
the  parties  or  by  the  court,  but 
by  the  section  of  the  press  of 
the  city  alone.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  zeal  for  a  possible 
‘beat’  would  lead  any  of  our 
great  newspapers  to  flaunt  the 
reasonable  request  of  a  court 
of  justice.  Be  sure,  however, 
that  we  will  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  you  comfortable 
during  your  confinement  from 
your  homes.’’ 

Newspapers  Comment 

Under  the  heading  of  “No  Lid 
on  the  News,’’  the  Bulletin  com¬ 
mented: 

“The  judge’s  position  is  under¬ 
standable,  and  his  desire  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  trial  of  the  second 
defendant  was  laudable.  But  he 
does  not  appear  to  comprehend 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  newspapers 
to  report  the  proceedings  of 
courts  of  record  currently,  and 
that  agreement  on  their  part  to 
withhold  information  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  matter  as  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  of  a  public  employe 
accused  of  extortion  would  be 
destructive  of  reader  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  press. 

“It  does  not  appear,  either, 
that  the  Judge  gave  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  precedent  that 
compliance  with  his  request 
would  have  established.  Six 
other  persons  connected  with 
the  Fire  Marshal’s  office  are  still 
to  be  tried.  Should  news  of  all 
verdicts  be  suppressed  until  the 
last  one  is  reached? 

“When  there  are  two  more  de¬ 
fendants  in  a  murder  case,  and 
a  severance  is  granted,  would 
the  Judge  recommend  suppres¬ 
sion  of  news  of  the  first  trial’s 
result  until  the  other  cases 
should  be  decided? 

“Fire  Marshal  Gallagher  is 
being  tried  on  a  different  set  of 
facts,  adduced  by  different  wit¬ 
nesses  from  those  presented  in 
the  Hopkins  case.  The  Bulletin 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
verdict  of  the  Gallagher  jury 
will  be  governed  less  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  another  jury  than  by  the 
testimony.  This  newspaper  re¬ 
grets  that  Judge  Gordon  can¬ 
not  see  it  that  way.’’ 

The  Inquirer  said: 

“The  Judge’s  extraordinary 
request  that  the  news  of  the 
Hopkins  verdict  be  suppressed 
temporarily  was  properly  re¬ 
fused.  The  verdict  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  court — ^how  could 
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Medical  Society 
Places  Campaign 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Benet  Hanjm 
&  Associates  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  advertising  for  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  in  its  current  campaign  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  voluntary  health  in¬ 
surance.  Media  include  nevn- 
papers  in  the  county. 


knowledge  of  it  be  kept  from 
the  public  in  any  event?  The 
information  was  bound  to  be 
spread  on  all  sides  at  once.  It 
was  the  newspapers’  duty  to 
publish  the  facts.  If  the  trial 
Judge  had  valid  reasons  for 
holding  back  the  announcement 
of  the  verdict,  it  was  up  to  him 
to  act  on  his  own. 

“The  prior  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  however,  is  to  the 
public,  not  to  some  possib^  con¬ 
fused  jurist.’’ 

Papers  Win  His  Admiration 

Judge  Gordon  wrote  to  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  general  manager  of 
the  Bulletin,  praising  the  paper's 
publication  of  his  remarks  to  the 
jury  as  “an  act  of  courageous 
and  high-minded  journalism.” 

Judge  Gordon  told  E&P  that 
about  15  years  ago  he  asked  Phil¬ 
adelphia  morning  newspapers  to 
withhold  the  verdict  in  a  mur 
der  case  if  a  decision  was 
reached  during  the  night  while 
a  jury  was  being  picked  to  th 
a  second  defendant.  In  that 
instance,  he  said,  the  papen 
agreed,  but  there  was  no  need 
to  withhold  because  the  verdict 
was  not  reached  until  morning. 
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Announcing . A  NEW  EASTERN  roller  plant 


THE  MORELAND  CORPORATION 

WILLOW  GROVE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Manufacturers  of 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 


NEWSPAPERS,  LETTERPRESS,  OFFSET,  ROTOGRAVURE 

Made  of  Synthetic  or  Natvral  Rubbers  or  Vulcanized  Oil 


Plant  is  located  just  outside  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
largest,  most  modern,  up-to-date,  best  arranged  and  equipped  factory 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  the  above  types  of  rollers. 

It  is  owned  and  operated  by,  and  its  products  sold  through,  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  roller  makers: 


HARRIGAN  ROLLER  COMPANY,  INC.  GOOFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY  SAMI  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO. 

311  Guilford  Avmut  211  N.  Camac  Street  636  Sherman  Street 

Baltimore  2,  Maryland  Philadelphia  7,  Penna.  Chicago  5,  Illinois 

FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN,  INC.  NATIONAL  ROLLER  COMPANY 

339  Oak  Street  307  Pearl  Street 

Buffalo,  New  York  New  York  7,  New  York 
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Linotype  Co. 


ort  Worth  S-T 


Names  Porte 
Sales  Director 

Harry  W.  Porte,  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Agency  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  his 
been  named  di¬ 
rector 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Executives 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
gathered  in  the  basement  of  the 
new  addition  on  a  Sunday  night, 
and  Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  pushed  a 
button  starting  the  newspaper's 
new  presses. 

His  father  took  off  the  first 
copy  of  the  edition  April  18,  re¬ 
calling  a  scene  43  years  earlier 
when  he  had  grabbed  from  the 
folder  the  first  copy  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star,  predecessor  of  the 
Star-Telegram. 

But  the  initial  press  run  of 
the  Star  in  1906  was  4,500  cop¬ 
ies,  printed  on  an  old  Scott 
press.  The  new  press,  a  10-unit 
Goss  Headliner,  will  be  printing 
more  than  200,000  copies  daily 
of  the  Star-Tel^ram’s  morning 
and  evening  editions. 

18-Month  Program 

Putting  the  new  press  into 
service  represented  completion 
of  the  largest  phase  of  the  Star- 
Telegram’s  modernization  and 
expansion  program,  begun  18 
months  ago.  A  four-story-and- 
basement  addition  about  doubles 
the  plant's  size,  llie  exjjansion 
program,  enlarging  all  depart¬ 
ments,  is  expected  to  be  wound 
t^)  in  the  Fall. 

When  the  three  old  presses 
ended  more  than  28  years  of 
service  by  printing  the  Sunday 
edition,  their  nameplates  were 
given  to  Mr.  Carter,  Sr.,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  along  with  last  copies,  au¬ 
tographed  by  pressmen. 

One  of  the  old  presses  had 
been  named  for  Amon,  Jr.,  a 
child  when  they  were  put  into 
service.  He  is  now  treasurer  of 
the  publishing  company. 

Laige  store- type  windows  in 
the  new  plant  i^rmit  passersby 
to  vi^w  the  printing  operation 
from  the  Sixth  and  Taylor  street 
side. 

Alsp  installed  is  a  new  Goss 
hard  -  packing  magazine  -  type 
color  press,  which  will  be  used 
to  print  the  Sunday  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  comics.  The  10-unit  Head¬ 
liner  is  also  equipped  with  color 
decks  for  printing  up  to  ^ree 
colors  and  black  on  any  page. 

Coincident  with  use  of  the 
new  press,  the  Star-Telegram’s 
page  size  has  been  lengthened 
one  and  one-quarter  inches,  to 
provide  that  much  more  linage 
per  column. 

When  the  old  Goss  presses 
ground  to  a  stop  in  the  pre-dawn 
hours  of  Sunday  morning,  April 
17,  they  had  printed  an  esti¬ 
mated  1,595,735,811  copies  of  the 
Star-Telegram  since  the  day 
they  started  rolling,  Dec.  5, 
1929. 

Frank  S.  Beneke,  press  fore¬ 
man,  who  had  been  with  the  old 
presses  all  that  time,  shoved 
back  his  black  cap,  and  said, 
“Nope,  I  don’t  hate  to  leave 
them.  I’ll  be  happy  to  get  to 
the  new  stuff.” 

But  he  conceded  it  would  take 
some  time  to  attain  the  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  new  that  he  had 
for  the  old  machinery. 

“I  could  always  tell  by  their 
hum  whether  they  were  work¬ 
ing  right  or  not,”  he  reminisced. 


of  sales 
for  the  com¬ 
pany,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  H.  Grif¬ 
fin,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  due  to 
the  pressure  of 
private  in- 


terests.  Mr.  Grif- 
fin  is  returning 
to  the  manage- 
ment  of  his  own 
business  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  p  . 

is  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Griffin  Brothen, 
Mr.  Porte  has  had  many  yean’ 
experience  in  both  the  newr 
paper  and  commercial  publish¬ 
ing  fields.  For  the  last  15  yean 
04  ,  D  ■  j  4  j  he  has  been  manager  of  the 

Stanley  Ross,  president  and  Pacific  Coast  Agency  for  Lino- 
director  of  the  Latin-^^erican  type  and  prior  to  that  time  he 
Press  Syndicate,  New  York,  has  served  as  assistant  manager, 
resigned  to  establish  his  own  jjjg  acquaintanceship  with  print- 
concern  for  the  sale  of  pnnting  ers  and  publishers  extendi 
machinery  and  establishing  of  throughout  the  country 
printing  plants  in  Latin  America  as  vicepresident  of  ’  Porte 
and  the  Far  East.  ,  .  Publishing  Company,  he  has  had 

Mr.  Ross,  who  founded  the  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
syndicate  in  Buenos  Aires  sev-  problems  of  printing  and  pub 
eral  years  ago  after  having  been  lishing.  He  was  one  of  the  or 
correspondent  in  Latin  America  ganizers  of  the  Newspaper  Man- 
for  the  Associated  I^ess  and  me  agers’  Association,  and  has  beea 
New  York  Times,  has  sold  his  active  in  press  associations 
half-interest  in  the  company  to 

„  _  ,  Morris  Mieyer,  vicepresident  and 

Foley  said  formerly  circulation  director  of 
pated  there  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Ob-  1 


Presto!  Amon  Carter.  Jr.,  pushes  button  to  start  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram's  new  presses.  Looking  on  are,  left  to  right:  Amon 
Carter,  Sr.,  publisher;  Harold  V.  Hough,  circulation  manager  and 
radio-television  director,  and  J.  M.  North,  vicepresident  and  editor. 

“If  there  was  any  little  thing 
wrong,  I  could  tell  just  by  lis¬ 
tening.” 

Mr.  Beneke’s  assistant  fore¬ 
man,  G.  W.  Stewart,  and  two 
other  pressmen,  Aaron  Eld- 
r^ge  and  Robert  H.  Grimes, 
had  also  worked  on  the  old 
presses  from  the  first  day. 

Mr.  Beneke,  incidentally,  is 
the  father  of  “Tex”  Beneke,  the 
band  leader. 
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sixty-nine  public 
and  parochial 
schools  enrolling 
over  sixty-six 
thousand  pupils 
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STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLEY 


why  more  than  400  leading  newspapers 
use  Recordak  microfilm  editions . . . 


They’re  easier  to  handle 


800  microfilmed  newspaper  pages  fit  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand  . . .  which  means  savings 
in  time  and  effort  for  any  library  staff  used  to 
handling  heavy,  unwieldy  bound  editions. 


They’re  easier  to  stack 


48,000  newspaper  pages  can  be  kept  in  a 
single  Film  File  drawer — in  just  2%  of  original 
stack  space.  A  tremendous  saving  .  .  .  one  that 
allows  you  to  file  your  complete  stacks  of  back 
editions,  IHerally,  at  the  librarian’s  finger  tips  . . 
ready  for  immediate  reference. 


They’re  easier  to  read 


The  whole  story’s  there  .  .  .  larger  than 
original  sixe  when  you  view  it  in  the  Recordak 
Reader.  Nothing  worn,  soiled,  missing.  And 
your  writers  can  get  information  faster — 
speed  the  film  from  page  to  page. 


fill#  llv  vv  9  •  •  •  the  best  way — experience  shows — for  newspapers 
large  and  small.  And  here's  all  you  need  to  do  to  realize  the  same 
advantages:  send  your  editions  to  the  nearest  Recordak  Microfilming 
Center — Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Here, 
experienced  technicians  will  microfilm  your  newspapers  at  reductions 
which  assure  optimum  clarity  when  the  "news"  is  projected  on  the  screen 
of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 

Look  into  the  low  cost  soon/  Write  to  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.),  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

Originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  newspaper  application. 


Philadelphia  Papers 
Appeal  Wage  Ruling 


PHILADELPHIA  —  In  a  long¬ 
standing  wage  dispute  between 
the  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Philadelphia  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union,  an  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board  has  awarded  an 
increase  of  $8.50  a  week  to  ap¬ 
proximately  575  journeymen 
pressmen  who  are  employed  on 
the  Inquirer,  Bulletin  and  Daily 
Newt. 

The  increase  amounts  to  com¬ 
bined  added  costs  for  the  three 
dailies  of  approximately  ^.000 
a  week,  also  retroactive  pay  of 
approximately  $117,000  from 
Nov.  1,  1948,  until  April  22, 
1949,  when  the  Board's  decision 
was  made. 

David  L.  Cole,  New  Jersey 
attorney,  was  chairman  of  the 
board.  Stewart  Hooker,  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Harry  L.  Hawkins, 
Bulletin,  publisher  -  appointed 
members,  filed  a  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  and  an  appeal  has  been 
taken  to  the  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board.  The  union- 
appointed  members  were  Wil¬ 
liam  B  Carter  and  Joseph  P. 
Kelly. 

$75  for  37V2  Hours 

The  present  dispute  grew  out 
of  a  reopening  wage  clause  in 
the  contract  which  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  Nov.  1,  1949.  It  was 
signed  Aug.  8,  1947. 

The  rate  in  this  contract  was 
$75  per  week  for  37Vi  hours  of 
work.  While  the  work-week  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  one 
of  40  hours,  it  is  only  37V&  hours 
since  it  includes  a  half-hour 
paid  lunch  period.  On  the 
night  side  the  working  hours 
are  33%  per  week,  excluding 
lunch  periods,  and  the  scale  is 
$77. 

The  dissenting  opinion,  signed 
by  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins,  stated  in  part: 

“The  undersigned  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
signed  the  decision  in  this  case 
only  because  the  International 
Arbitration  Agreement  requires 

“We  dissent  emphatically 
from  the  findings  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  We  disagree  with  the 
theories  he  applied;  we  seriously 
question  the  accuracy  of  his  cal¬ 
culations;  and  we  resent  the  tor¬ 
tuous  reasoning  by  which  every 
possible  statistic  and  argument 
has  been  applied  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  ultimate  disadvantage. 

Scale  Compariaiona  Mad# 

“The  Chairman  failed  and,  in 
fact,  refused  to  follow  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  he  him¬ 
self  has  enunciated  in  prior 
cases,  and  principles  which  the 
International  Board  has  laid 
down  on  similar  cases. 

“The  Chairman  indicated  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  hearing 
that  evidence  of  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  other  cities  was  not 
involved  in  the  wage  reopening 
unless  the  parties  themselves 
wanted  to  offer  such  evidence, 
in  which  case  that  subject 


would  have  to  be  gone  into 
thoroughly. 

“After  both  parties  decided 
not  to  introduce  such  evidence, 
the  Chairman  nevertheless  con¬ 
cluded  that  working  conditions 
are  substantially  the  same  in 
the  other  cities  selected  by  him 
without  any  supporting  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  record.  He  there¬ 
after  refused  to  consider  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  reopen  the  hearings  for 
the  limited  purpose  of  taking 
such  evidence  regarding  the 
comparability  of  such  working 
conditions. 

“This  untenable  position  was 
taken  by  the  Chairman  in  the 
face  of  the  decision  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Board  in 
the  Hudson  County  Pressmen’s 
case,  rendered  in  July,  1948, 
which  held  that  comparisons  of 
scales  between  cities  could  not 
be  properly  made  unless  it  were 
shown  that  working  conditions 
were  ‘substantially  identical.’ 

"^cause  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  working  conditions 
in  other  cities,  the  International 
Board  entirely  eliminated  this 
factor  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 
The  International  Board  went 
on  to  say  that  more  important 
than  the  inter-city  comparisons 
are  settlements  with  the  other 
unions  in  the  same  plants.  On 
this  basis,  the  International 
^ard  awarded  an  increase  to 
the  Pressmen  identical  with  that 
granted  by  the  same  Publishers 
to  the  Typographical  Union. 

“Not  only  did  the  Chairman 
in  the  present  case  disregard 
the  International  Arbitration 
Board’s  decision  as  to  the  effect 
of  local  inter-craft  settlements, 
but  he  applied  the  scales  in 
other  cities  to  award  a  much 
higher  wage  increase  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  awarded, 
even  though  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  record  as  to  the 
comparability  of  working  or 
employment  conditions,  other 
than  day  shift  hours,  in  these 
other  cities. 

Object  to  Formula 

“The  Chairman  based  his  find¬ 
ings  as  to  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
crease  on  a  formula  involving 
four  elements  which  he  him- 
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Man-Wiie  Coltimn 

Son  Diego,  Calii. — Though 
■eriously  ill  and  confined  to 
his  home  since  an  operation 
almost  two  months  ago.  For¬ 
rest  Warren,  ean  of  San  Diego 
columnists,  has  continued  his 
folksy  coluitm  in  the  San  Diego 
Journal  without  interruption. 
This  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  writing  partnership  wit^ 
his  wife,  and  ever  since  the 
byline  has  read.  "By  Forrest 
and  Nina  Warren",  the  col¬ 
umn  heading  has  been  chan¬ 
ged  from  “People  I  Know"  to 
“People  We  Know". 


self  selected,  despite  the  strenu¬ 
ous  protest  of  the  two  under¬ 
sign^  Board  members  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  two  factors  involv¬ 
ing  inter-city  comparisons.’’ 

The  four  elements  were,  £^c- 
cording  to  Chairman  Cole’s 
opinion:  1.  Cost  of  living 

changes.  2.  The  wage  move¬ 
ment  pattern  in  comparable 
cities.  3.  The  intra-plant  wage 
structures.  4.  Matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  equity  or  inequity  under 
which  come  inter-city  rate  com¬ 
parisons  for  similar  work  under 
similar  working  conditions  and 
comparisons  with  pressmen  in 
the  commercial  printing  indus 
try  in  Philadelphia. 

The  dissenters  said  they  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  selection  of 
factors  1  and  3  as  having  weight 
in  the  final  determination,  but 
“we  take  sharp  issue  with  the 
Chairman’s  application  of  these 
two  principles  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.’’ 

Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Hooker 
said  further: 

“We  disagree  with  the  use  of 
factors  2  and  4,  both  as  to  their 
relevancy  in  making  this  in¬ 
terim  wage  determination,  and 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  applied.’’ 

The  majority  opinion  stated: 

“Unquestionably,  such  inter¬ 
city  comparisons  critically  made 
are  of  substantial  weight  in 
judging  the  merits  of  this  case.’’ 

Latest  scales  for  pressmen,  as 
listed  in  the  opinion,  most  of 
which  are  for  a  37Vfe  hour  week, 
are:  New  York,  $93.50;  Detroit, 
$94.60;  Cleveland,  $90.60;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  ^0;  Buffalo,  $86.53; 
Minneapolis,  $93.75;  Kansas 
City.  $87.50;  Indianapolis,  $85.50; 
Denver,  $85,  and  Louisville,  $88. 


DO 

‘  THEY/!;fez7  ;hYOU 

Just  a  minor  mechanical 
radirct?  That’s  an  uneco- 
nomical  way  to  look  at  it.  No 
.  .  .  not  Just  frames  to  lock 
up  your  forms. 

TTiey  are  necessary  accurate 
eiiuipment.  Correct  chases 
mean  savimr  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mats.  Ask 
any  mechanical  engineer. 


nmERiinn  steel 
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•Sliott 


AL  SPIERS,  JR.,  editor  of  the 
Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Dispatch,  made  up  a  column 
from  E&P’s  Short  Takes  re¬ 
cently;  later  he  slipped  himself 
on  this  one:  “If  it’s  a  kitten 
you’d  like  to  cuddle,  try  Mrs 

H.  L .  Phone  ..... 

She  has  five  that  aren’t  km«  ' 
for  this  world  unless  someone  1 
adopts  them.’’  ’ 


BROADWAY’S  wise-owl  Vorietj, 
referring  to  a  woman  radio 
station  owner,  said  she  was  “the 
only  one  of  her  sex  in  New 
England.” 


THE  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe 
Democrat,  reporting  the  death 
of  a  prominent  banker,  related: 
“He  had  entered  the  hospital 
for  a  check.” 


A  SPECIAL  message  to  Gty 
Editors  from  the  publicity  of¬ 
fice  of  Mental  Health  Week  in 
Illinois  stated:  “Certainly  no 
person  in  the  community  it 
better  acquainted  with  the  da.T 
to-day  suffering  caused  by  men¬ 
tal  illness  than  the  city  e^tor 
of  a  newspaper.” 

■ 

A  U.P.  item  from  Stockholm 
reported  recently  that  Paal 
Robeson  had  said  he  “would  be 
happy  to  sin  in  Copenhagen  if 
the  Danish  Communist  new 
paper  sponsored  the  concerts.” 
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Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  Reports  for  1948... 


A  year  of  Progress  and  Results 
for  an  Oil-using  World!.. 


OIL  SHORTAGE  FEARS  of  a  year  ago  have  vanished.  .All  around 
the  world,  oil  resources  are  expanding.  In  doing  their  part  to 
meet  the  rising  needs  for  oil,  this  Company  and  its  affiliates  last  year 
made  the  greatest  efforts  in  their  history.  Here  are  some  facts  from  this 
Company’s  Annual  Report  to  its  more  than  200,000  stockholders  .  .  . 


1  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  AGAIN  INCREASED. 

After  setting  new  records  in  both  1946 
and  1947,  this  Company  and  affiliates  in 
1948  increased  crude  oil  production  by 
8%  over  the  year  before.  Output  of  crude 
oil  by  our  domestic  affiliates  represented 
9%  of  the  total  crude  produced  in  the 
U.S.  Output  of  affiliates,  world-wide, 
represented  14%  of  world  production. 


More  wells  drilled  than  ever  before. 
Proved  reserves  increased 


2  SEARCH  FOR  NEW  OIL  SOURCES  SET 
RECORDS.  More  wells  were  drilled  than 
ever  before.  Costs  for  this  were  a  record 
$374,000,000  in  1948.  Proved  reserves  in 
the  earth  at  year’s  end  were  at  a  new  high. 


14  new  Supertankers  ordered,  each  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  wartime  tankers 


3  EVEN  GREATER  COSTS  FOR  EXPANSION  AND 
REPLACEMENT  Were  again  required  to 
meet  rising  needs  for  oil.  Jersey  Standard 


and  affiliates  spent  a  record  $529,415,000 
in  1948,  even  more  than  1947’s  invest¬ 
ment  of  426  millions.  For  these  needs  and 
payment  of  dividends,  money  again  was 
drawn  from  earnings,  from  borrowing, 
from  sale  of  assets,  and  from  further  call 
on  savings  of  past  years. 

4  NEW  FACILITIES  RESULTED  ALL  OVER  THE 
OIL-PRODUCING  WORLD.  In  Venezuela, 
the  world's  largest  pipeline  was  completed. 
Fourteen  new  supertankers  were  ordered, 
each  nearly  twice  the  capacity  of  wartime 
tankers.  At  Montreal  and  Edmonton  in 
Canada;  at  Billings,  Montana;  Linden. 
New  Jersey;  and  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
new  refining  facilities  for  more  and  better 
oil  products  went  into  service.  At  Amuay, 
Venezuela,  a  new  60,000  barrels  per  day 
refinery  neared  completion. 


New  facilities  like  this  modern  refinery 
help  increase  oil  supplies 


5  RELATIONS  WITH  EMPLOYEES  CONTINUED 
EXCELLENT.  Again  there  were  no  do¬ 
mestic  strikes  or  work  stoppages.  At  year’s 
end  the  gross  investment  in  property,  plant 
and  equipment  amounted  to  $26,600  for 
each  of  the  129,000  employees  of  Jersey 
and  its  affiliated  companies. 

5  BOTH  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  ROSE. 

As  reported  in  the  consolidated  state¬ 
ment,  total  income  of  all  companies  was 
$3,332,187,000,  an  increase  of  40%  over 
1947.  At  the  same  time,  costs  were  also 


up  40%.  $1,386,248,000  was  paid  for 
crude  oil  and  other  supplies.  $573,459,000 
paid  to  employees,  $492,000,000  for  other 
operating  costs.  Taxes  of  $268,000,000 
were  paid. 

7  RECORD  NET  EARNINGS,  LARGELY  PLOUGHED 
BACK.  Consolidated  net  earnings  totaled 
$365,605,000.  Yet  this  total,  plus  affiliates’ 
earnings  assignable  to  stockholders  other 
than  Jersey,  plus  all  of  the  year’s  deprecia¬ 
tion  allowances  was  just  about  equal  to 
the  amount  of  money  put  back  into  the 
business  to  meet  pressing  needs  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  replacements.  Stockholders  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  (N.J.)  received 
dividends  of  $2.00  per  share  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  stock,  plus  a  stock  dividend  of  two 
shares  for  each  40  shares  held. 


For  copies  of  the  full  report  write 
Room  1626,  30  Rockefeller  Plata, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


A  LTHOL'GH  world  oil  consump* 
.XJk.  tion  for  the  year  increased  6.5%, 
and  U.S.  consumption  5.6%  .  .  .  the 
need  was  met  and  more.  Threatened 
shortages  were  averted.  Proved  re¬ 
serves  in  the  earth  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  New,  modern  facilities 
for  meeting  present  and  future  needs 
are  coming  into  operation  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Increasingly,  human 
progress  calls  for  more  and  more  oil. 
In  every  way,  the  year  1948  was  a 
year  of  progress  and  results  for  an 
oil-using  world. 

The  better  vou  live, 

the  more  oil  you  uset 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 


St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Has  420-Pg.  Centennial 


ST.  PAUL,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul  a  cake  table,  there  was  a  single 

Pioneer  Press  observed  its  cen-  last  piece  of  cake  left  on  one 

tennial  with  the  publication  of  plate.  Observing  a  superstition, 

a  420-page  Sunday  edition  April  she  refused  it  and  got  a  piece 

24,  ushering  in  a  week  of  ob-  from  another  cake.  Behind  her 

servance  of  the  paper’s  100th  was  H.  W.  Hailey,  circulation 

birthday.  director,  who  was  not  supersti- 

The  Sunday  paper,  the  second  tious.  He  took  the  lone  piece 

largest  ever  published  in  this  of  cake,  and  found  a  $100  bill 

country,  according  to  records  in  it.  Miss  Jacobson’s  slice  was 

the  management  was  able  to  a  blank. 

obtain,  consisted  of  184  full-size  Another  function  in  connec- 
pages,  and  236  tabloid  pages,  the  tion  with  the  centennial  was  a 

whole  paper  weighing  about  4V4  dinner  given  by  the  St.  Paul 

pounds.  Association  of  Commerce,  at 

In  a  message  to  Harold  Shu-  which  B.  H.  Bidder,  editor  and 

gard,  general  manager  of  the  president  of  Northwest  Publica- 

Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  tions,  the  publishing  corpora- 

D.  J,  Mahoney,  vicepresident  of  tion,  was  honored.  He  was 

thie  Mwmi  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  given  a  huge  cake  with  100  B.  H.  Bidder,  right,  president  oi  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  thanh 

said:  “Congratulations  on  your  candles,  and  a  plaque  “in  grate-  the  St,  Paul  Association  of  Commerce  for  their  “most  magniiiceni 

big  420-page  paper.  I  believe  ful  recognition  of  a  century  of  tribute  to  a  newspaper  and  its  publishers."  The  Association  tpon- 

mat  is  second  in  size  only  to  our  meritorious  service  to  St.  Paul  -ored  a  snecial  program  for  the  newspaper  on  its  100th  birthdar 

504-page  edition  of  July  26,  and  the  Northwest  by  Minne-  a  p  h  v  y. 

1925.”  sota’s  oldest  newspaper,  the  St.  A  resume  of  the  Pioneer’s  his-  neer  Press. 

Coincidentally,  the  same  man  Paul  Pioneer  Press.’’  tory  was  given  as  follows:  1927 — The  Dispatch  and  Pio- 

who  supervised  scheduling  of  A  movie  party  was  given  car-  1849 — ^The  Minnesota  Pioneer’s  neer  Press  were  purchased  by 


the  news  sections  for  the  rec-  riers  the  Saturday  after  the  big  first  issue  as  a  weekly  paper,  Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Joseph  E 

ord  Miami  paper  performed  the  edition,  as  a  mark  of  thanks  for  April  28.  Bidder,  Victor  F.  Bidder  and 

same  duties  for  the  Pioneer  their  struggles  with  the  huge  18)54 — The  Pioneer  appeared  Leo  E.  Owens. 

Press’  second-place  edition,  paper.  as  a  daily,  March  1.  1933 — The  Dispatch  and  Pio- 

Dwight  B.  Jones,  night  editor  Planning  for  the  mammoth  1855 — ^The  Pioneer  Democrat  neer  Press  acquired  the  St.  Paul 
of  the  Pioneer  Press,  was  news  edition  started  about  a  year  ago,  emerged  following  a  merger  of  Daily  News. 

^itor  of  the  Daily  News  in  and  intensive  preparation  of  the  Daily  Minnesota  Pioneer  1938 — ^Bernard  H.  Bidder  be- 

1925.  material  for  it  got  under  way  and  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Demo-  came  publisher  of  the  Dispatch 

Preaa  Run  of  190.000  right  after  the  first  of  the  year  crat. 


_ *  -1  with  assignment  of  full-time  em- 

Demand  for  the  centennial  nloves  to  the  work 
paper  far  exceeded  capacity  of  ‘  . 

the  plant  to  produce  it.  The  Many  Pnceless  Pictures 
press  run  was  190,000,  which  As  the  time  for  publication 


1861 —  The  St.  Paul  Daily  Press  1946 — Bernard  H.  Bidder  be 

appeared,  Jan.  1.  came  president  and  editor  of  the 

1862 —  The  Pioneer  Democrat  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
became  known  as  the  St.  Paul  Herman  Bidder  became  publish- 


A  MSI  vT€io  wuic'ii  AS  uie  uixie  xur  puuiicttkiuii  9R 

included  about  12,000  copies  sold  neared,  virtually  every  editorial  is^— The  DisMteh  found- 
as  souvenir  editions,  with  mail-  department  employe  worked  Dispatch  was  louna 

ing  to  anywhere  in  the  country  spare  and  overtime  on  prepara-  ®  ,o>7=  -m,,.  c*  r»oii«  nin- 


country  spare  and  overtime  on  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  hundreds  of  stories 


Pioneer  Editor  Recalled 
In  a  special  article  on  the 


iiiijrwucic  111  iiic  couniry  spare  ana  overiime  on  prepara-  iQ>7e _ Tn,.,  cr  Uo.ii  noilw  'Pin-  “  apc<.iai  aiiii;ic  uii  lue 

at  35  cents  each.  tion  of  the  hundreds  of  stories  „  l^^^-The  St.  Paul  Daily  Pio  pjgneer’s  history.  John  H.  Bar 

Advertising  sales  were  cut  off  and  priceless  old  pictures.  oV  vey  described  the  founder  of 

several  weeks  before  the  pub-  Stories  carried  through  the  spe-  I®  ff*®  S,  the  Minnesota  Pioneer-^ame 

lication  date  as  size  of  the  paper  cial  and  regular  news  sections  ^  °  Madison  Goodhue — as  “a  power 

reached  a  point  where  produc-  told  highlights  of  the  history  nr-inhBr  of  fully-built,  39-year-old  man  with 

tion  would  have  been  impos-  of  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota  from  thL Llled  th^Pi^  (Continued  on  page  28) 
sible,  and  all  advertising  of  and  pre-territorial  days  to  date,  with  ““®  ^ 

taking  of  orders  for  the  special  emphasis  on  the  days  of  Minne-  horamo  the  _ 

Jailing  was  halted  the  day  be-  sota  territory,  the  centennial  of  st  P^B^ioneer Press  Oct  29 

fore  publication,  as  the  entire  which  also  is  being  observed 

run  was  sold  out.  Three  days  this  year.  »  ^P®  V®®® 

after  the  publicaUon  date,  offers  nrintine  of  the  snecial  extensive  news 

to  T>iirr-ha«.  tha  o  -Actual  printing  Of  the  Special  ^jre  service  in  the  nation. 


after  the  publication  date,  offers 


to  Durchase  the  edition  at  SI  a  wire  service  in  me  nation, 

coorwi^made  ^  ^veraS  ®®®t»°J“_  A® wh^  1885^eorge  _Thornpson  pur- 


S  wh^wTnfed ^extra'^coSes®"'  ®  ^^-page  tebloid  section  start^  ehased  thrst."  Paul  Dispatch. ' 
sons  wno  wanted  extra  copies.  running.  From  then  on  special  l909_The  Pioneer  Press  and 

467,731  Lmes  oi  Ads  press  runs  of  centennial  sections  Dispatch  were  merged.  May  21. 

The  Sunday  paper  carried  a  were  sandwiched  in  wherever  1923— C.  K.  Blandin’  obtained 

total  of  467,731  lines  of  advertis-  possible  in  the  schedule  of  pub-  control  of  the  Dispatch  and  Pio- 

ing,  about  three  times  that  of  fishing  the  regular  editions,  _  _  _ 

a  normal  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  which  ran  especially  heavy  for  I—  -  -  -  -  -  -  I 

The  actual  centennial  anni-  the  period.  The  final  run  on  I  | 


a  normal  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
The  actual  centennial  anni¬ 


versary  was  the  following  Saturday  night  was  a  92-page 
Thursday,  when  the  paper’s  full-size  edition,  composed  of 
dateline  carried  the  notation  the  three  normal  news  sections. 
“101st  Year — No.  1.”  and  a  combination  sports  and 

During  the  centennial  week  want-ad  section.  The  women’s 
girls  of  the  office  in  contact  with  section,  and  Pioneer  magazine 
the  public  were  garbed  in  old  ran  Saturday  morning,  a  normal 
style  dresses,  and  flags,  pennants  time,  and  comics  were  printed 
and  bunting  decorated  the  build-  earlier  in  the  week,  as  usual, 
ing.  Capacity  of  the  newly-con- 

In  the  main  lobby  was  a  structed  mailing  building,  across 
giant  birthday  cake,  about  six  from  the  main  building,  were 
feet  in  height,  and  decorated  taxed  to  house  the  stacks  of  sec- 


QUAD 

50%  FASTER 


ON  THE 


with  a  hundred  candles. 

A  party  for  employes  on 


tions  printed  ahead  of  time. 

A  mathematically  inclined 


*No  counting.  No  filling 

Thursday,  April  28,  was  featured  staffer  figured  out  that  if  the  ®**t  line*.  Linotype  s  Self-  1 

by  coffee  and  cake,  with  num-  190,000  papers  were  stacked  one  Quadder  does  it  automat- 

erous  pieces  of  the  cakes  con-  atop  the  other,  they  would  have  ically  — up  to  50%  faster 

taining  capsules  in  which  was  made  a  pile  more  than  14,520  than  hand  quadding. 

currency,  hills  ranging  from  $1  feet  high — higher  than  Mt. 

to  $100.  Alma  Jaco^on,  chief  Whitney,  tallest  U.  S.  peak.  f_-  -  -  -  —  — 

telephone  operator,  may  recover  More  than  425  tons  of  news-  LiiM><vp«  Caalon.  Chmlt^nham  Bold  Cond,  mmd 
from  that.  When  she  reached  print  were  used.  aoone  so.  ts 
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Father  Knickerbocker’s 

have  had  their  annual  Spring  circus  holiday  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  the  finest  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum 
&  Bailey  performance  in  79  years  has  made  it  one  to  be 
remembered. 

Sunday  night  the  Big  Show  moves  to  Boston  Garden 
and  then  under  canvas  at  Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
in  many  cities,  large  and  small.  The  word  from  New  York 
and  its  great  newspapers  is  forthright  and  positive:  THE 
CIRCUS  is  a  "must''  this  year. 

So,  the  Ringling  press  men  take  to  the  road,  proud 
of  the  1949  edition  of  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  and 
its  producer,  John  Ringling  North.  Now  come  the  reunions 
with  stalwart  friends  everywhere,  for,  be  it  New  York  or 
New  Orleans,  newspaper  men  feel  that  the  Big  Show  is 
largely  theirs. 

Circus  trains  are  rolling.  The  Ringlings  are  coming — 
and  Barnum,  too. 

Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth 
ROLAND  BUTLER,  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN,  Story  Man  •  ALLEN  LESTER 
WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON 


St.  Paul  Centennial 

continued  from  page  26 

a  shock  of  thick  brown  hair  and 
a  square-jawed  face”  who  busily 
set  type  and  corrected  proofs  in 
a  drafty  carpenter  ship. 

The  founder,  Mr.  Harvey  re¬ 
lated,  strode  forth  into  the  dirt 
streets  with  copies  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  Pioneer  over  his 
arm,  delivering  them  to  sub¬ 
scribers  and  gathering  advertise¬ 
ments  and  news  items  for  his 
next  issue. 

Mr.  Goodhue,  a  seasoned  fron¬ 
tier  editor,  a  New  Hampshire 
Yankee  who  had  gone  West 
when  he  was  21  years  old,  be¬ 
came  the  No.  1  boaster  of  the 
Minnesota  Territory. 

According  to  the  Harvey 
story,  the  Pioneer  editor’s  praise 
often  was  exaggerated  and  his 
prophecies  over-exuberant;  he 
fought  continuously  for  civic 
improvement;  but  there  was 
little  reticence  or  temperance  of 
language  when  it  came  to  poli¬ 
tics.  “Miserable  drunkard,” 
“profligate  vagabond,”  “thief” 
•were  common  epithets  in  his  ar 
senal. 

Mr.  Goodhue  died  Aug.  27, 
1852  of  the  effects  of  exposure 
and  overexertion  incurred  in 
jhelping  open  a  new  road  on  the 

•  west  side  of  the  river.  Effects 
'  of  stab  wounds  suffered  in  a 

duel  two  years  previously  occa- 
isioned  by  one  of  his  editorials 
was  believed  a  contributing 
cause. 

Bidders*  Role  Told 

Bringing  the  story  up  to  date, 
Mr.  Harvey  related: 

“Bernard  H.  Bidder,  who  with 
his  brothers  Joseph  and  Victor, 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  operation 
of  newspapers  from  New  York 
to  Seattle,  became  active  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  in  1938,  at  a  time  when 
business  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
St.  Paul. 

•  “The  Bidders  had  surveys 
made  which  revealed  that  there 
was  a  definite  flight  of  money 
from  the  city.  B.  H.  Bidder  set 
about  to  reverse  the  flow.  Oper¬ 
ating  on  the  knowledge  that  the 

.hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  also 
spends  most  of  the  money,  the 
papers  sponsored  the  Women’s 
Institute  of  St.  Paul,  to  promote 
'  the  cultural  and  educational  in- 
,  terests  of  the  conrununity,  to 
arouse  pride  in  their  city  among 
the  women  and  to  attract  favor¬ 
able  attention  to  St.  Paul  from 
outside. 

;  “The  women  of  St.  Paul 
listened  to  programs  of  lectures 
.and  music  by  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  figures. .  They 
surveyed  the  stores  and  their 
.  merchandise,  told  merchants 
what  they  liked,  what  they  dis¬ 
liked  and  what  they  would  like 
to  have.  Through  their  efforts 
clean-up  and  beautification  proj¬ 
ects  were  carried  out.  Various 
civic  projects  found  the 
Women’s  Institute  squarely  be¬ 
hind  them.  Money  was  being 
spent  in  St.  Paul,  not  outside. 

“After  only  a  year  of  activity 
by  the  Women’s  Institute,  bank 
deposits  in  St.  Paul  climbed  33 
million  dollars  higher  than  the 
previous  year,  bank  loans  were 
up  $7,500,000  and  payrolls  in¬ 
creased  by  11  millions.  The 


trend  had  been  reversed  and 
has  since  continued  in  the  fav¬ 
orable  direction. 

“The  papers  in  addition  have 
given  heavy  Support  to  all  ven¬ 
tures  seeking  to  improve  com¬ 
merce,  government  and  good  liv¬ 
ing  in  St.  Paul.” 

Herbert  Lewis  Takes 
Position  ol  Editor 

BEBNABD  H.  BIDDEB  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pioneer  Press  and 

_  Dispatch.  He 

will  continue  as 
president  of  the 
two  papers. 

Herbert  Lewis, 
editorial  direc¬ 
tor  since  1933, 
will  replace  Mr. 
Bidder  as  editor. 

Mr.  Bidder 
said  he  resigned 
because  of  an 
increasing  press 
of  business  and 
Lewis  jjis  desire  to  in¬ 

crease  his  activity  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr.  Lewis  first  worked  for  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  as 
University  of  Minnesota  corre¬ 
spondent  in  1916.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  a  full-time  reporter,  re¬ 
write  and  desk  man.  At  the 
university  he  received  a  B.A. 
and  M.A.  in  political  science  and 
modern  history.  He  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  In  1920  he  won  the 
Harris  political  science  compe¬ 
tition  open  to  undergratuates  of 
Midwest  universities  and  col¬ 
leges. 

In  1921  Mr.  Lewis  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  editorial  staff.  He 
became  chief  editorial  writer  in 
1924  on  the  retirement  of  Harry 
T.  Black.  During  the  war  he 
visited  South  America  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

After  the  war  he  went  to 
Germany.  France  and  England 
on  assignments.  He  was  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  in 
1941  and  was  in  Washington  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He 
was  managing  editor  during  the 
war  and  resumed  his  position  as 
editorial  director  in  1945. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers. 

■ 

Topic  Is  Assigned 
For  '50  ANPA  Essay 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  subject  for  the 
1950  annual  journalism  contest 
“The  Public’s  Stake  in  Full 
Freedom  of  Information.” 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  open  only  to  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate  students 
in  a  regularly  organized  college, 
school  or  department  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Students  who  have  received 
their  Master’s  Degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  time  the  manuscript 
is  submitted  are  not  eligible. 
Monographs  must  be  limited  to 
2,500  words  and  submitted  to  the 
ANPA  office  through  the  dean 
or  department  head  of  the  school 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  Jan. 
10,  1950. 

A  cash  award  of  $500  plus  a 
gold  medal  is  the  first  prize. 


3  Hearst  Units 
Get  Citations 
For  Safety  Help 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — ’Three  Pitts¬ 
burgh  units  of  the  Hearst  Enter¬ 
prises  were  given  national  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  for  exceptional  service 
in  accident  prevention. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
station  WCAE  and  Puck,  The 
Comic  Weekly,  distributed  by 
the  Sun  -  Telegraph,  received 
plaques  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Safety 
Council. 

E.  W.  Kempton,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  executive,  in  award¬ 
ing  the  safety  plaque  to  E.  D. 
Becker,  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Telegraph.  praised  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  its  outstanding  safety 
work.  He  added: 

186  Pages  oi  Pictures 

“Some  of  the  things  done  by 
the  Sun-Telegraph  during  the 
year  included  565  pictures  coyer- 
ing  the  Green  Pennant  safety 
program,  baseball  games,  Sun- 
Telegraph  Safety  Town  and 
other  safety  events  equalling 
186  full  pages  of  pictures. 

“Approximately  2,000  full  col¬ 
umns,  42,000  column  inches,  of 
stories  and  pictures  about  the 
Green  Pennant  and  school  safety 
programs  and  approximately 
1,000  additional  full  columns. 
21.000  column  inches,  of  stories, 
editorials  and  pictures  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  and  safety 
events  and  programs  other  than 
those  connected  with  the  Green 
Pennant  and  schools  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  paper  last  year. 

“The  Sun-Telegraph  made  cash 
expenditures  in  the  amount  of 
$8,200  for  materials  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  schools  and  cash  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $1,400  toward  Safety  ! 
Town  presented  at  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  Free  Fair  in 
September,  1948. 

“The  paper  arranged  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  first  major  league  ex¬ 
hibition  baseball  game  ever  held 
for  the  benefit  of  safety.  The 
game  was  played  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Pirates  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Athletics  before  a  crowd 
of  23,000  paid  customers  on  June 
14.  1948.” 

In  presenting  the  plaque  to 
B.  Clifton  Daniels,  station  mana¬ 
ger  of  WCAE.  Mr.  Kempton  .said 
the  station  donated  more  free 
time  for  safety  programs  than 
was  given  over  to  safety  by  any 
other  station  in  Pittsburgh — free 
or  paid. 

Puck — ’The  Comic  Weekly  was 
also  singled  out  as  the  only 
comic  section  to  receive  the 
award.  Bobert  P.  Davidson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Puck,  was  given 
the  award. 

During  1948  the  National 
Safety  Council  issued  to  member 
organizations  many  thousands  of 
safety  posters  embodying  Puck 
characters. 

■ 

School  Gets  File 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — A  73- 
year  file  of  the  Vineland  Times- 
Journal  has  been  given  to  the 
Butgers  University  School  of 
Journalism  by  Max  Leuchter, 
publisher. 


How 

this  impartial 

probability 

survey 

was  made . . . 

•  In  1948  The  American 
Weekly  decided  to  provide 
advertisers  with  facts  about 
homes  receiving  the  publica¬ 
tion-comparing  their  char- 
acteristics  with  those  found 
in  all  U.  S.  homes. 

It  was  felt  that  reader-opin¬ 
ions  and  interests  in  editorial 
content  would  be  of  value  to 
advertisers  and  their  agencies. 

A  committee  was  formed  and 
was  told :  “The  A merican  Weekly 
will  state  the  information  it  wants 
.  .  .  then  leave  the  design  of  the. 
sample  and  phrasing  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  and  the  research  or¬ 
ganization  it  selects.” 

Among  the  research 
authorities  who  directed 
the  nation-wide  survey 
without  compensation 


VERGIL  D. 
REED,  Ph.D. 

Economist, 
Associate  Director 
of  Research,  The 
J.  Walter 
Thompson 
Company. 


FRANKLIN  R. 
CAWL,  Ph.D. 

Director  of 
Marketing  and 
Research, 
Kudner 
Agency,  Inc. 


D.  H. 

ROBINSON 
Vice-President 
in  Charge  of 
Research, 

C.  J.  LaRoche 
and 

Company,  Inc. 


"Have  you  ever  read  any  of  the  ‘My  Faith’  articles?"  and,  "Did  tfiey  interest  you?", 
were  among  questions  recently  asked  2840  homes  into  which  The  American  Weekly  goes. 


How  strong  is  America’s  fEtith  today? 


Some  reassuring  facts  about  the 
foundation  on  which  even  the  com¬ 
mercial  welfare  of  the  U.  S.  rests— 
uncovered  in  an  impartial  survey 

•  What  happens  to  faith  when  a 
nation  finds — after  years  of  war — 
only  a  troubled  peace? 

Delving  deeper  than  income  and 
education,  a  study  conducted  in  2840 
homes  where  The  American  Weekly 
is  read  shows  the  interest  and  action 
growing  from  a  series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “My  Faith.” 

“Is  there  a  conflict  between  the 
revelations  of  religion  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science?” — was  a  subject 
discussed  in  essays  by  Nobel  Prize 
winners  and  other  leading  thinkers. 
Responses  of  readers  confirm  The 


American  Weekly’s  editorial  belief  in 
certain  basic  human  interests. 

How  well  was  “My  Faith”  read? 
The  percentage  who  read  these  articles 
—  projected  against  The  American 
Weekly’s  9,410,561  circulation — indi¬ 
cates  that  millions  gave  them  time  and 
thought. 

93.4  %  of  these  readers  thought  them 
interesting.  Were  they  helpful?  85.1% 
said  “Yes.”  “Very  timely,  the  way  things 
are  going  in  the  world,”  said  52.3% 
.  .  .“Such  articles  should  appear  more 
often,”  said  31.1%.  More  significant: 
22.4%  recommended  the  articles  to 
others.  That’s  action! 

What  does  this  mean? 

The  nationwide  study  of  reader  response 
again  shows  the  power  of  the  editorial 
content  of  The  American  Weekly  to  win 
the  attention,  confidence,  belief  of  mil¬ 


lions — and  create  action.  Results  reveal 
the  soundness  of  a  formula  made  up  of 
timeless  human  interests:  from  love,  ro¬ 
mance,  mystery  and  tragedy,  through 
science,  education,  health,  religion. 

Upon  the  loyalty  and  interest  this 
creates,  the  editors  of  The  American 
Weekly  have  constructed  a  magazine 
with  the  greatest  audited  circulation  in 
the  world — 9,410,561  A.  B.  C.! 

The  American  Weekly  offers  to  adver¬ 
tisers:  association  of  their  messages  with 
an  established,  energized  reading  habit 
...  in  an  audience  so  big  that  it,  by  itself, 
can  sway  the  nation’s  major  markets. 
And  these  messages  eure  presented  at 
the  lowest  cost,  as  shown: 

Cost  ptr 
Latest  color  poet 
audited  per  thoitsand 
circiilatiofi  circulation 

The  American  Weekly  .  9,410,561  $2.36 

Life .  5,446,089  4.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post  3,923,606  4.08 

Collier’s .  2,899,175  3.88 

Look .  2,912,689  4.12 


What  is  an  average  American  Weekly  household  ?  * 
•All  figures  are  taken  from  the 
impartial  probability  survey  of 
9672  households  in  every  part 
of  the  U.  S.,  conducted  by 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc., 
and  directed  without  compen¬ 
sation  by  four  of  the  nation’s 
leading  research  authorities. 


Average  income 
Number  of  children  .  . 
School  years  completed 
by  male  head  of  house 
Number  in  family  .  . 
Ownership  of  home  .  . 
Use  electricity  .... 
Private  tub  or  shower  . 
Mechanical  refrigeration 


$3280 

1.3 

10.7 

3.2 

55.3 

98.9 

85.2 

81.3 


$2770 

1.2 

8.8 

3.1 

63.1 

91.9 

65.1 

69.9 
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WITHHOLDING  COURT  NEWS 

JUDGE  James  Gay  Gordon  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  may  have  had  good  intentions  in 
asking  the  three  Philadelphia  newspapers 
to  temporarily  suppress  news  of  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  Fire  Marshal  until  the  trial 
of  a  second  Fire  Marshal  was  completed 
but  his  reasoning  was  unsound. 

The  judge  was  concerned  lest  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  conviction  unduly  influ¬ 
ence  the  Jury  in  the  second  case  which 
followed.  When  the  newspapers  refused 
to  comply  with  his  request  he  locked  up 
the  jury  for  the  duration  of  the  trial. 

Judge  Gordon  could  have  impounded 
the  verdict  if  he  was  so  concerned  about 
the  course  of  justice.  But  he  did  not 
want  to  take  that  responsibility  upon  him¬ 
self.  Instead,  he  requested  the  news¬ 
papers  to  assume  the  responsibility  by 
voluntarily  withholding  publication. 

Fortunately,  and  to  their  credit,  they 
would  not  agree  to  do  so. 

If  the  newspapers  had  suppressed  that 
news  everyone  in  the  city  would  have 
known  within  a  matter  of  hours  that  the 
verdict  was  “guilty.”  They  knew  the  Fire 
Marshal  was  on  trial.  They  knew  the 
jury  had  gone  out.  Absence  of  later  news 
would  have  cast  suspicion  on  every  news¬ 
paper.  Any  attempted  explanation  that 
the  news  was  being  withheld  would  be 
a  tip-oil,  by  a  process  of  simple  deduc¬ 
tion,  that  a  conviction  had  resulted. 
Would  there  have  been  any  reason  to 
withhold  the  news  if  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quitted? 

And,  as  the  newspapers  pointed  out,  six 
other  persons  connected  with  the  Fire 
Marshal’s  office  are  still  to  be  tried. 
Would  suppression  of  the  first  verdict 
have  established  a  pre^^ent  to  withhold 
news  of  each  one  until  all  had  been  tried? 

Obedience  to  such  a  request  for  self¬ 
censorship  would  soon  lead  to  other  re¬ 
quests,  and  then  demands,  from  other  ju¬ 
dicial,  political  and  non-political  sources. 
Mlost  newspapermen  have  found  that 
fewer  mistakes  are  made  when  they  print 
the  news  than  when  they  succumb  to  fre¬ 
quent  requests  for  omission. 

The  newspaper's  duty  is  to  publish  the 
facts. 

ANPA  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

IT  HAS  TAKEN  the  American  newspaper 
publishers  some  time  to  realize  that 
their  production  methods,  virtually  the 
same  for  50  years,  must  be  modernized 
and  streamlined  for  greater  efficiency. 
At  last  year’s  annual  ANPA  convention 
the  publishers  decided  to  dabble  in  re¬ 
search  for  two  years.  This  year,  after 
another  year  of  reaction  on  the  need  for 
cheaper  methods  during  which  they  have 
seen  the  improvements  peeping  over  the 
horizon,  they  have  wholeheartedly  em¬ 
braced  a  continuing  research  program. 

Although  the  thought  foremost  in  pub¬ 
lishers’  minds  in  supporting  the  research 
program  is  the  need  for  cheaper  methods, 
there  is  another  important  reason  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Newspapers 
must  not  only  increase  their  speed  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  compete  with  other  media  but 
they  must  improve  their  quality  of  repro¬ 
duction  for  the  same  reason. 


But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am: 
and  Hi?  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me 
W.18  not  in  vain. — Corinthians,  XV ;  10. 


ILLINOIS  EXPOSE 

THE  ODOR  in  Illinois,  as  uncovered  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  comes  from  a  stink 
as  unhealthy  and  corrupt  as  any  that  has 
ever  soiled  the  reputation  of  American 
journalism. 

Thirty-seven  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papermen  were  found  to  have  been  on 
the  payroll  of  the  state  administration  at 
various  times  from  1941  to  1948.  Total 
payments  are  known  to  have  exceeded 
$325,000  for  work  identified  as  “mes¬ 
sengers.”  “clerks,”  “investigators,”  “field 
men,”  etc. 

It  makes  little  difference  that  a  few  of 
those  named  may  have  done  some  legiti¬ 
mate  work  for  their  state  pay.  And  there 
is  no  avoiding  the  issue  by  explaining 
that  most  of  them  were  on  weekly  papers. 
The  fact  remains  that  newspapermen, 
daily  or  weekly,  accepted  money  from  a 
political  administration  while  at  the  same 
time  posing  before  the  public  as  impar¬ 
tial  purveyors  of  the  news. 

Whatever  were  the  reasons  for  these 
men  seeking  or  accepting  jobs  on  the 
state  payroll,  the  implication  to  the  public 
is  that  they  were  in  on  the  payoff — the 
newspapermen  and  their  newspapers  had 
been  “bought.’ 

These  men,  as  all  newspapermen,  had 
an  obligation  to  the  public.  Their  readers 
looked  to  them  for  impartial  news  stories, 
fair  and  objective  editorial  treatment. 
They  violated  their  trust.  How  can  you 
be  impartial  in  news  treatment  or  fair  in 
editorial  comment  when  you  are  being 
paid  by  the  organization  about  which  you 
write? 

These  37  newspapermen  may  be  disci¬ 
plined  by  their  own  readers.  There  is  no 
machinery  by  which  they  could  be  disci¬ 
plined  by  their  fellow-editors,  publishers 
and  reporters.  But  other  newspapermen 
should  do  something  about  it,  and  quickly. 

Every  newspaperman  and  every  news¬ 
paper  association  should  denounce  this 
violation  of  honest  journalistic  ethics. 
They  should  repudiate  the  editors  who,  by 
their  acceptance  of  state  funds,  have  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  integrity  of  every  other 
newsman  in  the  country. 

The  incident  cannot  be  ignored  for  by 
so  doing  it  is  tacitly  condoned.  N«  man 
can  serve  two  masters.  And  newspaper¬ 
men  cannot  serve  their  readers  honestly 
and  also  draw  from  the  well  of  public 
funds.  The  American  press  must  be  firm 
on  this  issue  if  it  wishes  to  maintain  the 
respect  of  the  people. 


MOBILE  RADIO  UNIT 

WHILE  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  action  this  week  in  granting 
newspapers  virtually  exclusive  use  of  four 
radio  channels  for  mobile  radio  units  is 
a  sweeping  victory  for  newspapers  it  is 
also  a  recognition  by  that  government 
agency  of  the  need  for  speedier  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  in  this  country. 

Last  fall  the  FCC  said  it  was  going  to 
give  the  four  channels  to  other  users  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  newspapers  in  developing  this  radio 
technique.  At  the  time  only  five  news¬ 
papers  had  experimental  licenses  and  not 
all  of  those  were  in  use. 

The  Boston  HeraldTraveler  and  the 
New  York  Mirror  sounded  the  tocsin  at 
that  point.  Both  of  them  had  demon¬ 
strated  this  new  coverage  tool  effectively. 
Newspapers  that  had  not  experimented  in 
this  field  rallied  to  the  cause.  And  with 
the  assistance  of  ANPA  these  newspapers 
presented  their  case  to  FCC. 

Now  that  the  fight  has  been  won  the 
way  is  open  for  further  development. 
The  Herald-Traveler  has  been  able  to 
follow  a  running  gun  battle  with  its  radio 
car.  The  Mirror  has  sent  pictures  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  although  using  tele¬ 
phone  company  equipment,  achieved  great 
speed  in  covering  the  Kathy  Fiscus  story. 

Relay  Press  Service  using  mobile  radio 
units  is  cheaper  to  operate  than  the  tele¬ 
phone  service  on  which  a  monthly  service 
charge  must  be  paid.  It  is  an  extension 
of  the  city  desk  telephone.  It  should  re¬ 
duce  coverage  of  a  metropolitan  area  to 
a  speedier  and  more  efficient  basis. 

MORE  ON  COSTS 

A  CROSS-SECTION  survey  of  newspapers’ 
costs  and  revenues,  appearing  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  proves  once  again 
what  all  publishers  already  know — ex¬ 
penses  continue  to  rise  at  a  rate  danger¬ 
ously  higher  than  increasing  income.  A 
composite  average  of  newspapers  in  four 
circulation  groups  reveals  costs  in  1948 
rose  20%  while  revenues  went  up  15%. 
In  many  instances  the  spread  was  greater 
than  that.  In  the  “over  100.000  circula¬ 
tion”  bracket,  costs  increased  23%  while 
revenues  gained  16%. 

This  picture  duplicates  the  one  shown 
by  the  first  E  &  P  survey  of  this  kind  last 
year.  But  in  1948  the  spread  between  the 
two  was  getting  larger.  The  1949  trend 
indicates  costs  are  going  up  further  at 
the  same  old  pace  while  incomes  are  level¬ 
ing  off  or  making  slight  gains. 

For  an  example  of  what  rising  costs 
can  do  to  profits  even  after  a  healthy  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  volume  look  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Hearst  Consolidated  Corporation 
figures.  A  14  million  dollar  increase  in 
business  was  overshadowed  by  a  23  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  increase  in  costs  cutting  profits 
in  half. 

Pressures  for  fourth-round  wage  in¬ 
creases  continue.  In  the  words  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee, 
“newspapers  now  pay  top  wages.  Further 
increases  in  labor  costs  threaten  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  many  newspapers  and  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  newspaper  employes.” 
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tion  manager,  Tyrone  ( Pa. ) 
Herald,  has  resigned  to  assume 
a  similar  post  with  the  Beaver 
Valley  Times  at  Beaver,  Pa. 

been  succeeded 
by  John  J.  Ci..ark,  a  native  of 
Nsi;J^HQR  Tyrone,  who  started  with  the 
Herald  in  April,  1947,  as  classi- 
<  fied  advertising  manager. 

I  \  Marson  G.  Dunaway,  Jr.,  of 
\  ‘  Atlanta,  has  joined  the  staff  of 

Mb  ^  the  Cedartown  (Ga. )  Daily 

Standard  as  advertising  man- 
ager. 

Elliott  M.  Sanger,  Jr.,  has 
vL  A  Z  been  named  assistant  promotion 
'  ■  *  manager  of  the  New  York 

Times.  For  the  past  year  Mr. 
TKTT'iarr  VTirme  Sanger  has  been  acting  as  as- 

NtWLl  WtUb  sistant  to  Ivan  Veit,  director  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hoiiman  promotion  and  research.  Prior 
make  news  for  the  society  page  fo  that  he  was  in  charge  of 
of  the  WheeUng  (W.  Va.)  News-  promotion  for  the  New  York 
Register,  where  he  is  a  sports  Times  radio  stations, 
writer,  as  they  visit  White  Sul-  Stewart  Borden  has  been 
phur  Springs  on  their  honey-  transferred  from  dispatch  room 
moon  ^be  display  advertising  de- 

. .  "■  - -  partment  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 

tail  solicitor  in  1938,  Mr.  Dierker  Enquirer  as  salesman, 
had  been  national  advertising  Leslie  Douglass  Disbrow,  for- 
manager  since  1945.  Prior  to  mer  general  manager  of  the 
that  time  he  was  with  the  Akron  Long  Island  Independent  and 
(O.)  Times  Press.  Mr.  Collins  city  editor  of  the  Alexandria 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Daily  (Va.)  Gazette,  has  been  appoint- 
News  advertising  department  ed  business  manager  of  the 
since  1929.  Lorain  (O.)  Sunday  News. 

William  A.  Glass,  advertising  Peter  Albertsen,  former  man- 
director  of  the  Newark  Star-  ager  of  the  Northtown  Econo- 
Ledger,  was  tendered  a  testi-  mist  and  Lakeview  Economist, 
,  monial  dinner  Chicago  weeklies,  is  now  a 

B  recently  by  his  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
fellow  -  employ-  Canton  (O.)  Economist.  He  was 
es  in  honor  of  with  the  United  Press  for  six 
40  years  in  the  years,  headquartered  in  Copen- 
newspaper  busi-  hagen. 

ness.  Olga  Koenig,  classified  adver- 

Mr.  Glass,  tising  depiartment,  Philadelphia 
who  has  been  Bulletin,  will  retire  June  17 
connected  with  after  31  years  of  service.  She 
the  Star-Ledger  plans  a  six-months’  cross-coun- 
since  1944,  was  try  trip. 

presented  with  Carl  F.  Schmidt,  for  the  last 

a  wrist  watch  five  years  a  member  of  the  na- 
Glau  by  Willard  E.  tional  advertising  staff  of  Mil- 
Bowman,  associ-  waukee  ( WLs. )  Journal,  has  re¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  newspaper,  signed  to  join  the  Milwaukee 
Mr.  Glass  started  his  career  in  office  of  Arthur  Meyerhoff  & 
1908  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Co.,  advertising  agency,  as  an 
N ews.  account  executive. 

Clement  W.  Kosak,  circula-  (Continued  on  page  32) 


WINFIELD  S.  BARNEY,  JR.. 

has  been  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  Greensboro  News  Co., 
Dublisher  of  the  Greensboro 
(N  C  )  Daily  News  and  Greens¬ 
boro  Record,  by  the  firm’s  board 
of  directors.  A  resident  of 
Greensboro  for  30  years,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  his  wife,  the  former  Re¬ 
becca  Jeffress,  in  the  treasurer’s 
position.  He  formerly  w^ 
chief  examiner  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Insurance  of  North 
C^arolina. 

Cyrus  M.  Dolbeare,  publisher 
of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  new  police  department 
building. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  was  presented  with  a 


a  daily 
astrology 
feature 
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with  individual 
horoscopes! 


Careful  presentatioi 
of  frends  and 
tendencies  which 
influence  discerning 
readers  of 
150  responsihle 
newspapers! 
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EDWARD  F.  DIERKER  has 
been  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dayton  (O. )  Daily 
News  and  Journal  Herald.  He 


Send  for  samples 
and  thank 
your  lucky  stars! 


you  LL  HAVE  TO  WALK 
UP  FROM  HERE  - 1  GET 
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By  BACH 


Build  bigger  readership 
with  this  witty,  infor¬ 
mative  feature.  Occupies 
only  58  x  1  col.  space; 
6  releases  weekly.  Wire 
today  for  proofs! 


7  times  a  week 


Dierk.r  ColUns 

succeeds  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  re¬ 
cently  named  general  manager 
of  the  News.  Charles  R.  Col- 
i-^s  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  advertising  service  de- 
partment  for  the  two  Dayton 
dmhes.  Joining  the  Daily  News 
advertising  department  as  a  re- 
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Clara  Cordon,  who  has 
worked  in  advertising  depart- 
nrjents  of  several  San  Fernando 
Valley  papers,  has  joined  the 
classified  staff  of  the  new  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  Glendale  office. 

Elwood  Carey,  veteran  South¬ 
ern  California  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
Newg-Pres*. 

Dave  Grace,  of  the  Culver 
City  (Calif.)  Star -News  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  has  moved  over  to 
the  Inglewood  Daily  News  dis¬ 
play  staff. 

Carlton  R.  Appelby,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook, 
and  more  recently  on  the  On¬ 
tario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  latter  newspaper. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


MICHAEL  KALIVODA,  late  of 

the  Wierton  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Times  reportorial  staff,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Daily  Star  as  sports 
editor  and  general  assignment 
reporter. 

Edwin  Crawford,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Journal  for  two  years,  who  left 
to  attend  college  at  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  was  elect¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  Plainsman,  the 
college  newspaper, 

H.  F.  S.  Paisley,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Parliament  Press  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  for  the  past  20  years 
director  of  information  and  edu¬ 
cational  services  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fisheries,  was  honored 
recently  on  his  retirement  from 
the  government  service. 

M.  A.  (Moe)  Appel,  who  for 
the  past  year  has  been  in  Ottawa 
as  director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  of 
Canada  and  in  charge  of  the 
Zionist  Information  Office  in 
Canada’s  capital,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Montreal  head 
quarters  of  the  organization.  He 
is  a  former  Ottawa  Evening 
Citizen  city  editor. 

Audrey  B.  Jarvis,  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y. )  Herald  Statesman,  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  from  the 
Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club  for  her  reporting 
of  Business  Women’s  Week. 

Michael  Clark,  New  York 
Times,  has  left  the  city  staff  to 
join  the  Paris  Bureau  of  the 
Times. 

Ed  Dowell,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  European  edi¬ 
tion,  will  move  to  Newsweek 
next  month  where  he  will  take 
up  new  duties  for  the  foreign 
editions. 

Ed  Beattie,  Jr.,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  of  the  “Voice  of 
America’’  in  New  York,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  post  and  is  soending 
several  months  in  Florida  with 
his  parents. 

Howard  Swain,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Eagle,  is  now  director 
of  public  relations,  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Percy  T.  Cole,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  appointed  chief 
public  relations  officer  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the 
United  States,  with  offices  at 
New  York. 

Latimer  Watson  has  been 
promoted  to  woman’s  editor  and 
director  of  woman’s  pages  and 
Sue  Boykin  has  been  promoted 
to  society  editor  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Sunday 
Ledger-Inquirer. 

Charles  W.  Andrews  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion  to 
become  bureau  manager  in 
Ballston  Spa  for  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian.  He 
replaces  Robert  M.  Hofmann 
who  has  taken  a  position  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Victor  Smith,  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle  feature  writer,  left  to  join 
a  newspaper  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga., 
and  was  succeeded  by  Howard 
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’’And  spell  'killer'  with  a  capital  K,  smart  guy!" 


Reed  Whittington,  formerly  of 
Macon.  Ga.  Another  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dothan  Eagle  staff  is 
Ed  Driggers,  who  came  from  the 
University  of  Alabama,  filling  a 
reporter  job  left  vacant  when 
Clarence  Streetman  resigned  to 
attend  law  school. 

George  A.  Gagan.  managing 
editor,  columnist 
and  editorial 
writer  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  made  his 
debut  this  week 
as  news  reporter 
and  commenta¬ 
tor  on  WLAW’s 
new  daily  pro¬ 
gram,  “Top  O’ 
The  Morning.’’ 
He  is  a  veteran 

_  of  16  years  in 

Gagan  ^  ^  service  o  f 

the  Sunday  Telegram. 

James  W.  Faulds,  state  editor 
of  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Daily 
Missoulian  for  many  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
weekly  Times-Monitor  at  Kalis- 
pell,  Mont.  Mr.  Faulds  has 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Times- 
Monitor.  Howard  T.  Miller,  co¬ 
owner,  will  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

William  Clark,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  at  Denver, 
now  a  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Butte  Montana 
Standard,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Butte  Press  Club. 

Kinsley  McWhorter,  formerly 
public  relations  representative 
for  Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc.,  at 
Staunton,  has  joined  the  repor¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Roanoke  CVa. ) 
World-News. 

Matthew  W.  Beary,  who 
served  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register  for  17  years  before  re¬ 
signing  to  join  the  Torrington 
fire  department,  has  rejoined  the 
Register’s  editorial  staff. 

Arthur  W.  Gruber  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Torrington 


(Conn.)  Register  to  replace 
Patricia  Doyle,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  who  has  resign^. 

Richard  Rappley,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  sports  reporter  and  a 
junior  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  been  initiated  into  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  scholastic  fraternity. 

Francis  X.  Martinez,  former 
financial  editor,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  and  financial 
writer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  joined  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice  of  Doremus  &  Co. 

Joe  Clark  has  resigned  as 
capitol  correspondent  for  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal  in 
Santa  Fe  to  become  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  state  tourist  bureau. 

Salla  Rodman,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  has  become  reporter- 
editor  of  the  woman’s  page  of 
the  Carlsbad  (N.  M. )  Current- 
Argus. 

Sanky  Trimble,  New  Mexico 
capital  correspondent  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Santa  Fe,  has 
been  appointed  AP  state  editor 
in  Albuquerque.  He  succeeds 
T.  Morley  Warren,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  do  free-lance  writing 
in  Michigan. 

Alex  C.  Johnson,  formerly  on 
the  capital  staff  of  AP  at  Pierre, 
S.  D.,  succeeds  Mr..  Trimble  at 
Santa  Fe. 

Peter  Camp,  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  now  doing  radio  and  rewrite 
news  for  the  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Columbus,  O. 

Gordon  Fallis,  formerly  of 
the  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal-Heral^ 
has  taken  a  reporter’s  berth 
with  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen. 

William  Gilmour,  former^ 
of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  a 
now  a  reporter  for  the  INS  in 
the  Columbus  (O.)  bureau 

Miss  Marilyn  Beck,  former 
reporter  for  the  Dayton  (0.) 
Journal,  has  switched  to  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  society 
department. 
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The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  an¬ 
nounces  the  annual  awards  for  public  serv  ice  in 
fire  prevention  during  1948— 

Gold  Medals  to  two  newspapers  whose  cam¬ 
paigns,  in  the  opinion  oj  impartial  jiulges,  hai'e 
been  most  effective  in  the  fight  against  firejn  their 
communities. 

Honorable  Mention  Citations  to  JiJteen 
newspapers  for  distinguished  achirvement  through 
their  campaigns. 

Throughout  the  year  hundreds  of  newspapers 
all  over  the  United  States  have  contributetl 
their  efforts  to  this  important  cause.  They  have 
helped  the  drive  for  motlern  fire  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  and  more  effective  fire  departments  . . . 
they  have  encouraged  better  fire  safety  laws  . . . 
they  have  stimulated  the  work  of  civic  organi¬ 
zations  . . .  they  have  shown  literally  millions 
of  readers  how  to  jjrevent  fires  in  their  homes 
and  on  their  farms. 

The  work  of  all  of  these  newspajjers  has 
unquestionably  saved  lives  and  irreplaceable 
property . . .  and  will  continue  to  save  lives  and 
properly  in  the  years  to  come. 

Salute  to  the  press  . . . 

. . .  for  a  job  well  done  ...  a  job  worth  doing. 


GOLD  MEDALISTS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Staten  Island  Advance,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.:  for  its  intensive 
public  service  campaign,  which  showed  an  all-around  con¬ 
sciousness  of  fire  prevention  problems.  The  Advance  cam¬ 
paign  in  support  of  fire  prevention  and  clean-up  programs 
was  good  journalism  from  reportorial,  pictorial  and  Editorial 
standpoints,  as  well  as  outstanding  in  public  service. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.:  for  its  successful  three- 
year  campaign  to  improve  the  fire  protection  of  rural  areas  in 
its  county.  The  County  Press  forcefully  called  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  destruction  of  farm  buildings  due  to  lack  of  fire  equip¬ 
ment,  aided  in  otganizing  a  fire  protection  district,  posted 
money  necessary  to  assure  response  of  city  firemen  to  rural 
fires,  and  supported  elections  which  resulted  in  purchase  of 
new  fire  trucks  in  several  townships. 


Honorable  Mention  Citations 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Santa  Ana  Daily  Register . Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette . Burlington.  Iowa 

Waltham  News  Tribune . Waltham,  .Mas.s. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Port  Angeles  Evening  News . Port  .Angeles,  Wash. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Township  News . South  Bend.  Ind. 

The  Sunday  Sun . Hammond,  La. 

The  Blackduck  American . Blackduck,  Minn. 

The  Starkville  News . Starkville,  Miss. 

The  Sunday  Sun . Teaneck,  N.  J. 

The  Honeoye  Falls  Times . Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Williams  County  Farmers  Press 

and  Williston  Graphic . Williston.  N.  D. 

Delaware  County  Times . Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Glenwood  City  Tribune . Glenwood  City,  IMs. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Sumner  Ahlbum,  New  York  bureau  editor,  NEA  Service  Inc. 
Eugene  Dickhuth,  financial  stafi.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Hugh  W.  Roliertson,  Mce-pres.,  Westchester  County  Publishers  Inc. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

George  H.  Bechtel,  Editor,  The  Publisher’s  Auxiliary 
J.  Carl  Leininger,  National  Editorial  .Vs.sociation 
Don  Robinson,  Editor,  The  .American  Press 
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Salute  to 
the  Press 


FOR  OUTSTANDING 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
IN  FIRE  PREVENTION 


PROMOTION 


Study  of  Trade  Paper 
Promotion  Ads  Urged 


titled  “The  Heart  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Market — where  it  is  and 
how  you  can  sell  it.”  This  ties 
together  the  story  of  the  market 
with  the  story  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun.  Both  are  invaluable  studies. 


Norristown  TH 
'Sesqui'  Edition 
Planned  June  15 

Norristown,  Pa. — Preparation! 


Rv  T  S  Irwin  recently — in  which  mot: 

^  ■  in  photographs  of  their 

LEO  McGIVENA'S  statement  This  is  no  plea  for  the  trade  prizes— 09. 

before  the  National  News-  books.  They  can  take  care  of  were  received.  To  ou 
paper  Promotion  Association  themselves.  But  in  the  course  Marror  a 

that  trade  paper  advertising  of  reviewing  the  newspaper  pro-  Puts  out  about  the 

ought  to  be  basic  in  any  news-  motion  parade,  the  sad  state  of  contest,  this  is  the  biggest  pic- 
paper's  promotion  program  de-  trade  paper  promotion  has  al-  response  evw  received  by 

serves  wide  and  serious  study,  ways  t^en  a  worry  to  us.  Now,  newspaper.  mggest  or  no. 

Perhaps  the  NNPA’s  new  ad-  prodded  by  Mr.  McGivena's  a  whale  of  a  resimnse,  and 

ministration  will  appoint  a  com-  statement,  which  must  be  hon-  Mirror  does  a  whale  of  a 

mittee  to  examine  media  trade  ored  as  the  statement  of  an  ex-  promoting  it  in  this  broad- 

paper  advertising  with  a  view  pert  and  a  highly  successful  one,  side, 

to  finding  out  ( 1 1  how  such  ad-  we  have  said  something  about  it. 

vertising  is  now  being  done,  and  1 1 

what,  if  anything,  it  is  accom-  Doing  Fine.  Thanks  // 

pushing,  and  (2»  how  such  ad-  EFFECTIVE  little  booklet  titled  lA 

vertising  might  be  done  to  in-  -how  We  Doing?  Take  A  •  V  ' 

crease  its  accomplishment.  Look!”  comes  this  week  from  'Copter  Travelogue 

hifhlv^  *  Orleans  (La.)  Item  to  REPORTER  Leonard  Hi 

highly  important,  esp^ially  show  what  various  people  think  the  Buffalo  ( N  Y  ) 

now,  when  promotion  CMts  are  of  its  editorial  enterprise  and  News  mad^a  12-day  h, 

so  troublesome  and  when  an  achievement.  tour  of  Westirn  New  V 

all -media  promotional  war  ®  j  fi  „  .f  * 

seems  likely.  It  might  be  an  ■!.  wrote  a  daily  report, 

idea  to  enlist  the  aid  of  one  of  Attacks  years  ago,  Reporter  Joe 

the  journalism  schools  in  this  REPORTED  here  previously  the  sanie  did  like 

study*  pcrli&ps  some  enterpris-  .  usve  promotions!  exten*  iiorse“Snci-Du^^y  tour. 


Mirror,  Mirror  Norristown,  Pa. — Preparation! 

WHEN  the  New  York  Mirror  are  well  under  way  for  the  150th 
ran  a  “charming  child”  contest  anniversary  issue  of  the  Norris- 
recently — in  which  mothers  sent  town  Time* 

in  photographs  of  their  children  Herald, 

tor  cash  prizes — 182,093  entries  ^  The  anniver- 

were  received.  “To  our  knowl-  ■  sary  edition 


eaA 


town  Times 
Herald. 

^  The  anniver- 

H  sary  edition, 

^  ^  ^  which  will  con- 

'  P*  sist  of  150  pages, 

,  •J  w  i  1 1  b  e  pub- 
lished  on  June 
^  Sa.,  J  15,  the  exact 

A  date  of  1799 

when  the  pio- 
publisher, 
David  Sower, 
printed  the  first 
Slrassburger  regular  copy  of 

his  four  -  page 
Norristown  Gazette. 

A  trial  edition  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  June  1  and  the  public 
reception  of  it  encouraged  him 


A  •r  1  iisiieu  uii  aiuiic  x  aiiu 

Copter  Travelogue  reception  of  it  encou 

REPORTER  Leonard  Halpert  of  to  start  regular  issues 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  .  ,  , 

News  made  a  12-day  helicopter  History  ot  Area 

tour  of  Western  New  York  and  The  anniversary  edition  will 


wrote  a  daily  report.  Some  stress^  the  history  not  only  of 
years  ago,  Reporter  Joe  Wesp  of  the  Times  Herald  but  of  the  his- 
the  same  paper  did  likewise  on  torically-rich  area  it  serves.  In- 


ing  instructor  in  advertising  sions  ot  ^itorial  campaigns  by 
could  make  it  a  class  project,  or  varioi^  Hearst  Newspapers  to 
some  ambitious  graduate  Mu-  rfPeal  so-called  liwury  taxes, 
dent  could  make  it  the  subject  comes  an  effort  by  the 

of  a  master’s  thesis.  Chicago  Herald- American  to  do 

In  the  view  of  many  of  the  ^way  with  the  15%  F^eral  tax 
country’s  leading  newspaper  uu  transportation.  During  the 
promotion  practitioners,  the  po-  explains  a  letter  frum 

tentialities  of  the  trade  press  Heck,  manager  of  the 

have  never  been  fully  realized  P^per  s^  travel  and  reTOrt  depart- 
for  media  promotion.  True,  the  uient,  ‘  this  tax  was  imposed  so 
list  of  newspapers  that  use  trade  fhst  passenger  facilities  could 
paper  advertising  in  their  pro-  ^  kept  open  for  troop  move- 
motion  programs  Is  long;  yet  the  ments.  It  is  now  far  more  im- 
list  of  newspapers  that  do  not  portant  to  the  economy  of  the 
use  this  medium  is  longer.  And  nation  that  travel  be  encour- 
the  newspapers  that  make  effec-  ug®u-  the  letter  comes  a 

tive— that  is.  memorable— use  of  sheaf  of  clips  from  the  paper 
the  medium,  sad  to  say,  can  al-  showing  editorial  attacks  on  this 
most  be  counted  on  your  fingers  tax.  ’This  is  good  and  effective 
and  toes,  and  you  can  keep  your  promotion  because  it  under¬ 
shoes  on.  scor^  editorial  initiative  in  the 

It  has  been  some  years,  so  far  public  interest, 
as  we  can  recall,  since  there  has  .  , 

been  a  really  illuminating  dis-  In  the  Bag 
cussion  of  trade  paper  adver-  “TOUCH  OF  MIDAS  for  Amer- 
tlsing  before  a  media  group.  lea’s  oldest  art  establishment” 
Yet  the  trade  papiers,  whatever  is  the  intriguing  caption  the 
your  quarrel  with  them  may  be,  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Sun-Telegraph 
continue  to  serve  the  editorial  puts  on  a  brochure  telling  how 
needs  of  the  advertising  busi-  the  J.  J.  Gillespie  Co.,  fine  art 
ness  with  increasing  skill,  and  galleries,  make  effective  and 
continue  to  reach  wider  and  profitable  use  of  consistent  ad- 
wider  audiences.  It  is  safe  to  vertising  in  that  paper.  The 
say  that  media  users  of  the  trade  brochure  claims  interest  by  tell- 
books  have  not  kept  up  with  ing  the  story  of  the  Gillespie 
the  books  themselves.  Certainly  pioneering  in  the  fine  arts  field, 
media  advertising  in  the  trade  and  hardens  this  interest  into 
books  is  better  today,  in  the  the  practical  by  reproducing  a 
main,  than  it  was  some  years  letter  about  how  its  advertising 
ago,  but  the  improvement  is  in  the  paper  pays  off  from  the 
spotty.  In  the  main,  trade  paper  company’s  president, 
advertising  is  about  the  .same  as  Two  valuable  studies  come 
it  was  years  ago,  and  that  ain’t  from  the  Vancouver  ( B.  C. )  Sun. 
Rood.  One  Is  a  book  devoted  to  “In- 

If  you  want  just  one  forceful  dustrial  British  Columbia,  1948- 
example  of  what  consistent  49,”  a  comprehensive  economic 
trade  paper  advertising  can  do,  study  of  the  province.  This  is 
and  in  a  short  time,  look  at  the  an  annual  compilation  which 
"All  Business  Is  Local”  cam-  has  been  done  since  1926.  It 
paign  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  covers  not  only  the  industrial 
tising.  Except  for  speeches  by  picture  of  the  province,  dealing 
Bureau  personnel,  and  publicity,  specifically  with  specific  com- 
mostly  involving  these  speeches,  panies  as  well  as  manufacturing 
that  rallying  call  of  the  Bureau  industries,  but  covers  also  the 
was  broadcast  exclusively  agricultural,  mining,  and  fishing 
through  trade  paper  copy.  industries.  The  other  is  a  book 


1.000-Item  Ad 


eluding  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
hallowed  shrines — Valley  Forge. 
Reviews  will  be  given  of  Mont- 


BOB  ALEXANDER  of  the  Gas-  Romery  County  civic,  industrial 
tonia  (N.  C.)  (Gazette  recently 

sold  a  page  of  classified  to  the  _ 


sold  a  pase  of  classified  to  the  «  «  j  ^ 

local  Western  Auto  associate  o5**®*^v**^® 

store,  with  nearly  1,000  items  .said  “ ‘splann^  to  have 

under  such  classification  head-  the  edition  in  12  sections.  Each 


ings  as  Seat  Covers,  Farm  Prod-  a  i  a  •  . 

ucts.  Sporting-  goods.  Lawn  Pieje-  ^  liberal  use  of  piMures 
Tools,  Ba^ball  Goods,  etc.  former  years  will  be  made. 


will  have  its  distinctive  frontis- 


Occasional  Feature 


of  former  years  will  be  made. 
Washington's  Death  Reported 
The  most  important  news  to 


JUST  AS  AN  experiment,  the  be  recorded  in  the  early  days  of 


weekly  Johnsonburg 


Sower’s  Gazette  was  the  death 


Press  ran  a  tabloid  section  to  of  George  Washington  on  Dec. 
boost  Clean-Up  Week.  Now  that  14,  1799.  The  story  was  told  in 
he  knows  it  can  be  done  on  the  11  lines  of  type  at  the  top  of  the 
paper’s  press,  Editor-Publisher  last  column  on  Page  3,  Dec.  30. 
Alva  Gregory  announced  that  Charles  Sower  followed  his 
“Feature”  will  appear  “when  father  as  owner  of  the  paper, 
time  and  material  allow.  No.  1  purchasing  it  in  1808.  It  was 
contained  crossword  puzzles,  still  printed  on  an  ancient  screw 


garden  hints,  cartoon  panels,  etc.  press,  with  a  wooden  frame  and 

stone  bed  and  platen.  Proud  of 
Frontier  Cut-Outs  its  traditions,  the  Times-Herald 

THE  WEST  holds  a  romantic  management  still  possesses  the 
appeal  for  many  youngsters  old  press  and  it  occupip  a  place 
and  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  the  pre.sent  plant  as 

Bulletin  capitalizes  on  this  with  ®  museum  piece, 
a  feature  for  its  Fun  Book  _  Another  son  of  the  founder, 
called  “Frontier  Land.”  It  con-  ^avid,  Jr.,  assurned  control  of 
slsts  of  cut-outs  of  western  char-  t]'®  to  1816  and  edited 

acters  and  places.  TOe  series  tt  until  1834,  making  many  im- 
will  run  until  a  complete  town  Provements  in  news  coverage 
can  be  assembled.  Conceived  eod  make-up.  ,  .  _ 


by  Sunday  Editor  Paul  F.  Cran¬ 
ston,  the  idea  was  executed  by 


A  series  of  owners  and  con¬ 
solidations  with  rival  papers 


Artist  James  H.  Bluett,  who  continued  uiMil  November  1921. 
drew  upon  his  vacation  experi-  when  Ralph  Beaver  S^asslmrger 
ences  in  the  West  in  sketching  purchased  the  Herald  and  we 
the  series  following  year  purchased  the 

Times  and  merged  them  into  the 
Two-Way  Front  Page  Times-Herald. 

THAT  BREAKFAST  table  argu-  Strassburger  la  Chouman 
ment  about  Hubby  reading  the  The  paper  has  its  own  plant. 


newspaper  has  been  solved  .  .  .  which  also  houses  its  engraving, 
at  least  claim  the  editors  of  commercial  printing,  and  photo- 
the  Chimes,  Capital  University  graphic  and  art  departments. 


(Columbus,  O. )  paper. 


Mr.  Strassburger  is  chairman 


An  edition  was  published  with  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
a  two-way  front  page,  half  publishing  company,  Norristown 
right-side  up,  half  upside  down.  Herald,  Inc.  Frederick  S.  Fox  is 
Two  mastheads  nestled  cozily  in  president  and  editor  and  Wil- 
the  center  of  the  page,  one  liam  H.  Shelton,  vicepresident 


pointing  up  and  one  down. 


and  general  manager. 
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radio  and  television 


And  Now— Interview 
Via  Closed  Circuit  TV 


By  Jerry  Walker 

"TEN  minutes— all  quiet  on  the 

floor!”  commanded  the  stage 
director. 

So  this  is  how  it  s  going  to  be, 
we  mused,  waiting  for  the  cue 
that  would  set  off  our  interview 
via  television  with  Mark  Woods, 
president  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.;  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
publisher  of  Life  and  Time,  and 
Richard  de  Rochemont,  producer 
of  the  March  of  Time. 

“Don’t  forget,  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  First  in  Television  .  .  .  the 
first  preview-press  interview  on 
a  closed  circuit.” 

Here  we  were,  representing 
the  press  of  the  country  in  a 
“mass  interview”  with  the  men 
responsible  for  putting  General 
Eisenhower's  “Crusade  in  Eu¬ 
rope”  into  film  for  television  au¬ 
diences.  On  the  other  ends  of 
the  tentacles  of  the  coaxial  cable 
were  members  of  the  press  in  a 
dozen  cities  where  AEIC  has  af¬ 
filiated  TV  stations.  They  could 
see  and  hear  but  couldn’t  speak 
up,  except  by  wiring  questions 
to  us  before  the  show  began. 
We’d  put  them  to  the  principals. 

So  this  is  “closed  circuit” — a 
new  way  to  conduct  an  inter¬ 
view.  "Three  big  eyes  stare  at 
us  from  the  red-white-and-blue 
cameras.  How  easy  the  report¬ 
er’s  job,  we  thought.  How  much 
“softer”  than  climbing  a  fire- 
escape  to  get  into  Mrs.  Guer- 
reri’s  parlor,  without  the  Bulls 
seeing  us.  to  ask  her  who  might 
have  “mistaken”  Mr.  G.  for  a 
bunny  on  a  phony  hunting  trip. 

“Fire  minutes — quiet!” 

Here  we  were  in  what  is  going 
to  be  the  “world’s  largest  tele¬ 
vision  studio.”  Jack  Pacey  of 
said  so.  He  got  us  into 
this.  How  different  from  the 
spooky  little  hut  atop  the  Hel- 
derbergs  where  we  "covered” 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia  by 
squinting  at  a  hazy  screen.  That 
was  1940!  Almost  nine  years 
ago.  No  pea  soup  fog  outsicle 
now;  no  tortuous  roads  and 
paths  to  climb.  Only  Central 
Park. 

"One  minute/" 

Someone  might  be  pronounc¬ 
ing  Doomsday.  The  next  bead 
of  perspiration  rolling  over  our 
eyelids  carried  a  shimmering 
scene  of  a  day  in  August,  1945. 
The  14th  day,  to  be  exact.  We 
were  standing  before  a  micro¬ 
phone  in  the  WGY  studio  at 
^henectady,  reciting  a  story  of 
the  newspapers’  war  effort. 

Bill  Meenam  of  the  GE  News 
^reau  barged  in.  whispered. 
Sorry,  Jerry,  move  over.” 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  inter¬ 
rupt  this  program  to  bring  you 
®  special  bulletin  from  the 
White  House.  Sure,  the  war 
was  over.  And  the  whole  story 
of  the  newspapers’  war  effort 
never  has  been  told  on  the  ra¬ 
dio.  So  sorry,  folks. 

"Camera!” 


No  time  to  reminisce  now. 
But  certainly  nothing  could 
make  this  show  appear  less  than 
a  “first  in  television.”  So  we 
thought. 

The  “galleries”  in  the  studio 
were  loaded  now.  with  members 
of  the  New  York  press,  execu¬ 
tives  from  Time  and  Life,  vice- 
presidents  from  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  agency.  Some  may  not  have 
suspected  we  had  already  re¬ 
hearsed  our  questions  and  an¬ 
swers.  Messrs.  Woods,  Larsen 
and  de  Rochemont  certainly 
knew  we  had.  ’They  relaxed,  as 
only  one  can  relax  under  the 
Kliegl  Bros,  equipment. 

Art  Donegan  of  ABC  slips  us 
a  last-minute  question,  wired  by 
Milton  Wldder  of  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press.  “Why  was  the  fact 
of  the  Maginot  Line  defeat  at 
Sedan  left  out  of  both  narration 
and  picture  in  Crusade  in  Eu¬ 
rope?”  (Is  Louis  Seltzer  in  the 
house?) 

This  is  fun,  we  thought.  Mr. 
de  Rochemont  will  have  to  think 
fast  on  that  one!  And  he  does! 
He  explains  very  nlausibly  that 
his  films,  from  official  sources, 
illustrate  only  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  book.  He  displays  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
battle.  No  fun,  so  on  with  the 
“planted”  questions. 

Suddenly  the  director  makes 
frantic  gestures  in  front  of  us 
as  though  he’s  cutting  his  throat. 
We  get  it.  No  time  now  even 
to  say  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.”  It’s  get  the  h  .  .  .  over 
with  it  and  fast. 

No  phone  calls  from  fans. 
This  was  closed  circuit.  Only 
the  elevator  man  has  comment. 
“Who’s  this  guy  de  Rochemont?” 
he  wants  to  know.  “We  heard 
you  were  going  to  interview  Leo 
Durocher.”  Just  a  little  of  the 
cold  war,  no  doubt. 

Out  on  the  street  we  bought  a 
paper.  “Sarnoff  Sees  Video  As 
Prop  to  Business,”  said  a  head¬ 
line.  Definitely,  agreed  Two 
Fang  Tu,  our  favorite  laundry- 
man. 

Gentlemen  of  the  press,  do 
your  own  interviewing.  It’s 
too  darn  hot! 

Fax  to  University 
THE  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  radio  stations  this 
week  turned  over  their  fac¬ 
simile  equipment  and  operations 
to  Temple  University.  Broad¬ 
cast  time  on  WtFIL-FM  and 
engineering  guidance  will  be 
provided  to  the  university  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting 
“fax”  editions.  Original  cost 
of  the  equipment  was  $45,035. 

Pearson's  Playback 

DREW  PEARSON’S  New  York 

audience  late  Sunday  night 
thought  they  were  hearing 
strangely  familiar  —  and  stale  — 
news  from  their  favorite  com¬ 


mentator.  They  were.  Someone 
in  the  WJZ  studio  got  wrong- 
side-up  on  a  Pearson  platter  aM 
a  week-old  newscast  ran  on  for 
eight  minutes  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Apology  was  made 
quickly  and  the  right  platter  put 
on  hurriedly. 

TV  Sections 

TWO  noteworthy  Television 

Sections  have  been  published 
lately:  a  30-page  one  by  the  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md. )  Sun,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  review  of  video  to  date; 
and  a  3,554-inch  (advertising- 
wise)  one  by  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  as  a  curtain-raiser 
for  its  'TV  network  tieup  June  1. 
Of  special  note  in  the  latter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Advertising  Director 
C.  L.  Fountain,  was  the  fact  that 
a  young  woman  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  prepared  all  the  editorial 
text. 

Misiniormation 
COLUMBIA  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  executives  advise  that  a 
report  in  this  column  recently  to 
the  effect  CBS  is  preparing  new 
demonstrations  of  color-TV  isn’t 
so.  Just  plain  misinformation 
from  “a  usually  reliable  source.” 

In  explanation  of  WGN-TV 
withdrawal  from  CBS  video  net¬ 
work  is  the  fact  that  WBKB  will 
become  the  key  outlet  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  CBS. 

■ 

J.  H.  Perry  Sells 
APA  to  Group 
Of  Its  Members 

John  H.  Perry,  owner  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  American 
Press  Association  for  28  years, 
has  sold  all  of  his  interest  in  the 
M-year-old  advertising  organ¬ 
ization  and  its  subsidiaries  in 
order  that  the  company  may  be 
controlled  by  its  publisher- 
members. 

Mr.  Perry’s  interest  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  group  representing 
publishers  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  executives  of  APA. 

The  association,  which  is  the 
national  representative  for  3,- 
000  weeklies,  will  be  operated 
by  its  members,  many  of  whom 
will  be  stockholders.  This  will 
be  the  first  time,  since  the  com¬ 
pany’s  establishment  by  Maj. 
Orlando  Smith  in  1886,  that  the 
association  has  been  operated 
by  the  publishers  it  represents. 

During  the  28  years  under 
Mr.  Perry’s  ownership,  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  sent  over  $40,000,- 
000  worth  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  to  its  members  and  sched¬ 
ules  now  being  launched  indi¬ 
cate  better  than  $2,000,000  for 
1949. 

Immediately  elected  president 
of  the  new  organization  was 
Rowan  D.  Spraker,  publisher  of 
the  Cooperstown  (N.  Y.)  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal.  Charles  Emde, 
who  has  been  vicepresident  of 
APA  for  10  years,  was  re-elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
head  the  sales  work  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Field  work  will  be  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  Publish¬ 
ers  headed  by  Walter  Sanders, 
publisher  of  the  Nunda  (N.  Y. ) 
News. 


FCC  Ordered 
To  Modify  Rule 
On  Monopoly 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  been  ordered  by  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  here  to  modify 
application  of  “the  newspaper 
issue”  to  radio  station  appli¬ 
cants,  and  go  beyond  the  ques 
tion  whether  grant  of  a  license 
would  create  joint  ownership  of 
newspaper  and  radio  in  the 
single  community  of  operation. 

The  court  reminded  that  a 
rival  applicant’s  ownership  of 
press  and  radio  facilities  else¬ 
where  in  the  area  can  affect  the 
question  of  competition  in  news 
dissemination. 

FCC  had  denied  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Plains  Radio  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  for  a  license  on  the 
ground  that  contrary  action 
would  give  all  radio  and  press 
ownership  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  to 
the  same  parties.  It  granted  a 
permit  to  the  competing  appli¬ 
cant,  Lubbock  County  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  whose  owners  have 
financial  interest  in  broadcast 
stations  at  Brownwood,  Waco 
and  Austin,  and  newspaper 
holdings  at  Brownwood.  Del  Rio, 
and  Lamesa,  Tex. 

The  court’s  decision  states:  “It 
seems  to  us  that  in  considering 
the  public  interests  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  competition  in  the 
dissemination  of  news,  the  Com¬ 
mission  cannot  select  the  one  fact 
that  one  applicant  is  the  owner 
of  the  town’s  only  newspaper 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
other  applicant  Is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  several  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  the  general  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  ( although 
not  in  this  immediate  commu¬ 
nity  ) . 

“A  concentration  of  news  dis¬ 
semination  by  a  chain  of  sta¬ 
tions  over  an  area  would  seem 
to  us  to  be  a  factor  in  a  com¬ 
parative  valuation  from  the 
standpoint  of  competition  _  in 
news  dissemination.  We  think 
that  the  Commission  must  weigh 
pro  and  con  the  facts  as  to  each 
applicant  upon  the  subject 
which  it  deems  material  in  a 
comparative  evaluation.  It  can¬ 
not  select  and  assert  as  material 
the  pertinent  characteristics  of 
one  applicant  and  ignore  the  re¬ 
lated  features  of  the  others.” 

■ 

Press  Wireless  Loses 
Government  Traffic 

Washington — Declaring  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  should  devote 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  press 
for  low-cost  rapid  handling  of 
press  traffic,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has  de¬ 
nied  its  application  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  temporary  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  handle  government 
traffic  after  June  1. 

FCC  said:  “We  find  and  con¬ 
clude  that  the  handling  of  gov¬ 
ernment  traffic  by  Press  Wire¬ 
less  cannot  be  reconciled,  in 
terms  of  public  interest,  conve¬ 
nience,  or  necessity,  with  the 
purpose  for  which  licenses  and 
frequencies  were  originally  is¬ 
sued  to  Press  Wireless.” 
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CIRCULATION 


Motor  Routes  Held 
Essential  Service 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ADVANTAGES  of  local  news, 

motor  routes  and  mail  promo¬ 
tion  in  building  and  holding  cir¬ 
culation  will  serve  as  our  “text" 
this  week,  based  on  comments 
from  three  circulators,  each  of 
whom  develops  one  phase  of  this 
three-sided  subject. 

Alton  H.  Adams,  Watertown 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  Times,  contends 
that  local  news  “makes  the 
newspaper.”  He  points  out  that 
column  after  column  of  vital 
news  events  may  be  printed,  but 
unless  there  is  a  “local  touch," 
it  will  not  attract  reader  inter¬ 
est.  By  the  same  token,  there 
must  be  a  wide  variety  of  local 
news,  he  pointed  out. 

Radio  Can't  Compete 

“A  recent  survey  of  our  own 
paper  showed  that  we  have  mail 
subscribers  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  except  one.”  .said  Adams, 
“as  well  as  subscribers  in  many 
foreign  countries.  This  proves 
that  former  residents  of  our 
localitv  who  have  moved  away 
still  like  to  get  ‘the  news  from 
home.’  ” 

Turning  to  the  problem  of 
radio  competition.  Mr.  Adams 
declared  radio  has  not  replaced 
the  newspaper,  but  has  actually 
helped  to  strengthen  and  in¬ 
crease  newspaper  circulation. 
“With  at  least  one  radio  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  home,”  he  said, 
“people  are  not  so  inclined  to¬ 
day  to  buy  a  newspaper  for 
world  and  national  events.  They 
received  those  dispatches  and 
world  and  national  news.  They 
want  the  paper,  however,  to  give 
them  the  local  items  which  are 
not  put  out  over  the  radio.” 

Mr.  Adams  concluded  that 
"just  as  advertising  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  financial  backbone  of 
any  newspaper,  so  is  local  news 
termed  the  ‘character  backbone’ 
of  the  paper.” 

Motor  Routes  Expand 
GROWTH  of  motor  routes  re¬ 
established  since  the  war  was 
cited  by  J.  M.  Armstrong,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Her  aid- Journal, 
who  recently  surveyed  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers 
Association  members  and  found 
that  289  motor  routes  are  in 
operation  as  compared  with  262 
that  were  in  existence  prior  to 
the  war. 

During  the  war  period,  the 
total  dropped  to  224.  he  stated, 
adding  that  27  new  routes  have 
since  been  started.  “One  paper 
in  particular  has  established  25 
such  routes.”  he  said,  “while 
previous  to  the  war  they  main¬ 
tained  only  five.  Over  half  say 
they  are  planning  further  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  number  of  routes 
and  a  still  larger  number  are 
planning  on  mileage  extension 
of  present  routes.” 

Movement  of  people  from  city 
areas  to  suburban  and  rural 
communities  has  made  it  neces¬ 


sary  for  newspapers  to  establish 
motor  routes  in  order  to  hold 
and  build  circulation.  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  pointed  out.  “As  an  area 
is  built  up  a  carrier  will  be 
started  and  the  motor  route  still 
further  extended  to  serve  those 
who  are  too  scattered  for  a  boy.” 

In  almost  every  case,  he  add¬ 
ed,  motor  routes  not  only  serve 
individual  readers,  but  they  are 
an  important  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  transportation  system, 
either  delivering  direct  to  boys 
and  dealers,  or  handling  office 
bundles. 

“It  has  only  been  a  few  years 
that  the  question  most  discussed 
was  whether  expense  of  motor 
route  operation  was  justified  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  paper’s  circulation 
operation,”  said  Mr.  Armstrong. 
“Apparently  we  are  way  beyond 
that  point;  from  now  on  it  will 
be  a  quetsion  of  how  they  can 
be  most  efficiently  operated  and 
how  far  an  expansion  is  justified 
rather  than  whether  operation 
and  expansion  are  necessary.” 

Radio  Promotes  Mail 

BUILDING  mail  circulation 

through  radio  and  direct-by¬ 
mail  promotion  was  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  by  H.  W.  Barth,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Review,  who 
told  Central  States  circulators 
about  a  radio  newscast  program 
inaugurated  early  in  1948  in  con¬ 
junction  with  direct-by-mail. 

The  newspaper  buys  15  ^min¬ 
utes  of  time  from  a  Decatur 
station  six  mornings  a  week, 
with  the  radio  announcer  begin¬ 
ning  at  7:15  each  morning  by 
reading  highlights  from  the 
Morning  Herald.  After  covering 
the  news  and  special  features, 
the  announcer  quotes  the  basic 
mail  subscription  rates  of  the 
Herald. 

The  announcer  concludes  his 
remarks  by  saying:  “The  Herald 
is  truly  a  morning  newspaper 
delivered  to  your  home  the  same 
morning  it  is  printed;  in  fact 
you  receive  the  same  edition  of 
the  Herald  that  is  delivered  to 
the  homes  in  Decatur.” 

’The  Herald  presses  start  at 
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12:30  a.m.,  Barth  explained, 

with  11  trucks  leaving  the  plant 
loaded  with  dealer  bundles  for 
small  town  carriers  and  with 
mail  sacks  which  are  delivered 
to  various  postoffices  in  the  De¬ 
catur  territory.  All  such  deliv¬ 
eries  are  completed  before  6  a.m. 
each  morning,  he  said. 

In  April  last  year,  the  Herald 
added  farm  transcriptions  to  the 
radio  program.  Testimonials  from 
farm  folk  on  what  they  like  best 
about  the  Herald  are  recorded 
and  broadcast  each  morning. 
These  testimonials  take  from 
one  to  one-and-a-half  minutes  of 
the  15-mlnute  newscast. 

“The  program  was  intended  to 
make  non-subscribers  at  least 
passingly  familiar  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
hammering  home  the  argument 
that  the  Herald  is  a  morning 
newspaper,  not  an  early  edition 
or  predate,”  explained  Barth. 

Best  in  40-80%  Zones 

“As  to  the  results  of  our  radio 
experience  for  the  past  12 
months — it  seems  to  us,  although 
the  evidence  is  admittedly  not 
too  conclusive,  that  the  program 
is  achieving  the  results  we 
hoped.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
coming  year  will  answer  the 
question.  We  have  found  that 
where  our  mail  coverage  of  a 
rural  route  is  80''r  or  over,  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  produce  no  results. 

“The  real  results  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  rural  routes  where 
our  coverage  is  40  to  80%.  The 
rural  routes  with  less  than  40% 
coverage  are  just  about  as  un¬ 
productive  as  the  rural  routes 
where  our  circulation  list  is 
reaching  the  saturation  point.” 

Mr.  Barth  emphasized  that  the 
paper  is  continuing  its  mailing 
pieces  to  former  subscribers  and 
to  boxes  of  non-subscribers.  “We 
have  learned  that  as  long  as  we 
have  a  name  and  address  we 
should  never  give  up  trying  to 
gain  back  a  former  subscriber,” 
he  said.  “In  most  cases,  better 
service  has  been  the  factor  that 
has  brought  a  former  reader 
back  into  the  fold.” 

Favors  Wire  Tying 

JACK  K.  CHILDRESS,  Temple 

( Tex. )  Telegram,  has  switched 
to  wire  tying  machines  in  the 
mail  room  and  finds  that  a  man¬ 
ually  operated  Girrard  machine, 
using  No.  18  wire,  is  cheaper 
than  Sisal  rope,  and  can  do  a 
mailing  job  much  faster.  “In 
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fact,  we  find  that  two  Girrard 
machines  will  save  enough  time 
in  mailing  the  Sunday  paper" 
he  said,  “to  eliminate  an  extra 
employe  hired  on  Saturday.” 

Grocers'  Tear  Sheets 
H.  NOGLE,  Port  Arthur  (Tex) 
News,  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  newspaper  that  is  charging 
advertisers  for  tear  sheets.  “TTii^ 
evil  is  growing  and  should  be 
stopped  before  it  gets  too  big" 
he  contends,  pointing  out  that  In 
his  town  grocers  seek  numerous 
tear  sheets  to  send  to  national 
advertisers  on  tie-ins.  He  sug¬ 
gests  the  practice  of  charging 
2V^  cents  for  each  tear  sheet.  “It 
amounts  in  our  case  to  nearly 
$750  a  year,”  said  Mr.  Nogle. 

638  Master  Dealers 
MASTER  dealers  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  met  re¬ 
cently  for  the  first  time  since 
before  the  war.  and  made  plans 
for  annual  sessions. 

Present  at  the  dinner  gather¬ 
ing  were  39  of  the  148  who  had 
achieved  master  dealer  laurels 
from  the  plan’s  inception  to  De¬ 
cember,  1941.  There  are  now  638 
master  dealers,  but  the  plan  is 
to  restrict  the  “alumni”  sessions 
to  those  of  eight  years’  standing 
Stanley  Koevary,  ranking 
member  in  attendance,  presented 
an  honorary  membership  to 
Clayton  Beaver,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer.  Mr 
Beaver  was  on  the  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  staff  at  the  time  of  the 
plan’s  inception  by  Phil  M 
Knox,  now  circulation  manager. 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
A  similar  award  to  A.  H.  Stone, 
Tribune  circulation  manager, 
was  postponed.  Mr.  Stone  was 
unable  to  attend  because  of  Mrs 
Stone’s  illness. 

Picture  for  Mother 
CARRIERS  on  the  Camdet 
( N.  J. )  Courier-Post  are  parti¬ 
cipating  in  a  contest  which  pro¬ 
vides  as  a  prize  an  8x10  picture 
Appeal  was  made  to  get  the  boyi 
to  sell  two  subscriptions  so  that 
they  will  give  the  pictures  to 
their  mothers  on  Mother’s  Day 
May  8. 
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It's  no  rumor  that  there’s  something  going  on  in  Pennsylvania. 

Reports  from  the  local  papers  reveal  that  things  are  humming  on  all 
fronts.  At  Amhridge,  the  American  Bridge  company  plant  is  working 
its  employees  10  hours  per  day,  six  days  a  week.  The  basic  steel  industry 
in  the  Amhridge  district  is  operating  at  101%  of  rated  capcaity. 

Looking  for  an  active  market? 

Over  in  Altoona,  the  Blair  Shirt  Co.  is  investing  $300,000  in  a  new  plant 
and,  at  Milesburg,  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  expects  to  spend  $8,000,000 
for  a  new  generating  station.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  a  newcomer 
to  Bristol,  has  production  under  way  at  its  new  plant. 

Multiply  this  activity  manifold  and  you’ll  have  the  complete  picture  of 
busy  Pennsylvania,  a  great  productive  state  and  an  active  consuming 
market. 

One-half  of  this  market  is  thoroughly  covered  by  the  intensely  read  local 
newspapers  of  this  area.  They  will  carry  your  sales  message  to  the 
100,000  families  who  live  and  work  in  the  82  cities  and  towns  of  under 
100,000  City  Zone  here  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest  market. 


nsylvania... 
key  market  for 


Sales 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  #  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coa-tesvilla  Record  (E)  9  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  #  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 
•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  • 

Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  9  New  Kensington  Dispatch  |E)  9  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  9  Towanda 
Review  (M)  9  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  9  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  9  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  9 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  |M)  9  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  9  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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ROVING 

WRITERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  C. 
Pulliam  of 
Indianapolie 
are  pictured 
at  start  ol  their 
six-weeks  trip 
to  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact 
countries. 
Their  stories 
will  run  in  the 
Pulliam  news¬ 
papers  and 
will  be  syndi¬ 
cated  by  North 
American 
Newspaper 
Alliance. 


Emily  Post’s  Etiquette 
To  Aid  Traffic  Safety 


Medicos  JoW  to  Adopt 

S.d^S''urSri’;.r  a'SS  >«  <=.  Bu.,er.  Modem  y.ew  on  Ne_^  bo„„.  n.e.ie,,  p„„,cuj 

manners  on  the  road  as  they  do  .  ,  «  .  "  tin-  should  mean  a  sensible,  down- 

in  the  drawing  room,  the  high-  Topical  Sabre  to  miblic  to-earth  understanding  of  the 

ways  and  st^ts  would  be  hap-  PSYCHOANALYSIS.  Holly-  feiJuons  in  helmS  t?  wmbat  value  of  news  More  s?e- 

pier  and  Mfer  places  for  both  wood,  and  other  phenomena  thp  nressure  for  socialized  medi-  cifically,  it  should  mean  an  open 

drivers  and  p^estrians.  commanding  the  American  pub-  pine  in  a  blunt  talk  by  George  unusual  and  dra- 

Non-ProEt  Proiect  lie’s  attention,  are  among  the  Gray  editor  of  the  Uniontown  .  constructive  things 

Mrs  Post’s  work  which  she  subjects  treated  in  a  new  syndi-  (pa.)  Evening  Standard,  at  the  8°  the  local  hospital, 

wrote  without  compensation,  ""sted  humor  column.  37th  Annual  Conference  of  Sec-  j"  .^be  local  medical  common- 

will  be  widely  distributed  on  a  The  weekly  satirical  pieces,  retaries  and  Editors  of  County 

non-profit  basis  in  booklet  form  appearing  under  the  general  Medical  Societies.  ^  .  ,  ,  « , 

by  its  publisher,  the  National  heading  "The  Lighter  Side,"  are  Mr.  Gray,  who  appeared  on  Crider  and  Mueller 

Highway  Users  Conference,  and  written  by  Ed  Badeaux.  who  the  program  under  the  ai^ices  —  *^1  «• 

many  highway-user  associations  with  Mack  McCormick,  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Publishers  Vjei  £iUlionai  xHTlzes 
and  industries.  It  is  being  manager,  is  issuing  the  column  Association,  came  out  against  so-  John  H.  Crider,  editor-in-chief, 
brought  to  newspaper  pages  from  Houston,  Tex.  cialized  medicine,  but  said  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  and 

through  the  courtesy  of  Bell  ■  medical  profession  has  not  been  Wilbur  B.  Mlueller,  editor,  Mo- 

Syndicate,  which  distributes  her  i  tt  •  t  successful  in  persuading  people  line  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch,  have 

regular  column.  ^ntlCai  UlUOn  UlUGI  that  National  Health  Insurance  received  the  1948  Editorial 

The  booklet  carries  this  fore-  Will  Fac*»  P«  EHitorc  is  economically  unsound.  Awards  sponsored  by  the  United 

word  bv  Al^rt  ^Ldley  exwu-  tOltOrS  the  medical  profes-  States  Council  of  the  Interna¬ 

tive  vicepresident  of  General  Harrisburg,  Pa. — In  an  effort  sion  “to  modify  and  bring  up-  tional  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Motors  and  chairman  of  the  improve  local  labor  news  to-date  some  of  the  ancient  and  In  a  special  ceremony  at  the 
NHUC-  coverage.  the  Pennsylvania  m  this  day,  harmful  ethics  of  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Gardner 

Newspapers  Publishers’  Associa-  your  county  societies  which  Cowles  presented  both  to  Mr. 
"Millions  of  motorists  will  be  tion  and  the  Penn  State  College  frown  upon  publicity  with  the  Crider  and  i^.  Mueller  checks 
grateful  to  Emily  Post  when  Department  of  Journalism  have  same  attitude  of  horror  the  Pur-  for  $500  and  bronze  plaques  for 
they  appreciate  that  greater  planned  a  discussion  of  this  sub-  itan  might  display  in  noting  the  the  most  stimulating  editorial 
courtesy  will  make  driving  and  ject  as  a  feature  of  the  1949  Edi-  latest  developments  in  the  inter-  in  1948  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
walking  safer,  more  convenient  torial  conference  at  State  Col-  national  romance  of  Rita  and  national  economic  relations. 

and  pleasant.  Bad  manners  are  lege.  May  20-21.  - 

.  anywhere.  Be-  discusssion  was  planned 

cause  they  lead  to  serious  conse-  because  James  L.  McDevitt, 

quen®®s  — even  casualties  —  in  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 


Seven  days  a  week,  this  reprehensible  rapscallion 
provides  fifteen  golden  seconds  of  blissful  escape 
from  the  frustrations  of  civilization  for  millions 
of  American  citizens.  If  your  readers  aren’t  yet 
among  them,  better  find  out  about  Moon’s  avail¬ 
ability  in  your  city  without  further  delay. 
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This  grccrt  new  "cert  cracksr,”  completed  last  year  at  our  Sugar 
Creek,  Missouri,  refinery,  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  pieces  of  new 


equipment  for  which  we  spent  more  than  $630,000,000  in  1946-48. 
Tools  like  this  mean  more  high  quality  petroleum  products  for  you. 


Again,  in  1949 ~ 

A  REPORT  TO  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

How  Standard  Oil  helped  bring  you  more  oil — how  our  48,000 
employees  and  97,000  owners  teamed  up  to  set  new  records 


We  know  you  have  a  definite  interest 
in  whether  you  can  get  all  the  petro¬ 
leum  products  you  need.  That  is 
why,  for  the  past  two  years,  Standard 
Oil  has  told  you  about  the  all-out 
effort  of  this  company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  to  meet  your  huge, 
growing  demand. 

Now  we  are  happy  to  report  that, 
in  spite  of  demand  that  continues  to 
rise,  you  can  get  all  the  oil  you  want 
— gasoline,  fuel  oil,  every  petroleum 


product  this  nation  must  have. 

This  accomplishment  was  made 
possible  through  the  hard  work  of 
the  entire  industry.  In  our  case. 
Standard  Oil  drillers,  transportation 
workers,  refiners  and  marketers  work 
together  as  a  team  in  an  integrated 
organization,  backed  by  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  management  and  our  97,000 
owners  to  spend  more  than  twice  oiu: 
net  earnings  of  the  past  three  years 
for  new  facilities. 


Mllac  off  sher*  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we 
now  get  oil  from  under  the  sea  to  help  keep 
up  with  your  demand.  Last  year  Standard 
Oil  drilled  a  total  of  597  new  oil  wells. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (Indiana) 


Standard  OH  ampleyees,  like  Raymond  J. 
Sabol  of  Whiting,  Indiana,  have  behind  each 
of  them  an  average  investment  of  $26,700 
tools  and  equipment. 


Mrs.  Marcella  M.  Skinner  is  one  of  the  97,000 
owners  of  Standard  Oil.  No  one  man  or 
woman  owns  so  much  as  1%  of  the  stock, 
and  no  institution  owns  so  much  as  5%. 


When  you  drive  In  to  a  Standard  dealer  sta¬ 
tion,  you  find  a  dependable  supply  of  fine 
petroleum  products.  Standard  Oil  people 
work  together  to  keep  it  that  way.  ^ 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y, 


Trank  News  Needed 
As  Instrument  of  Policy' 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  FOREIGN' 
POLICE’.  Edited  by  Lester  Market, 
with  chapters  by  Hanson  W.  Bald¬ 
win,  Arnaldo  Cortesi,  W.  Phillips 
Davison,  C.  D.  Jackson,  Martin 
Kriesberg,  Cabell  Phillips,  James 
Reston,  and  Shepard  Stone.  New 
York:  Published  for  the  Council  on 
Foreigt.  Relations  by  Harrer  and 
Brothers.  227  pp.  $3.50. 

EUROPEANS  want  no  show¬ 
down  with  Soviet  Russia,  un¬ 
less  the  United  States  is  mili¬ 
tarily  prepared  to  stand  up 
against  Moscow. 

“They  want  American  aid  but 
will  remain  skeptical  of  our 
friendship  until  they  receive  a 
hard-and-fast  military  guaran¬ 
tee,”  warns  Shepard  Stone  of 
the  Neio  York  Times  in  his 
chapter  on  “The  Cold  War”  in 
this  singularly  timely  and  com¬ 
petent  “Public  Opinion  and  For¬ 
eign  Policy.” 

“Ideologically,”  Mr.  Stone  re¬ 
ports,  “the  majority  of  Euro¬ 
peans  west  of  Russia  are  anti¬ 
communist.  They  adhere  to  the 
American  conception  of  liberty 
and  human  rights.  But  they  no 
longer  believe  that  a  rigid  cap¬ 
italist  system  can  restore  polit¬ 
ical  security  or  cure  their  social 
or  economic  ills.  They  have 
adopted,  in  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  the  mechanisms  of  Social¬ 
ism.” 

•  t  » 

THE  NUB  of  the  problem  is,  one 
gathers  from  all  nine  authors 
of  this  book — aided  and  abetted 
by  34  foreign  correspondents 
and  key  officials  of  U.  S.  State 
and  Defense  departments  —  the 
nub  is  that  Europeans  do  not 
understand  Americans  or  Amer¬ 
ican  aims  .  .  .  nor  do  Americans 
understand  Europe  or  our  own 
foreign  policy. 

“No  American  program,”  de¬ 
clares  Lester  Markel,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  one  of  his  two  chapters,  “no 
plan  for  world  order,  can  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  it  has  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
less  we  ^ucate  opinion  at  home, 
we  shall  not  be  impelled  to  do 
the  job  in  foreign  policy  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Unless  we 
make  ourselves  understood 
abroad,  no  matter  how  good  our 
intentions,  we  shall  faiL  .  .  . 

“We  cannot,”  Mr.  Markel 
warns,  “thrust  aside  the  world 
role  that  circumstance  has  as¬ 
signed  to  us.  We  cannot  escape 
our  destiny.  We  are  for  all 
time  de-isolated." 

Yet  even  in  democratic  cir¬ 
cles  the  prewar  caricature  of 
Americans  persists — a  portrait 
of  naive,  aggressive  and  vulgar 
people.  Western  Europe’s  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  Unit^  States 
rests  more  strongly  on  fear  of 
Russian  Communism  than  on  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  American  way 
of  life.  And  Communists,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
picture  the  United  States  as  a 
hotbed  of  reaction  and  capitalist 
exploitation. 

0  0  m 

THE  VISITOR  to  Europe  is  dis¬ 


mayed,  Mr.  Markel  declares, 
by  depths  of  ignorance  about 
America,  by  the  height  of  walls 
against  us,  built  by  piling  preju¬ 
dice  on  top  of  prejudice. 

I  recall  a  conversation  on 
shipboard  in  the  Indian  Ocean.* 
I  was  comparing  methods  for 
training  English  and  American 
army  officers  in  peacetime.  A 
British  major  on  his  way  to  duty 
in  India  explained  the  English 
way: 

“As  soon  as  our  boys  graduate 
from  Sandhurst,  we  give  them 
a  bit  of  a  taste  of  action — in 
Ireland.  There  a  British  uni¬ 
form  is  always  a  target  for  shots 
or  a  broadside  of  stones.  Pretty 
much,  I  suppose,  like  Chicago  in 
your  country.” 

At  home  too,  we  have  some 
extraordinary  notions.  After 
months  of  Congressional  debate 
and  presumably  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  16  out 
of  100  voters  had  never  heard  of 
it  (if  polls  may  be  mentioned 
any  longer);  only  14  could  state 
the  Plan’s  purpose. 

Only  16  out  of  100  Americans 
can  explain  how  the  veto  works 
in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  and  65  out  of  every 
100  voters  admit  they  “rarely 
discuss  foreign  affairs.” 

“Public  Opinion  and  Foreign 
Policy”  is  a  forthright,  realistic 
book.  It  analyzes  the  need  and 
method  for  forging  background¬ 
ed  news  into  a  major  instrument 
of  world  policy.  Its  thesis  re¬ 
calls  Lincoln’s  counsel:  “With 
public  opinion  on  your  side,  you 
can  accomplish  anything.  With 
public  opinion  against  you — or 
suspicious  of  your  motives  be¬ 
cause  ignorant  of  them — you  can 
do  nothing  at  all.” 

0  0  0 

LESTER  MARKEL  planned  the 

book,  coordinated  the  work  of 
the  other  authors,  and  wrote  the 
first  and  last  chapters.  Other 
contributors  are:  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  Arnaldo  Cortesi,  Cabell 
Phillips,  James  Reston,  and 
Shepard  Stone,  of  the  New  York 
Times;  C.  D.  Jackson,  of  Time 
magazine;  W.  Phillips  Davison, 
editor  of  Public  Opinion  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  Dr.  Martin  Kriesberg 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  book  has  been  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  two  years.  The  study 
was  begun  by  a  committee  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  Specialists  in  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  government-collected 
and  Interpreted  data. 

Mr.  Markel  recommends  a 
program  to  make  public  opinion 
better  informed  and  therefore 
more  effective.  He  pleads  for 
sound  foreign  policy  understood 
and  supported  by  sound  public 
opinion.  ’The  authors’  concept 
of  public  judgment  is  pessimis¬ 
tic.  ’They  imply  that  experts 
must  determine  a  proper  policy, 
then  explain  it  convincingly  to 
the  public — at  home  and  abroad. 

It  recalls  Professor  Lindsay 
Rogers’  conclusion  in  “The  Poll¬ 
sters”  ( E  &  P,  Mar.  5,  ’49,  p.  42 ) 
that  “what  people  think  Is  not 
so  important  as  what  they 


should  think”  on  the  basis  of 
correct  information  and  sound 
reasoning.  Optimists  on  “leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  people”  may  criti¬ 
cize  this. 

Perhaps  the  goal  lies  some¬ 
where  along  the  road  plotted  in 
1644  by  John  Milton  in  Areo- 
pagitica:  “Though  all  the  windes 
of  doctrin  were  let  loose  to  play 
upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in 
the  field.  .  .  .  Who  ever  knew 
Truth  put  to  the  wors,  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter?” 

The  book  is  thorough  and  fac¬ 
tual.  Largely  the  work  of  ex¬ 
perienced,  superior  newspaper¬ 
men,  it  is  to  the  point  in  cur¬ 
rent,  crucial  news,  and  well 
written.  It  is  thought-provok¬ 
ing. 

The  authors’  thesis  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  present  moment  of 
history  is  the  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time,  American  might 
equals  the  American  ideal  of 
business  by  contract  instead  of 
fiat,  of  government  by  electo¬ 
rate  instead  of  purge,  of  life  in 
the  ways  of  personal  Identity 
instead  of  submergence  in  the 
state. 

Outstanding  Reporting  Text 
Brought  Up  to  Dote 

INTERPRETATIVE  REPORTING  by 

Curtis  MacDougall.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  751  pp.  $4.75. 

WHEN  VICmMS  of  the  Wall 

Street  explosion  in  New  York 
some  years  ago  were  being 
taken  to  hospitals  in  ambulance 
loads,  reporters  for  a  time  were 
denied  access  to  names  of  the 
injured.  News  of  the  bomb  had 
flashed  throughout  the  country. 
Everyone  with  a  relative  visit¬ 
ing  or  living  in  New  York  wait¬ 
ed  in  deep  anxiety. 

One  reporter  noted  ambulance 
attendants  carrying  in  stretch¬ 
ers.  ’The  men  had  a  card  in 
their  hatbands  reading,  “Am¬ 
bulance.”  The  reporter  got  a 
card,  wrote  ambulance  on  it,  and 
stuck  it  in  his  hat.  He  took 
hold  of  the  next  stretcher  to  be 
rolled  out  and  marched  confi¬ 
dently  into  the  hospital. 

Inside,  he  removed  his  home¬ 
made  badge  and  marched  to  the 
superintendent’s  office.  He 
talked  fast,  eloquently,  de¬ 
terminedly.  Families  through¬ 
out  the  country  wanted  to  know 
if  loved  ones  were  safe,  in¬ 
jured,  or  dead.  No  one  had 
a  right  to  withhold  such  news. 
He  got  the  list  and  kept  moving 
additions  in  takes. 

He  got  in  by  subterfuge,  de¬ 
ception  if  you  like.  But  he 
talked  his  way  to  the  news — as 
a  reporter. 

0  0  0 

’THE  LA’TE  A.  B.  MacDonald, 

Pulitzer  Prize  reporter  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  used 
to  counsel:  “Look  reluctant 
news  sources  straight  in  the  eye. 
Then  talk,  talk,  talk  —  cajole, 
persuade,  convince,  demand.” 

In  his  chapter  on  “Inter¬ 
views,”  .Curtis  MacDougall  ad¬ 
vises:  “Few  editors  today  en¬ 
courage  deception  in  obtaining 
interviews.  Frankness  and  fair¬ 
ness  are  recognized  as  safer 
standards  of  conduct.  A  re¬ 
porter  should  let  the  person 
know  who  he  is  and  the  nature 
of  his  visit,  and  then  should 
attempt  by  any  legitimate  means 
within  his  power,  or  by  more 


drastic  means  if  forced  to  them 
to  obtain  the  information  he 
sires.” 

In  his  newly-revised  edition  of 
“Interpretative  Reporting,”  Pro- 
fessor  MacDougall  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University — himself  a  richly  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaperman  — haj 
produced  an  up-to-date,  unusu¬ 
ally  complete  elementary  text 
on  reporting.  The  book  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  has  a  particula^ 
ly  valuable  chapter  on  the  cov- 
erage  of  courts.  A  two-page 
section  on  “Rules  of  Evidence” 
is  specially  excellent  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  background  a  newly- 
assigned  courthouse  or  federal 
building  reporter  would  need. 

’The  volume  consists  of  three 
parts:  first,  chapters  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  newspaper 
work;  second,  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  newswriting,  and  third, 
with  the  handling  of  special  as¬ 
signments.  The  chapters  are  ! 
rich  with  illustrative  material 
As  comprehensive  a  text  as  this, 
should,  it  seems,  have  chapten 
on  news  magazine  techniques 
and  radio  newswriting. 

As  a  text  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  and  as  a  handbook  for 
beginners,  Professor  MacDou- 
gall’s  volume  is  practical  and 
detailed.  For  a  reporter  with 
as  much  as  a  year  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  however,  th« 
book  is  elementary.  A  bool 
with  more  specific  know-how 
for  practitioners  beyond  their 
cub  days  still  needs  badly  to 
be  done. 

■ 

U.P.  Names  Svoboda 
Michigan  Manager 

Detroit,  Mich. — Paul  E.  Svo¬ 
boda  has  been  appointed  Michi¬ 
gan  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press  by  Mims  Thomason,  cen¬ 
tral  division  manager.  He  sue 
ceeds  Roy  J.  Forrest,  who  hao 
resigned  to  join  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  staff  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co 


BV  E.A.M.  GUESS 


People  who  never  lose  Ihelr 
are  constantly  flndinr  new  Irienos.  s» 
Miss  Elberta  Tumipseed. 

Those  who  live  the  longest  bye  M 
on  which  to  live,  contends  Dnb  HiggW 
Square  Shooters  are  welcome  m  ■ 
best  circles,  reflects  Miss  Jodie  Sw 
down. 


GUESTS  ARE  COMING! 

The  Syndicate  who  decides  to  bsrt 
this  daily  feature  will  be  pleaeeo  w 
they’re  malting  it  possiWe  fw  Jjj 
pai>ers  to  make  it  possible^  tor 
readers  to  have  some  folks  from  ^ 
ville  visit  them  each  day.  how  • 
readers  will  scan  this  feature  to  dew 
mine  if  one  of  the  paragraphi  is  fw 
enough  to  repeat. 

Ee  A.  M.  Ghms  816  N.  OrthmJ^ 

BoQtB  6  MemphU.  T** 
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Hmm  .  to  be  sent  to  tl 

Y  Post  OniC©  tor  or  Conjtre 

Challenges  Ad  S'lK'’'. 
On  Labor  Law 

Post  office  objection  to  the 

Brow  si„°f  iti  toitu 

ssa  ?i,a's‘"Uuu«oS“ VI 

hroueht  the  charge  that  Wash-  ciations  and  C 
£ffVhln.perlng  tree  pubUc  S''™,?"”' 

expression  on  labor  law  iss^s.  page  or  smaller 
The  ad  in  question,  placed  by  smaller 

the  Committee  for  Constitution-  Pagers 
ai  Government,  was  a  full-page 
Usting  of  18  questions  on  labor  “  e  s  i 

union  regulations,  with  boxes 
tnr  vcs  or  no  answers,  and  the  r. 

InSion  that  the  “ballot”  be  which  publ.she 
sent  to  the  reader's  Congress-  ^ 

a  letter  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  one  of  the  newspapers 
carrying  the  ad,  Albert  Gold-  TAT 
man,  postmaster  of  New  York  WW  ✓"N 
City,  cited  a  Post  Office  ruling  W  w 
thit’  “any  matter  intended  to 
be  filled  in  and/or  detached, 
whether  advertising  or  textual, 
should  be  so  prepared  as  to  oc- 
cupy  not  more  than  one-half  of  ■  b 

a  page,  in  order  to  be  consid-  ■  ■ 

ered  an  incidental  feature.”  ■  • 

Copies  of  the  Journal  were 
“dispatched  in  the  usual  expe-  ^ 

dltious  manner,”  Mr.  Goldman  ■ 

said,  but  he  cautioned  against  1 

similar  ads  in  the  future.  ’ 

Sumner  Gerard,  trustee  of 
CCG,  cited  in  return  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  postal  regulations 
regarding  couponing  and  held 
that  only  a  coupon  in  a  lower 
corner  of  the  ad,  occupying  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  a  half-page, 
was  affected  by  the  rules. 

Seeing  the  move  as  evidence 
that  “someone  in  Washington  is 
dbturbed  over  the  prospect  of 
having  the  public  speak  up  on 
the  kind  of  labor  legislation  it  ,  , 

wants,”  CCG  noted  also  a  re¬ 
cent  proposal  in  Congress  that 
Mr.  Gerard  be  investigated  as 
an  unregistered  lobbyist. 

Investigation  by  the  Justice  One 

Department  was  requested  by  . 

Chairman  Lesiaski  (Dem.,  acSI 

Mich.)  of  the  House  Labor  Com-  fripi 

mittee. 

In  reply,  Edward  A.  Rumely,  wer 

executive  secretary  of  CCG, 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gerard  HCtC 

serves  the  organization  with-  l.-I 

out  pay  and  is  therefore  not 
obliged  to  register  as  a  lobby-  mar 

ist 

Meanwhile,  the  group  is  con-  tool 

tinuing  to  place  its  ads  on  the  . 

labor  i.csue.  , 

The  battle  in  Congress  over  T 

President  Truman’s  labor  legis¬ 
lation  program  may  provide  an  COn 

advertising  bonanza  for  news¬ 
papers  if  the  skirmish  thus  far  Is 
a  criterion. 

Source  of  the  linage  is  the 
“ballot”  ads  being  run  by  in-  B 

dustrialists  in  an  effort  to  dra-  , 

•natize  for  Congress  the  “grass  Cha: 

roots”  opinion  on  the  labor  law. 

77  Ne'vgpapers  Used 
General  Electric  Co.  fired  the 
first  salvo  when  it  published  a 
questionnaire:  “How  Would 
You  Revise  Our  Labor  Laws?” 

The  message  consisted  of  textual 
mtter  stressing  the  importance 
OT  labor  legislation  to  the  coun- 
^  as  a  whole,  and  a  series  of 
18  questions  bearing  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  with  space  provided  for 
yes  or  no  answers,  &e  “ballots”  — 
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to  be  sent  to  the  reader’s  Sena¬ 
tor  or  Congressman. 

The  message  was  published 
simultaneously  to  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  200,000  employes  in  their 
plant  newspapers,  as  a  1,000-line 
ad  in  77  plant-town  newspapers, 
and  as  a  reprint  for  mailing. 

GE’s  idea  spread  quickly  and 
since  its  initial  effort,  about  a 
dozen  companies,  employer  asso¬ 
ciations  and  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  have  reprinted  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  or  run  it  as  a  full- 
page  or  smaller  ad  in  local  news¬ 
papers. 

Other  companies  and  organ¬ 
izations  designed  their  own 
questionnaires.  among  them 
Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Co., 
which  published  1,000  line  ads  in 


eight  newsp^ers;  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  placed  a  2,000-line 
ad  in  20  newspapers  and  is 
planning  tentatively  to  place  it 
in  11  more;  the  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Industrial  Freedom, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  published 
a  series  ^  ads  locally. 

Labor’s  reaction  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  typified  by  the  action 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists’  publication.  The 
Machinist.  Charging  GE’s  ques¬ 
tions  were  “loaded,”  the  newspa¬ 
per  rewrote  them  to  make  “their 
full  meaning  clear  to  everyone.” 

Where  GE  asked,  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  labor  laws  should,  in 
general,  preserve  the  employe’s 
right  to  strike?”.  The  Machinist 


rephrased  it:  “Do  you  bellevs 
labor  laws  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  strike  should  make  it 
more  difficult  for  union  mem¬ 
bers  to  win  a  strike?” 

GE  asked :  “Should  labor  laws 
permit  the  forcing  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  hire  only  workers  who 
belong  to  a  given  union?”  As 
The  Machinist  saw  it,  the 
question  shouid  have  been, 
“Should  labor  laws  recognize 
the  right  of  union  members  to 
refuse  to  work  with  scabs  and 
free  riders?” 

At  the  height  of  the  “ballot” 
barrage,  it  is  reported.  House 
and  Senate  incoming  mail 
jumped  800%,  a  majority  of  it  in 
favor  of  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro¬ 
visions. 


We  gave  our  letters 


1HE 

tHiRD 

DEGREE. 


.  .  .  and  the  results 
were  astonishingf! 

One  of  our  surveys  revealed  that 
despite  our  earnest  desire  to  be 
friendly  and  helpful,  our  letters 
were  betraying  us.  They  were  char¬ 
acterized  as  officious  and  verbose, 
but  worst  of  all,  they  contained  too 
many  technical  phrases  which  we 
took  for  granted  as  being  easily 
understood  by  our  policyholders. 

To  top  it  off,  all  too  often  our 
correspondence  moved  at  a  snail’s 
pace,  while  policyholders  anxiously 
awaited  a  reply. 

But  happily,  all  this  has  now  been 
changed.  With  the  help  of  an  out¬ 


side  consultant,  we  have  revised  our 
whole  approach  to  the  handling  of 
correspondence  by  establishing  Com¬ 
pany  covirses.  In  addition,  a  manual 
has  been  prepared  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  guides  for  better  letters.  A 
rigid  system  of  time  controls  has 
enabled  us  to  maintain  a  record  of 
answering  90%  of  all  correspon¬ 
dence  within  3  days. 

Policyholders  tell  us  they  now 
find  our  letters  friendly  and  easy  to 
understand,  and  they  have  expressed 
appreciation  at  the  prompt  attention 
their  correspondence  receives. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


;  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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UN  Compromise 

continued  from  page  5 
concerned. 

This  was  a  nod  to  the  states 
that  had  fought  to  exclude  na 
tionals  entirely  from  the  treaty. 

Other  delegations  in  on  the 
compromise  talks  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Peru 
and  Columbia. 

As  of  May  5,  there  was  still 
some  doubt  the  compromise 
would  be  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  talks  among  the  key 
delegates  continued. 

With  or  without  the  com 
promise,  the  proposed  treaty 
will  be  sent  next  week  to  the 
UN  plenary  sessions  for  final 
action.  If  accepted  there,  it  will 
go  to  individual  states  for  rati¬ 
fication. 

It  is  not  wholly  certain  the 
committee  will  accept  the  agree¬ 
ment.  But  Sr.  Noriega,  whose 
amendments  have  furnished  the 
U.  S.  with  a  series  of  major 
headaches,  has  emerged  as  the 
greatest  vote  swinger  of  the 
committee.  As  he  goes,  so  go 
most  of  the  Latin-American  and 
Arab  votes. 

U.  S.  spokesmen  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  had  conceded  only 
a  moral  obligation.  Sr.  Noriega 
seemed  equally  satisfied  he  had 
won  a  victory  and  the  com¬ 
promise  wou  d  accomplish  what 
Mexico  has  demanded  all  along 
— a  stronger  right  of  correction. 
From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the 
U.  S.  would  appear  to  have  the 
stronger  argument. 

The  controversial  Mexican 
paragraph  sets  out  as  the  duty 
of  foreign  correspondents  and 
information  agency  the  report¬ 
ing  of  facts  "without  discrim¬ 
ination.  to  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  to  further  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  co 
operation  and  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security." 

Such  language,  in  the  U.S. 
viewpoint,  is  completely  un¬ 
enforceable.  and  CJeorge  V. 
Allen,  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  has  issued  a  statement 
that  the  U.S.  cannot  sign  a 
treaty  with  this  provision. 

As  the  right  of  correction 
machinery  now  stands,  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  two  ideas  the  U.S. 
insists  upon.  First,  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  a  news  report  must  be 
'■false  or  distorted”  Secondly, 
there  must  be  nothing  com¬ 
pulsory  about  publication  of  the 
correction. 

Shrewd  Politician 

Sr.  Noriega,  a  shrewd  as  well 
as  a  forceful  politician,  and  one¬ 
time  editor  of  El  Nacional  in 
Mexico  City,  has  avoided  use  of 
the  phrase  "compulsory  publi¬ 
cation”  in  his  statements.  He 
wants  compulsory  "distribu¬ 
tion"  of  any  correction  handed 
to  a  foreign  correspondent  or 
news  agencv  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  whose  soil  they  are 
operating. 

'Compulsory  distribution  could 
be  as  fatal  to  a  news  agency  as 
compulsory  publication  to  a 
newspaper,  the  U.S.  says.  So- 
called  “corrections"  could  crowd 
(he  news  out  of  a  wire  service’s 
d«ily  schedule.  The  U.S.,  too. 


figures  that,  with  compulsory 
distribution,  a  propaganda  war 
against  a  country  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  through  information 
agencies  of  that  same  country. 
This  the  U.S.  considers  a  ludi¬ 
crous  situation. 

The  United  Nations  Social 
Committee  had  before  it  this 
week  a  motion  to  postpone  de¬ 
bate  on  a  British-sponsored  con¬ 
vention  until  the  fall  UN  ses¬ 
sion. 

Although  voting  was  bogged 
down  by  technical  questions, 
indications  were  strong  that  the 
British  Convention  would  never 
see  completion  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  Assembly  session,  for  which 
a  May  14  closing  date  has  been 
set. 

Postponement  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  will  mean  a  delay  for  the 
draft  Convention  on  the  inter¬ 
national  transmission  of  news 
and  the  right  of  correction  as 
well.  Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the 
U.S.  agreed  both  treaties  should 
be  ready  for  ratification  of 
states  simultaneously. 

He  opposed,  however,  a  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  India  that  the 
newsgathering  document  should 
be  held  over  now.  without  go¬ 
ing  to  the  UN  Plenary  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  final  vote.  He 
contended  it  could  be  com¬ 
pleted.  and  then  held  over  until 
the  British-sponsored  pact  is 
readied. 

Ernest  Davies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  at  first  rejected 
the  motion  to  postpone  debate 
on  the  ground  the  committee 
would  be  "deserting  its  duty." 
later  agreed  to  the  delay. 

The  Netherlands  led  the  move 
to  dela.v  the  British  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  there  is  not 
time  remaining  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  to  give  it  thorough 
consideration,  and  also  because 
the  work  done  on  it  so  far  has 
been  highly  unsatisfactory  and 
would  result  in  a  "bad"  con¬ 
vention  which  no  state  w’ould 
sign. 

The  Convention,  unlike  the 
first  Convention  which  applies 
solely  to  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  is  a  document  setting  up 
in  broad  terms  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  for  everyone,  every¬ 
where.  But  the  freedoms  the 
committee  voted  for  in  the  first 
article  of  the  Convention  were 
all  but  emasculated  when  the 
second  article  came  up.  Gov¬ 
ernments  could  establish  "pen¬ 
alties.  liabilities  and  restric¬ 
tions"  in  a  wide  area  under  the 
second  article. 

When  the  delay  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  the  Soviet  states  snapped 
at  it  as  a  method  of  postponing 
any  further  action  on  the  first 
Convention  as  well.  But  when 
the  U.S.  and  UK.  came  to 
agreement,  the  Soviets  reversed 
their  position  and  insisted  de¬ 
bates  continue  on  the  British- 
sponsored  document. 

There  were  15  separate  votes 
on  various  amendments  to  Ar¬ 
ticle  2  before  it  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12, 

The  U.K.  delegate  termed  it 
“a  monster  that  should  have 
died  before  its  birth”;  Sweden: 
"The  collected  nonsense  of  the 
committee”;  Argentina:  “A 

headless  monster”;  France:  "Un¬ 
worthy  of  an  international  or¬ 
ganization”;  and  Saudi  Arabia: 
"A  drafting  monstrosity.” 


Grocery  Audits 


continued  from  page  5 

process  of  selection  is  the  real 
nucleus  of  the  problem.” 

Sam  B.  Gill,  of  Sherman  & 
Marquette,  in  evaluating  the 
various  types  of  consumer  in¬ 
ventories  now  being  conducted, 
placed  the  store  audits  at  the 
top  of  the  list. 

Used  'Assiduously' 

He  regarded  as  “of  least 
value"  the  Consumer  Purchase 
Study,  “particularly  those  con¬ 
ducted  at  infrequent  intervals.” 
These  he  described  as  reports 
wherein  the  consumer  fills  out 
inventory  lists  covering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  week’s  or  more  sup¬ 
ply  of  goods,  "and  either  out  of 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts  or 
because  of  some  inducement, 
turn  in  these  purchase  reports." 
Such  studies,  he  added,  are 
some  times  conducted  on  a  panel 
basis. 

Between  these  two,  he  placed 
consumer  household  or  pantry 
inventories,  “with  a  nod  to  the 
panel  type  of  operation.  ’ 

Dealer  studies,  whether  in  the 
form  of  newspaper  store  audits 
or  privately-obtained  "indexes” 
are  used  “assiduously"  by  the 
agencies.  Mr.  Gill  said,  because 
they  provide  frequent  data,  they 
are  extremely  sensitive,  they 
provide  more  information  than 
consumer  studies,  and  “they  are 
usually  accurate  to  a  very  high 
degree." 

T^eir  value  to  the  sponsoring 
newspaper,  Mr.  Gill  declared, 
is  chieflv  in  terms  of  promotion. 
“An  advertiser’s  media  direc¬ 
tor.  ”  he  said,  “or  an  agency 
space  buyer  is  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  receive  and  talk  to  a 
space  or  time  salesman  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  by  so  doing  he  might 
uncover  .some  information  about 
a  given  market  which  w’ould  as¬ 
sist  him  in  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  client’s  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation” 

"The  third  agency  speaker, 
however,  deplored  the  fact  that 
too  few  space  salesmen  have 
been  given  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  to  bring  to  the  agencies. 

“Representatives  of  publishers 
providing  grocery  inventory 
data."  declared  William  J.  Shine 
of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  “have  sat  in 
my  office  and  been  unable  to 
answer  such  a  basic  question  as 
How  many  chain  stores  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sample?’  In  fact, 
some  of  them  were  not  sure  if 
there  were  any  chain  stores." 

Salesman  Not  Blam-'d 
“I  do  not  blame  the  salesman," 
he  emphasized,  “if  the  publisher 
has  not  provided  him  with  the 
data.” 

Armed  with  inventory  data, 
Mr.  Shine  said,  a  space  salesman 
is  no  longer  limited  to  calling  on 
m^ia  men.  “Now  they  can, 
and  should,”  he  said,  “call  on 
account  executives,  merchandis¬ 
ing  men  and  research  people.” 

Mr.  Shine  also  urged  publish¬ 
ers  to  be  more  explicit  in  their  . 
inventory  reports.  The  word 
“deal,”  used  to  explain  sales 
data,  means  little  to  the  agency 
man,  he  said,  unless  the  type 
of  deal  involved  is  mentioned. 
The  reports  should  also  include, 
he  added,  information  about  ad¬ 


vertising  used  in  support  /x 
special  deals.  ® 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  nre- 
sided  over  the  three-part 
session,  with  Robert  H. 
ham.  research  economist.  Gr^ 
eery  Manufacturers  of  Americi 
Jack  Kurie,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media  and  researdi 
ANA:  and  Kenneth  Godfrey  re 
search  executive,  AAAA,  as  dis- 
cussion  leaders. 

Seek  More  Linage 

Newspaper  sponsors  of  gro¬ 
cery  inventories  remained  rela¬ 
tively  quiet  at  the  opening  day's 
■session,  reserving  their  com¬ 
ments  for  the  closed  sessions  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  when  dis¬ 
cussion  was  scheduled  on  ways 
and  means  of  providing  wider 
use  of  inventory  material  by 
newspapers  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives.  How  to  obtain  the  most 
return  on  inventory  investment 
was  uppermost  in  their  minds 

Floyd  Maxwell.  Los  Angeie 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  showed  a  slide  presentation 
on  evaporated  milk,  coordinatini 
the  Los  Angeles  four-paoer  hr 
ventory  with  canned  milk  sale 
in  other  markets,  as  reflected  br 
grocery  store  audits. 

Dudley  Lindner,  Hearsl  yid 
vertising  Service,  speaking  a 
behalf  of  the  San  Frandn 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  showed  Ik 
need  for  more  recognition  • 
the  part  of  advertisers  to  giy 
eery  inventory  cities  as  t« 
markets  in  the  way  of  acta 
advertising  linage. 

In  answer  to  a  question  rai« 
by  one  newspaper  advertisig 
executive  as  to  why  more  gn- 
cery-inventory  papers  are  n 
used  for  test  campaigns,  Jr 
Monroe  of  General  Mill.s  » 
plained: 

“In  one  of  our  current  tnaj* 
test  programs  we  are  using  tk 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  c* 
ducts  a  consumer  panel  whid 
we  feel  is  equivalent  to  a  gry 
eery  inventory.  The  Tribine 
had  a  specific  plan  of  testing  ib 
paper  and  its  market  and  thf 
brought  it  to  us  in  detail.” 

He  suggested  that  other  new 
papers  develop  their  own  plan! 
“specifically  and  thoroughly 
and  submit  them  for  consider 
tion  by  advertisers. 

(TamyoUT^ 


rWish  editor  cartoohiji 

xplicit  in  their 

ts.  The  word  desires  position,  with  reasonaw 
explain  sales  prospects  of  permanency,  ^ 
■  to  the  agency  daily  or  syndica'te.  Eiqieriencw 
nless  the  type  No  temporary  or  part-time  woit 
is  mentioned,  please.  Married,  sober,  41.  Boi 
id  also  include.  3315,  Editor  &  Publidier. 
ation  about  ad- 
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Chiselers  Force 
Lottery  Rule, 
P.O.  Judge  Soys 


Indianapolis,  Ind. — Why  can't 
our  lodge  advertise  its  lottery 
in  your  newspaper? 

More  than  150  members  of 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  have  the  answer  after  a 
talk  at  their  15th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  by  Daniel  Kelly, 
chief  hearing  judge  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  Kelly  told  them:  “Moral¬ 
ly  I  can  see  no  harm  in  it.  The 
Post  Office  Department,  how¬ 
ever,  knows  it  isn’t  the  churches, 
fraternal  and  charitable  groups 
that  would  do  the  wrong  things 
and  conduct  the  fraud. 

"If  the  Post  Office  gives  an 
inch,  some  chiseler  somewhere 
immediately  would  take  a  mile 
— that's  why  we’re  sometimes 
what  you  might  call  picayun- 
ish,’’  he  explained. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  bingo  is  a  lot¬ 
tery,  and  no  matter  what  it’s 
called  in  advertisements,  it  vio¬ 
lates  postal  laws. 

•'Best  letter"  contests,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  advertised  and 
the  newspapers  will  face  no 
arguments  with  the  Department. 
"It’s  a  contest  of  skill  and  the 
element  of  chance  is  not  pres¬ 
ent."  he  said. 

His  was  the  highlight  of 
panel  discussions. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  told 
the  editors  the  Democratic 
sweep  in  the  1948  elections  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  “the  people 
had  a  longer  memory  than  the 
press,”  and  Louis  Seltzer,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  ( O. )  Press, 
said  present  and  future  tech¬ 
nical  advances  make  it  "impos¬ 
sible  to  fathom  what  newspa¬ 
pers  will  look  like  25  years 
from  now.” 

The  business  session  of  the 
convention  elected  the  first 
woman  ever  to  serve  on  its 
board  of  directors.  She  is  Mrs. 
Eleanor  P.  Jamison,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Sullivan  Daily 
Times. 

Also  elected  to  the  board  was 
J.  H.  Nixon,  president  of  the 
Peru  Tribune.  Both  will  serve 
three  years.  They  replace  Fos¬ 
ter  Fudge,  publisher  of  the 
Crawfordsville  Journal  and  Re¬ 
view,  and  Marion  T.  Ayres, 
general  manager  of  Shelbyville 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


International  Ad 
Convention  Planned 

Plans  for  an  international  ad¬ 
vertising  convention,  to  take 
place  in  New  York  next  Octo¬ 
ber,  were  announced  this  week 
by  the  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Export  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association. 

Paul  R.  Kruming,  president 
of  National  Export  Advertising 
Service,  Inc.,  and  committee 
chairman,  said  countries  abroad, 
as  well  as  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention,  the 
first  international  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  group  since  1939. 

He  said  also  that  awards 
would  be  made  for  overseas  ad 
campaigns. 


Feeley  Retires 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  The 
second  oldest  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  seivice  of  the  As- 
socioted  Press  "sent"  his  last 
story  April  29. 

Joseph  M.  Feeley  ol  Dor¬ 
chester  retired  after  50  con¬ 
tinuous  years  with  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  started  with 
the  AP  as  an  office  boy  in  the 
old  Boston  bureau  in  1899. 
He  was  15  years  old. 


Dayton  J-H's 
Circulation 
Shows  Gain  { 

Dayton,  O.  —  For  the  first  | 
three  months  of  1949  the  new 
Dayton  Journal  Herald  had  an 
average  daily  circulation  of 
71,014.  according  to  Dwight  1 
Young,  publisher. 

Mr.  Young,  who  has  inaugu-  ! 
rated  a  weekly  department. 
“The  Publisher’s  Corner."  de¬ 
voted  his  first  report  to  the 
circulation  status  of  the  “new" 
paper,  now  in  the  morning  field 
exclusively  and  formerly  a 
morning-evening  paper  under  ; 
the  ownership  of  Col.  Lewis  B.  1 
Rock,  who  sold  the  Journal  1 
Herald  to  James  M.  Cox,  pub-  | 
lisher  of  the  Dayton  News. 

Gain  Over  Old  Setup 

Mr.  Young  said  the  71,014  , 
average  represented  an  increase 
of  33,078  over  the  old  morning 
Journal’s  average  circulation 
for  December,  1948,  and  a  gain 
of  3.926  over  the  old  evening 
Herald’s  circulation  for  the 
same  rhonth. 

The  publisher  paid  tribute 
to  James  Morrisey,  circulation 
manager  of  the  two  Dayton 
papers,  stating  the  circulation 
staff  had  “met  this  difficult  dis¬ 
tribution  problem  head-on,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  33,000  new  sub¬ 
scription  orders  that  poured  in 
for  the  Journal  Herald  during 
the  reorganization  period. 

■ 

'Aggressive'  Ads 
Urged  on  Retailers 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Retail 
customers  will  buy  today  “only 
when  they  consider  they  are 
getting  value,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  when  both  are  backed 
by  aggressive  newspaper  adver-  ' 
tising  and  good  sales  promo-  : 
tion."  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
told  the  Hosiery  Industry  Con¬ 
ference  here  last  week. 

Consumer  demand,  he  said,  is 
not  as  “buoyant”  as  it  was.  and 
retailers  are  aware  that  selling 
is  their  primary  job  this  year. 

In  discussing  the  hosiery  mar¬ 
ket  problems,  Mr.  Dakins  ad¬ 
vised  manufacturers  to  improve 
their  national  advertising  so  that 
it  ties  in  more  successfully  with 
local  newspaper  advertising. 
“Manufacturers.”  he  added, 
“might  also  supplement  their 
national  advertising  by  a  co¬ 
operative  program  with  individ¬ 
ual  stores." 
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THE  FUTURE  HOLDS  CHEAT  FROMiSE 

Neither  chance  nor  mere  good  fortune  has  brought  this  nation 
the  finest  telephone  service  in  the  world.  The  service  Americans 
enjoy  in  such  abundance  is  directly  the  product  of  their  own 
imagination,  enterprise  and  common  sense. 


The  people  of  .Vmerlca  have  put 
billions  of  dollars  of  their  savings 
into  building  their  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  learned  more  and 
more  ways  to  use  the  telephone  to 
advantage,  and  have  continuously 
encouraged  invention  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  nnd  new  paths  toward  new 
horizons. 

They  have  made  the  rendering 
of  telephone  service  a  public  trust; 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  given 
the  telephone  companies,  under 
regulation,  the  freedom  and  re¬ 
sources  they  must  have  to  do  their 
job  as  well  as  possible. 

In  this  climate  of  freedom  and 
resixinsibility,  the  Bell  Svstem  has 
provided  service  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  value  to  more  and  more  people. 
Our  policy,  often  stated,  is  to  give 
the  best  possible  service  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  consistent  with  financial 
safety  and  fair  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployees.  VVe  are  organized  as  we 
are  in  order  to  carry  that  policy  out. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  lead 
the  world  in  improving  communi¬ 
cation  devices  and  techniques. 

Western  Electric  Company  pro¬ 
vides  the  Bell  opierating  companies 
with  telephone  equipment  of  the 
highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  can  always  be  counted  on  in 
emergencies  to  deliver  the  goods 
whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

The  operating  telephone  com¬ 
panies  and  the  parent  company- 
work  together  so  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  one  place  may  spread 
quickly  to  others.  Because  all  units 
of  the  System  have  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  goals,  great  benefits  flow  to  the 
public. 

Similarly,  the  financial  good 
health  of  the  Bell  System  over  a 


lieriod  of  many  years  has  Wen  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  no 
less  than  the  stockholders  and 
employees. 

It  is  equally  essential  and  in  the 
public  interest  that  telephone  rates 
and  earnings  now  and  in  the  future 
W  adequate  to  continue  to  pay 
good  wages,  protect  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  savings  invested  in  the 
System,  and  attract  the  new  capi¬ 
tal  needed  to  meet  the  service  op¬ 
portunities  and  responsibilities 
ahead. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  to  W  done  in  the  near 
future  and  the  System’s  technical 
and  human  resources  to  do  it  have 
never  been  Wtter.  Our  physical 
equipment  is  the  Wst  in  history, 
though  still  heavily  loaded,  and  we 
have  many  new  and  improved  fa¬ 
cilities  to  incorporate  in  the  plant. 
Emplovees  are  competent  and  cour¬ 
teous.  The  long-standing  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  policy  of  making  promotions 
from  the  ranks  assures  the  continu¬ 
ing  vigor  of  the  organization. 

With  these  assets,  with  the  tra-l 
ditional  spirit  of  service  to  get  the' 
message  through,  and  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  American  peo|)le 
understand  the  need  for  maintain¬ 
ing  on  a  sound  financial  basis  the 
essential  public  services  (x-rformedi 
by  the  Bell  Svstem,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  providing  a  service  Wtter 
and  more  valuable  in  the  future 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  We 
pledge  our  utmost  efforts  to  that 
end. 


President 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


From  the  1948  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
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Thackrey  to  Publish 
10-Cent  Tabloid  In  N.Y 


THEODORE  O.  THACKREY 

will  publish  a  six-day  morning 
tabloid,  the  Compass,  in  New 
York  City,  starting  May  16,  he 
announced  this  we^.  It  will  sell 
for  10  cents  a  copy. 

The  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News  said  he  has  the 
financial  backing  of  Mrs.  Anita 
McCormick  Blame.  83-year-old 
daughter  of  Cyrus  H.  McCor¬ 
mick,  founder  of  International 
Harvester  Co.  He  owns  51%  of 
the  common  stock  with  voting 
privileges,  which  gives  him  full 
control  of  the  newspaper.  Mrs. 
Blaine,  he  said,  owns  all  the 
preferred  stock,  with  no  vote, 
and  has  prior  claim  to  the  re¬ 
maining  common  stock. 

Mr.  Thackrey’s  newspaper  will 
be  published  from  the  plant  of 
the  New  York  Star  (successor 
to  PM),  which  folded  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  He  has  purchased  the 
Star’s  equipment  at  164  Duane 
Street. 

Full  Coverage  Planned 

The  Compass,  said  Mr.  Thack¬ 
rey,  will  be  an  authentic  daily 
newspaper,  with  full  news  cover¬ 
age,  sports  and  features.  The 
starting  editorial  staff  will  be 
relatively  small — about  20  to  25 
persons — and  will  be  expanded 
later  on.  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  members  will  be  given 
preference,  and  the  initial  hir¬ 
ings  wi.l  probably  be  made  from 
among  former  Star  people,  many 
of  whom  have  been  out  of  work 
since  that  newspaper's  demise. 

Contract  negotiations  between 
Mr.  Thackrey  and  the  guild  will 
take  place  next  week,  and  it  is 
expected  that  any  agreement 
will  incorporate  all  standards  in 
present  New  York  Guild  con¬ 
tracts. 

Mentioned  as  likely  candidates 
for  important  editorial  posts  are 
I.  F.  Stone  and  Albert  Deutsch, 
both  former  Star  men  who  until 
early  this  week  were  with  the 
Post  Home  News.  They  are  now 
off  the  payroll,  the  Post  Home 
News  told  E  &  P. 

Messrs.  Stone  and  Deutsch 
were  hired  by  Mr.  Thackrey 
during  his  two-month  reign .  as 
sole  ^itor  and  publisher  of  the 
Post  Home  News.  Previously, 
he  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Schiff 
Thackrey,  had  been  co-editors 
and  co-publishers.  Mrs.  Thack¬ 
rey  took  complete  control  early 
last  month,  after  asking  her  hus¬ 
band  to  resign  (E  &  P,  April  9, 
p.  63). 

Presidential  'Bottle' 

The  Thackreys  split  over  their 
varying  political  and  editorial 
views,  the  open  conflict  dating 
back  to  the  last  Presidential 
campaign,  when  their  differ¬ 
ences  were  aired  on  an  editorial 
“battle  page.”  Mr.  Thackrey 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  Henry 
Wallace’s  candidacy.  Mrs. 
Thackrey  was  anti-Wallace 
rather  than  pro  any  other  candi¬ 
date,  until  short.y  before  the 
election,  when  she  came  out  for 
Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

While  editorially  the  Compass 
is  expected  to  lean  in  Mr.  Wal- 
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lace’s  direction,  its  stated  policy, 
according  to  Mr.  Thackrey,  will 
be  completely  independent. 
Speaking  of  his  support  of  Mr. 
Wallace  last  year,  he  declared: 
"If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I 
would  do  the  same  thing.  "  He 
added,  however,  that  “the  only 
collar  I  wear  is  my  own.  I  still 
believe  in  the  non-Communist 
left.’’ 

Mrs.  Blaine,  his  backer,  who 
resides  in  Chicago,  has  long 
been  known  as  a  liberal  and 
she  was  an  active  supporter  of 
Henry  Wallace  and  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Party  in  the  Presidential 
campaign. 

Mrs.  Blaine  Might  Write 

She  told  reporters  she  did  not 
intend  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  publishing  and  editing  of  the 
Compass,  but  that  she  might  con¬ 
tribute  articles  to  it  under  her 
signature  if  Mr.  Thackrey  want¬ 
ed  her  to  do  so.  “That  possi¬ 
bility,  however,  is  remote,’’  she 
add^. 

Beyond  selling  for  cash  the 
printing  equipment  in  the  old 
New  York  Star  plant  and  leasing 
the  building  to  Mr.  Thackrey  for 
publication  of  the  new  tabloid, 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  publisher  and  former 
owner  of  PM,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  he  has  “absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
paper.’’ 

Aiming  for  65,000 

First  year  circulation  goal  for 
the  Compass,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  65,000,  the  minimum  sale 
enjoyed  by  the  Star  during  its 
brief  life.  , 

The  Compass  will  accept  ad¬ 
vertising.  Maxwell  Stein,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Star,  has  been 
nam^  advertising  manager. 

Definite  information  regarding 
the  news  and  feature  contents 
of  the  Compass  was  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  Mr.  Thackrey  has  applied 
for  an  Associated  Press  member¬ 
ship. 

There  was  indication  also  that 
sports  news  will  be  given  full 
treatment.  One  reliable  report 
had  it  that  Stanley  Woodward 
would  be  sports  editor.  Formerly 
in  that  position  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  has  more  recently  been 
editor  of  Sports  Illustrated 
magazine,  which  is  about  to  dis¬ 
continue  publication. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune  Sets 
New  Edition  Record 

Chicago — ^For  the  second  time 
within  a  month,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  set  a  record  in  size  of  a 
regular  week-day  issue  with  its 
May  5  metropolitan  editions  to¬ 
taling  88  pages  in  two  zones  and 
84  pages  in  the  other.  Total  es¬ 
timate  advertising  amounted  to 
196,000  lines,  breaking  the  184,- 
000-line  record  of  April  7.  The 
May  5  run  required  13  presses, 
composed  of  76  units,  each  press 
equipped  with  a  color  deck  for 
the  page  one  cartoon  and  a  full 
page  ad. 


ANPA  GAVEL  IN  NEW  HANDS 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  left,  of  New  York  Sun,  newly  elected  ANPA 
president,  receives  the  president's  gavel  from  David  W.  Howe,  of 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  ex-head  of  the  association.  Charles 
F.  McCahill,  center,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News,  was 
_ elected  first  vicepresident. _ 


Bureau-AANR  Meeting 

Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising's  research,  sales  and 
promotion  departments  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  Bureau’s  activities 
May  12  in  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  New  York  chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  H.  S.  Barnes, 
Bureau  director,  will  preside. 


Union  Oil  Ads 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 
used  1,000-line  space  in  238 
newspapers  for  its  annual  report 
of  1948.  Illustrating  the  layout 
was  a  silver-dollar  sales  pie, 
showing  5.4%  going  to  stock¬ 
holders,  the  balance  divided  up 
among  wages,  materials,  operat¬ 
ing  reserves,  taxes,  etc. 


HELP! 

HELP! 

/The  best  way  to  get  the  kind  of 
help  you  need  is  to  consult  the 
Classified  Section  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  run  a  Classified 
Ad  yourself. 

Our  readers  and  advertisers 
are  the  people  trained  for  that 
job  YOU  MUST  HAVE 
FILLED. 

Don’t  let  the  work  pile  up. 
Get  that  man  or  woman  .  .  , 
NOW! 

Rates  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Classified  Section, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
Now  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tal.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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'Ernie'  Deane 
Buys  Interest 
In  Mexia  News 

Mexia,  Tex— E.  C.  “Ernie” 
Deane,  of  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  has 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Mexia 
Deity  News  and 
ii  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  and  general 
manager.  He 
succeeds  Gene 

f  Womack  as  edi¬ 
tor  ,  having 
bought  Wo- 
I  mack’s  interest 
I  in  the  paper. 

!  Mr.  Deane  is 
I  known  to  Amer¬ 
ican  correspond- 
T  ents  who  cov¬ 
ert  World  War 

.  n  in  Europe,  , 

I  and  later  the  war  crimes  trials 
j  at  Nuremburg.  He  was  a  press 
I  officer  at  various  times  in  the 
headquarters  of  Generals  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Bradley,  and  Patton, 
later  commanded  the  interna- 
>  tional  press  camp  at  Nuremburg 
i  during  the  Hermann  Goering 
trial. 

Mr.  Deane  is  a  graduate  in 
'ournalLsm  from  the  University 
if  Arkansas  and  Northwestern 
University,  and  was  engaged  in 
public  relations  work  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Oklahoma  before 
I  World  War  II.  He  left  Army 
>■  duty  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of 

nilitary  intelligence. 

*  *  « 

The  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
porter  and  Tuckahoe  Record, 
j  veeklies  published  since  1941, 
j  lave  been  acquired  by  Gram- 
itan  Printers  and  Publishers, 
I  Inc.,  of  which  John  G.  Shedd, 
!d.  is  president.  Mr.  Shedd  also 
publishes  the  Westchester  Re¬ 
tarder  of  North  Castle. 

*  «  « 

Purchase  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
I  Calif.)  Bulletin  is  announced 
by  the  Beverly  Hills  Citizen, 

I  published  by  members  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Will  Rogers. 
The  Bulletin  was  sold  by  Adam 
Yacenda  to  Bill.  Mary  and  Jim 
Rogers. 

•  *  * 

The  Malibu  (Calif.)  Monitor, 
beach  resort  weekly  published 
by  Hugh  Harlan,  has  been  sold 
to  Dorothy  Morris  and  Jac¬ 
queline  Hazard.  Mr.  Harlan 

will  confine  his  activities  to  his 
two  other  weeklies — the  To- 
panga  Journal  and  Woodland 
Hills  Reporter. 


Deane 


Ammiralim 

*  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advartie 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  Ir 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  intarestec 
In  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydsey,  Aastralta 

Pub'ltlwd  Montblv.  SebeeHoHoe  Kata  I4JI 


Reprint  of  Advertisement  appearing  in  DUS’S  REVIEW,  May,  1949 


ATLAS  HAD  A  CINCH 


UNLIKE  Atlas,  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  carry  no  mytholog¬ 
ical  burden.  But  they  do  labor  under 
a  mass  of  taxes,  government  restric¬ 
tions,  and  subsidies  to  competitors  that 
threatens  to  make  a  myth  of  the  whole 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

A  strange  series  of  circumstances 
proves  that  nationalization  is  no  myth¬ 
ical  threat.  As  railroads  pay  their  own 
way,  the  local,  state,  and  national  gov¬ 
ernments  seize  upon  them  as  a  won¬ 
derful  source  of  tax  revenue  —  revenue 
to  subsidize  a  new  super-highway  for 
buses ...  to  subsidize  an  ultra-modern 
airport  for  the  airlines  ...  to  subsidize 
new  terminals  for  trucking ...  to  sub¬ 
sidize  new  canals  for  barge  shipping. 
THESE  SUBSIDIES  MEAN  THAT  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  IS  ALREADY  IN  THE  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  BUSINESS. 

The  competitors  of  the  railroads 
thrive  on  this  sort  of  treatment,  of 


course,  and  the  railroads,  struggling 
under  new  and  more  rigid  restrictions, 
may  well  heed  this  comment  of  a  key 
government  official: 

"Railroads  are  closer  to  nationaliza¬ 
tion  today  than  they  have  been  for 
23  years.” 

The  Federation  for  Railway  Prog¬ 
ress  knows  that  this  is  no  mythical 
threat.  It  is  a  real  challenge  to  the 
American  public,  the  businessman,  the 
railway  supplier,  the  employee,  the 
investor,  and  management.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  was  organized  to  bring  all  of 
these  elements  of  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  together  to  stave  off  the  threat  of 
railroad  nationalization  and— what 
must  necessarily  follow— the  national¬ 
ization  of  the  whole  American  economy. 

With  your  support,  this  modern 
Atlas  can  make  the  nationalization 
threat  what  it  should  be  . . .  AND  MUST 
BE— A  myth! 


©FEDERATION  FOR 
RAILWAY  PROGRESS 

Robert  R.  Young,  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  President 

PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dorothy  Draper  Charles  Edison  Abert  S.  Goss 

William  F.  Halsey  Allan  P.  Kirby  Philip  F.  LaFollette 

Clare  Booth  Luce  William  C.  MacMillen,  Jr.  M.  Lincoln  Schuster 

For  detailed  information  of  Federation  activities  and  membership  classifications  address — 
1430  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C.  Executive  7040 
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March  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 
1949 

Beacon  Joumal-e  2,038,148 

S  Beacon  Joumal-S.  528,045 

Grand  Total  2,566,193 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickbker  N'eies-e  .  1.240,687 

Times  Union-m  809,271 

‘Times  I'nion-S.  427,434 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

1949  1948 

.  1,221,127  1,183,644 

.  1 .696,550 

.  1,972,138  1,722,162 

.  428,430  359,991 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  - - L_ 

1949  1948  Grand  Total .  5,128,398  4,539,480 

1.614,354  1,709,239  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

.  Times-m .  1,597,068  1,846,099 

.  74.3,46.1  775,480  Times-S  .  1,478  704  1  3.37^00 

.  1.081.303  Herald  fribune-m . .  977ioi9  l!023',798 

. .  332,438  .  tllerald  Tribune-S. .  893,716  885,101 

4. 962, .347  -  -  4Vews-m  2  014  369  179AQQ1 

Grand  Total .  5,550,408  5,234,359  Jvews-S . .  1. 099  357  '952'ni 

614,085  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  Mi^OT-m..:;: .  568;077  MsIm 

190,847  Times  Union-m ... .  1,250,018  1,286,829  Mirror-S .  265,102  '’81  am 

IT™*®  . . .  ^4,482  .311,168  Journal  .\merican-e.  1,100,136  ^|041 

409,2-8  Joumal-e .  1,027,523  Mo,719  ‘Journal  American-S  447,203  409657 

2l3S:ii5  GrandTotab..  2':^  {JZe  N::rs 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Sun-e  .  987,373  1,069  977 

598,686  Jersey  Jouraal-e -  824,216  714,109  World  Telegram -e .  .  1,121,190  1,092  304 

801,252  JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  Eagle-e  .!  .  860;764  W  807 

535,739  Tribune  (see  Note).  1,185,114  1,119,167  Eaele-S .  221,750  219’am 

-  Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  - ' 

1,9.35,677  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  etlition  Grand  Total .  14,890,002  13,983  773 

Tribune  (e)  only,  is  shown.  MiAr-AO*  cat  i  «  m  v  ’ 

1,109,631  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.  _  ,  ronVor 

,393,502  Joumal-m .  576..356  621,647  .  1,120,297  1,051,703 

1,9&3,473  Journal  s .  269,940  271,489  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

858,662  News-Sentinel-e _  8.30,971  847,476  Post-Enquirer-e -  817,508  956,810 

1,163,216  News-vSentinel-S. .  .  .  276,730  265,954  Tribune-e .  1,620,741  1,345,252 

459,738  -  -  Tribune-S .  501,997  446,572 

- Grand  ToUI .  1,953,997  2,006,566  - - 

5,968,222  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.  Grand  Total .  2,940,246  2,748,634 

Examiner-m .  1,418,957  1,5.35,942  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

8.35,771  ‘Examiner-S .  735,279  728,403  Oklahoman-m .  911,821  818,130 

534,785  Times-m  .  1,955,640  1,5,31,005  Oklahoman-S .  407,513  357,515 

381,358  tTimes-S .  844.415  608,269  Times-e .  968,484  897  734 

- Herald-Express-e.  .  .  1,298,736  1,133,995  -  - 

1,751,914  Ne«-s-d .  866.173  871,205  Grand  Total .  2,287,818  2,073,379 

749  810  ^^itror-e .  ^7,118  .  OMAHA.  NEBR. 

277;584  Grand  Total .  7,626.318  6,408,819  1  070.321  ««•>  am 

,  ox,  00a  W^M^HeraMls,  ;:;  ‘  loliws 


Joumal-m 
Herald-e  . 
News-e  . . 
News-S 


Grand  Total  2,477..392  2 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

>umal-m  .  765,9.34 

)umal-S .  178,710 

ribune-e .  760,384 


Grand  Total  3,621.69.5 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Rocky  Mt.  News-m,  752,179 
(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  217,689 

Post-e .  1,5.52,8.54 

Post-S .  470,526 


Grand  Total  .  1,705,028 

ATLANTA,  CA. 

onstitution-m .  1,003,56.3 

l^onstitution-S  .  . .  557,473 

Mimal-e  .  1,7,31,357 

[oumal-S .  622,327 


Grand  Total  3.914,720 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
*.American-S  ...  5.36,856 

News-Post -e  .  1,421,378 

Sun-m .  1,174,907 

Sun-e  .  2.146,37.3 

tSun-S  910..363 

Grand  Total  6, 189,877 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e...  .  451,523 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1.329,.349 

Sun-m .  357,409 


Piomei 

|Piote< 

Pisptb 


Grand  Total 


.Vge-Herald-m 
News-e  . 
tNews  &  .Age- 
Herald -S  . 
Post-e . 


Gland  Total _  1.7.37,928 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  841,84,3 

JTimes-S .  374,596 

Herald-Post-e .  917,281 


Grand  Total  2.13.3,720 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald-d.  770,328 

IDispatch-Herald-S.  .347,618 

Times-e .  1,219,219 


Grand  Total .  1,659,062  1,484,059 

NoTB;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one 
edition  (e),  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  873,722  867,012 

Star-News-S .  331,292  329,987 

Independent-m .  883,007  953,678 

Independent-S .  283,718  312,830 

Grand  Total .  2,371,739  2,463,507 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 

Tiraes-e .  1,052,723  908,316 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

1,266,588  1,116,465 
463,068  433,153 

1,240,140  1,112,262 


American-e  .  6.33,424  5.36,656 

Record-ni  6.58,645  575,292 

‘Advertiser-S  ,350,249  311,785 

Glo(>e-e  1,330,857  1,231,557 

Glol>e-m .  1,048,747  978,571 

Glolie-S  742,209  715,029 

Herald-m  1,. 390,452  1,195,411 

fHcrald-S  .  .  885,712  794.032 

Traveler-e  .  2,016,162  1,742,335 

Post-m .  914,990  777,444 

IPost-S  .393,643  329,117 

Grand  Total  10,.365,090  9,187,229 

N0T8;  Glol>e  (et  sold  only  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  either  Morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  or  Sunday  Herald.  Ameri¬ 
can  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with  either 
Morning  Record  or  Sunday  .Advertiser. 
Post  (in)  avid  in  optional  combination  with 
Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-ni  808,123  871,582 

•Courier  Express-S  746,514  .577,661 

News-e .  2,1.32,882  1,713,639 


Grand  Total .  3,783,881 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H, 
Union  I-eader  (see 

Note) .  711,763 

New  Hampshire 

News-S .  96,022 


Grand  Total .  2,3.37,165 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

ourier-m .  1,195,979 

ress-e .  1,255,073 

mirier  &  Press-S. .  400.974 


Grand  Total .  807,785  8.32,153 

Noth;  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 
I-eader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  one  edition  I'nion  (m)  only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  .Appeal-m  1,610,.341  1,252,678 

tCommerc’l  .Appeal-S  667,223  612,453 

Press -Scimitar-e. .  . .  1,079,678  899,459 

Grand  Total .  3,357,242  2,764,590 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2,454.4.36  2,269,0.37 

‘Herald-S .  917,498  868,788 

News-e .  1,216,542  1,413.962 

News-S .  358,601  318,353 


U.rand  Total  2,852.026  2,629,1.30 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  736.792  676.800 

IJouraal  Gazette  s  537,261  530,587 

News  Sentinel-e  1,4.36,123  1,3.3.3,331 


Jouraal-e . 

Journal-Star-S 
Star-m . 


Grand  Total  2,710,176  2,540,718 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m .  .  704,413  599,fH7 

Star-Telegram-e  .  . .  1,. 324,915  1,085,328 

Star-Telegram-S.  .  .  .  445,915  .362,786 

Press-e .  861,109  855,217 


Grand  ToUl .  2,969,796  2,661,880 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
vening  Bulletin-e. .  2,125,360  1,974,678 

'Bulletin-S .  502,801  425,955 

iquirer-m .  1,886,524  1,800,171 

Inquirer-S .  1,094,651  922,223 

ews-e .  466,800  470,715 


Grand  Total  3..336.352  2,903,178  ^  - 

FRESNO,  CALIF.  Grand  Total  4,947,077  4 

ee-e .  1,281,690  1,091,120  '^WAUKEE  W  IS. 

ee-S .  428,.365  411,030  Sentinel-m .  692,819 

- *Sentinel-S .  402,675 

Grand  ToUl -  1.710,055  1,502,150  J®"™*'-*- .  ?  ’ 

. .  l,0o3,80o 

Post-Tribune-e  1.424,604  1,. 340,049  Grand  Total .  4,559.36.3  :■ 

_  C  iVi.rTo.  T'-mf  sAi  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

.  Post-Star  (see  Notel  .590,196  503,760  Tribune-m .  1,092..388 

Noth:  Post-SUr  (m)  sold  in  combina-  Star-e .  1,788,441  1 

tion  with  Times  (el.  Linage  of  one  edition  tTribune-S .  794,461 

Sun”jT^n”T“  "  l.M  wa  .  . 

ISun  A  Times-S...  J^,661  J72^U  Patriot™  ”^.'*“.^*.^295,43^  1,041,975  Grand  Total .  3,675,290 

Grand  ToUl .  7,903,403  8,224.005  Telegraph-e 715,779  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
Enquirer-ni  1,121,371  1,028,010 

tEnquirer-S  979,.589  856,687 

Post-e .  1.477,006  1.317,819 

Time»-.Star-e  1,570,461  1.526.084 


-  -  Bee-e  .  798,447  761,980 

Grand  Total  l.'29y4.38  1,757,754  MONTREAL.  CANADA 

NotB:  News  (el  carnes  the  same  amount  jjtar-e .  1,86.5,689  1,629,041 

of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (ml.  Standard-S .  1.34,398  128.371 

HARTFORD.  CONN.  Gazette-m .  795,05.5  735,041 

Courant-m .  692,000  675,791  La  Presse-e .  1,872,665  1,686,895 

Courant-S .  527,999  499,134  La  Patrie-e .  2.35,437  2.31,490 

Times-e .  1.801.004  1,612,379  La  Patrie-S .  230,.381  229,1,30 

-  -  Herald-e .  269,a34  263,472 

Grand  Total  -  3,021,003  2,787,.304  -  - 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y.  Grand  ToUl .  5,402,6.59  4,903,440 

Nassau  Review  &  MUNCIE.  IND. 

Star-e .  647,166  574,441  Press-e .  753,986  7.34,074 

Newsday-e  (Suffolk  Star-m .  700,315  725,169 

Editionl .  769,498  Not  avail  Star-S .  226,365  231.903 

Newsday-e  (Nassau  — ^ — - - 

Editionl .  1.226,442  1,065.781  Grand  Total .  1,680,666  1,691,146 

r-  a -r  .  I  „ NASHV ILLE,  TENN. 

Grand  Total .  -,643,106  1,640,222  Banner-e  .  1,299,0.37  1,163,659 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J.  Tennessean-m .  1,259,.362  1,150.586 

Jersey  Oh«er\’er-e. . .  711,595  634,395  Tennessean-S .  575,8.39  561,169 

HOUSTON. TEXAS  -  - 

Chronicle-e  .  2,275,752  1,893,905  Grand  Total .  3,134,238  2,875,414 

Chronkle-S .  773,084  738,910  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Post-m .  1,491,006  1,288,322  Jouraal-Courier-m  .  404,400  387,331 

IPost-S .  581,539  552,569  Register-e .  1,395,137  1,289,178 

Press-e .  888,116  847,139  Register-S .  .301,351  287,435 

Grand  ToUl .  6.009,497  5,320,845  Grand  ToUl .  2,100,888  1,963,944 


Grand  Total  5.148.427 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer -m _  1,2.36,526 

♦tPlain  Dealer-S  ..  1.177.497 

News-e .  906.372 

Press-e .  2,007,534 

Grand  ToUl  5.327,929 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,479.695 

Dispatch-S .  7.34,746 

Citizen-e  .  710,554 

Citizen-S .  29.3.02.3 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m.  510,785 
Star-w  61,040 


3,789,843  3,657,563 

TEXAS 

1,754,876  1,660,350 
697,934  668,944 

2,245,736  2,122,938 
675,724  691,479 


News-m  . 

tNews-S .  . 

Times-Herald-e 

Times-Herald-S 


Grand  Tout 


f 


MARCH  LINAGE 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
ROANOKE.  VA. 

1949  1 

662,664  of 

2| 

ioriJ-Ne'Vs-e  .43,35.  6. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
1949 

.  .525,0(Ht 


1,742,.559  1,772,608 
602,278  506,947 


Grand  Total  .  2,869,846  2,888,091 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


635,564  469,^7  Evening  Times-e 

1,600,168  1,489,1,64  Times- .\dvertiser-S 

-  .  „  Trentonian-in . 


(-.„nd  Total  1.739,974  1,489,302 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Star-«- 

"^^BOTicle-m  ,  1,276,920  1,151,713  Grar 

^to«^Ie-S .  635,564  Rvenin 

HnieS’l-^nion-e  -  1,600,168  1,489,-64  Times- 

-  Trento 

tlmad  Total  ,.  3,512,652  3,110,834 

ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Gran 

keeistcr-Republic-e,  1,278,218  1,188,895 

661,494  753,010  Record 

S~'e .  389,796  357,999  Non 

.  . . with  1 

Gr*d  Total .  2,529,508  2,299,904  edition 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  TriK-.n 

GlobeDemocrat-m  799.187  804,645  Tnlmn 

^.Dispatch-S  .  .  .  870,959  862,690 


Glolw  &  Mail-in 
TeleKraiii-e 


1.080,687  1,028,613 
1,741,933  1..5.50,967 


2.093,717 

109,993 


1  735,690 
105.976 


Grand  Total  4,935,430  4,421,246 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

..eninK  Times-e  1,277,189  1,100,219 

mes-.\dvertiser-S  187, .549  154.223 


.520,291  491,946 

1.658,362  1,659,216 


Grand  Total .  1.880,629  1,254,442 

188,895  TROY,  N.  Y. 

753,010  Record  (see  Note) . .  1,053,998  994,347 

357,999  Notb:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 

- with  Times- Record  (eV  Linage  of  one 

299,904  edition  Record  tin)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

804,645  Trihune-e  .  1,357,759  1,114,329 


World  m .  1,158,966 

World-S .  530.47.3 


Star-TimWe .  1,066.779  1,063,080 


Grand  Total .  .3,047,198  2,555,108 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 


Onncl  Total .  4,915,560 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
PtofHcr  Prcss-ni. .  . .  965,225 

IPioiwr  Press-S. .  .  724,148 

Disp*tch-e .  1 .355.440 


4,915,550  4,881,577  Hudson  Dispa^-m^ 


965,225  985,871 

724,148  679,691 

1.355,440  1,260,311 


Observer  Dispatch-e 
Observer  Dispatch-S 
Press-m . 


Criind  Total .  3.044.813  2,925,873 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

UBim-m .  595,376  574,190 

Uni«-S .  173.099  215,891 

B*e<  .  1,642,436  1,671,854 


Gand  Total .  2,410,911  2,461,935 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Eipiess-m .  974,494  1,021,497 

Exutess-S .  554,a)3  506,696 

N-ii-e .  1,474,025  1,266,779 

1,257,326  1,200,382 


Grand  Total .  2,142,556  1,902,191 

925,873  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d _  1,473,107  1,294,786 

574,190  •Times-Herald-S  ,  416,079  402,181 

215,891  News-e .  990..397  1,061,339 

671,854  Post-m .  1,475.317  1,588,858 

- - -  }Post-S  .  457,008  497,753 

2,410,911  2,461,935  .Star-e .  2,448,217  2,025,041 

tStar-S .  773,.306  652,190 


flrand  Total  .  8,033.431  7.522.148 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 
Lepuhlican-m .  S3 1 ,793  733 ,687 


L200;382  Repuhljcan-m 

502  719  Repubhean-S .  255.256 

_  .American-e .  1 .058,638 


C«nd  Total .  4,761,08:)  4,498,073 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Unkn-m .  1,058,597  1,033,751 

Uiii«-.S .  463,751  498,705 

Trilitne-Sun-e .  1,401,584  1,384,592 

Jounal-e .  686,270  745,543 


Grand  Total  .  .  2,145,687  1.995,855 

‘-Ay,  „oo  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 

1,058,597  1,033,751  GROUP 

.  Mamaroneck  Times-e  373,595  321,52 

Mt.  Vernon  .Argus-e  820,545  7.33,60 

686,270  745,543  Mew  Rochelle 

./v,  ..  „„ .  Standard  Star-e  .  908,215  822,07 

.3.610,202  3,662,591  Ossining  Citizen 

SCO,  CALIF.  Register-e .  39.3,51.3  314,4J 


(■«nd  Total .  3,610,202  3,« 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 


Chrmicle-m. 
tChonicle-S. . . 
Er  Jiiner-m  . . 
*Eximiner-S . . . 
Call-BulIetin-e . 
New-e . 


928,193  844,854  Peekskill  Star-e 

446,254  505,646  Port  Chester  Item-e 

1,242,365  1,150,095  Tarrytown  News-e 

632,005  631,289  Yonkers  Herald 


Gland  Total .  5,055,408  4,830,128 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gantte-m .  1,091,384  915,924 

L'nim  .Star-e .  996,115  850,827 


839,489  Statesman-e . 
858,755  White  Plains 
-  Dispatch-e  . 


Grand  Total .  2,087  491 

SCRANTON,  PA. 


Ttibune-m _ 

Sermtonian-S. 
Times-e . 


996,115  850,827  Beacon-e 

- - Beacon-S 

2,087,499  1,766,751  Eagle-m 

>N,  PA.  Eagle-e 

598.820  628,842  (Eagle-S 

274,822  278,601 


Total .  5,877,298  5,175,024 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

.  1,098,963  1,016,429 

.  418.182  430,485 

.  812.178  710,867 

.  793,868  742,884 

.  .345,246  332,917 


1,165,071  1,093,012 


Grand  Total .  2,038,713 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Post-Intelligencer-ni  900,394 
•Pcat-Intelligencer-S  449.442 

Times-e .  1.573,66:) 

Times-S .  518,649 


2,038,713  2,000,455  Telegram-S . 

,  WASH.  Telegram-m . 

900,394  943,025  Gazette  8:  Post-e 

449,442  507,006 


Grand  Total .  3,488,4.37  3,233,582 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 


1,141,294  1,052,513 


1.573,66:)  1,413,891 
518,649  4.34,179 


Grand  Total  3,442,148  3,298,101 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Jouraal-Tribune-e  861,313  816,015 

Jotimal-S .  285,518  313,458 

Grand  Total  1,146,831  1,129,473 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  1,:)44,.357  1,288,725 

Tnbune-S .  424,508  363,303 


Grand  Total .  2.505,228  2,302,384 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 


gram-e . 

{Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram-S  . 


1,430.376  1,194,238 


1,946,892  1,631,526 


Grand  ToUl  1,768,865  1,652,028 

SPOKANE.  WASH, 
bpekesman- 

Review-m  .  .  718,898  68:),532 

Toukesnurn- 

keview-S  ,5.59.789  606,006 

Chronicle-e  1.080.097  1,079,880 


Grand  Total  .  2,358,784 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Herald-Joumal-e 
*tHeraid-.Amer.-S 
Poet  Standard -ni 
POit  Standard-S. . 


ND,  IND.  MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 

1,:)44..357  1,288,725  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
424,508  363,303  WEEKLY,  ‘‘THIS  WEEK” 

-  -  and  PARADE 

1.768,865  1.652.028  MARCH,  1949 

.  WASH.  *‘‘AMP:RICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

67,245  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 

718.898  68:i,532  Linage  36,911  lines  is  included  in  the 

Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers; 
,5.59,789  606,006  .Albany  Times  Union,  .Atlanta  Constitu- 

1.080.097  1,079,880  tion,  Baltimore  .American,  Boston  .Adver- 

- -  tiser,  Chicago  Herald-.American,  Detroit 

2,358,784  2,369,418  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  V'ork 
E,  N.  Y.  Journal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 

1,7.36.985  1,651,453  graph,  San  .Antonio  Light,  Syracttse  Her- 


Grand  Total  3,339,950 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Aews-Tribune-e _  1,089,154 

News-Tribune-S. .  322,030 

.  559,999 


-  •. .  546,215  72,245  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 

I  anes-S .  166,784  .  Linage  38,690  lines  in  the  Lw  .Angeles 

.  —  ,  ,  ~  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 

Grand  Total  2.137,967  l,855,45f.Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1949 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


577,370  56,3,646  ald-American,  Washington  Times-Herald 

707,858  662,473  ♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

317,737  328,244  67,245  lines  included  in  the  Buffalo  Courier 

- - Express.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 

3,339,950  3,205,816  Herald,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

.  WASH.  *  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

1,089,154  993,384  .36,819  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

322,030  315,856  *“AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY'”  Linage 


Telegraph-m  (see 

Note) . 

Telegraph-S . 


Grand  Total .  587,710  506,868 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  878,976  913,495 

Gazette-S .  2.58,075  291,968 

\rail-e .  790.0a3  772,145 

Mail-S .  208,846  227,4.35 

Grand  Total  2,135,900  2,205,043 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,218,843  1,03;),997 

Obsen,er-S  469,911  491,814 

News-e .  942,246  921,282 

Grand  Total .  2,631,000  2,447,093 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  737,099  626,491 

•State-S .  327,052  295,872 

Record-e  .  769,.345  859,236 

Grand  Total  1,833,496  1,.581.599 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

Joumal-e .  1,191,543  987,944 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e .  . .  995,928  808,395 

Register-Guard-S.  .  221,012  188,722 

Grand  Total .  1,216.940  997,117 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e .  669,509  582,333 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  817,666  848,167 

Times-S .  283,472  271,221 

Grand  Total  1,101,1.38  1,119,388 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  577,647  500,936 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Ledger-m. .  .  752,86:)  682,998 

Clarion-Ledger-S  326,572  322,363 

Daily  News-e  .  799,182  677,476 

Daily  News-S .  284,410  312,6:)8 

Grand  Total .  2 , 163 ,027  1 ,995,475 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e .  914.560  Not  avail. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note)  889,389  787,913 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  52,333  lines 
included  in  the  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  .Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
P'nquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
.Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  Y'ork  Herald  Tribune,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  ft  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

f  'THlS  WEEK”  Linage  53,264  lines 
in  the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
t“THlS  WEEK”  Linage  42,898  lines  in 
the  Portland  Journal. 

§"P.AR.ADE"  Linage  34,0a2  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  .Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Boston  Post,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver 
Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El 
Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald,  Fort 
VA'ayne  Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times 
Union.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  Syracuse  Herald-.American, 
Toledo  Blade,  AVashington  Post,  Wichita 
Eagle,  Y'oungstown  Vindicator  Telegram. 

{"PARADE"  Linage  42,318  Unes  in 

the  Houston  Post. 

{ "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  17,604  lines  in 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

{  “PARADE"  Linage  7,237  Unes  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

{ “PAR.ADE”  Linage  33,152  lines  in 

the  Tacoma  Times. 

i  SPLIT-RUN  Linage— New  York  News 
(m)  500,443  lines;  (S)  263,169  Unes. 


Maine  Immunity  Bill 
Loses  by  58-29  Vote 

Augusta,  Me. — A  bill  to  grant 
newspaper  and  news  association 
reporters  immunity  from  disclos¬ 
ing  their  sources  of  information 
was  rejected  by  the  Maine 
House  this  week,  by  a  standing 
vote  of  58  to  29. 

Rep.  Stuart  C.  Burgess  said 
only  one  newsman  attended  a 
public  hearing  to  support  the 
bill. 


1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1,0)6,731 

942,119 

388,925 

327,428 

347,311 

347,551 

198,785 

179,440 

Democrat -e . 

875,931 

760,859 

587,710 

506,868 

Democrat-S . 

.  .  236,463 

223,692 

Grand  Total .  2,496,4.36  2,274,221 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  768,913  796,748 

Independent-S .  217,977  223,308 

Press- Telegram-e.  .  .  1,111,788  1,039,629 

Press-Telegram-.S  .  323,072  321,381 

Grand  Total .  2,421,750  2,.381,06« 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e .  770,393  689,609 

Telegram-S .  138,584  147,389 

Grand  Total  908.977  836,998 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  593,9a5  565,346 

Telegram-News-e . . .  455,139  385,638 

Telegram-News-S. .  .  103,362  142,331 

Grand  Total .  1,152.406  1,093,315 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m .  575,686  560,057 

Joumal-e  321,553  341,552 

Grand  Total .  897,239  901.609 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Independent-ni .  880,474  950,662 

Independent-S .  297,374  312,727 

Star-News-e .  871,013  866,216 

Star-New*s-S .  332,698  330,107 

Grand  Total .  2,381,559  2,459,712 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  1,019,789  990,720 

News-S  .  1,320,399  1,156,699 

Grand  Total .  2,340,188  2,147,419 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e .  969,824  847,190 

Times-m  804,534  814,219 

Times-S .  351,692  350,808 

GrandjTotal .  2,126,050  2,012,217 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Record-m 
Times-Leader-e . 
Independent-S 


829,851  864,243 

1,193,377  1,105,691 
239,338  264,371 

2,262,566  2,234,305 


F IGURES  SUPPL  lED  BY  PUBL ISHERS 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

1M9  1946 

Enquirer  and  News-e  924,784  883,428 

Enquirer  and  News-S  227,472  251,748 

Grand  Total .  1,152,256  1,135,176 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e .  1,237,348  1,084,020 

Democrat-e .  851,732  700,196 

Democrat-S .  317,632  298,592 

Grand  Total .  2,406,712  2,082,808 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,912,176  1,706,670 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  1,191,030  1,127,650 

Star-e .  1,278,002  1,237,081 

Star-S .  721,105  708,084 

Grand  Total .  3,190,137  3,072,815 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Cai'.al  Ti  ne  i-e .  78  >,729  664,671 

Wis.  State  Joumal-ra  761,544  669,088 

Wis.  State  Joumal-S  350,301  284,655 

Grand  Total .  1,897,574  1,618,414 

MANITOWOC.  WIS. 

Herald- Times-e .  633.138  570,430 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. . .  864,934  758,643 

Standard-Times-S .  .  186.260  164,724 

Grand  Total .  1,051,194  923,.387 

{  “PARADE"  Linage  33,800  Unes  in  the 
Standard-Times  (S). 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 

Brownsville  Herald-e  300.874  262,402 

Brownsville  Herald-S  132,300  124,096 

HarUngen  Star-m ...  327 ,082  250,292 

HarUngen  Star-S.  .  .  176,568  223,384 

McAllen  Monitor-e  355,796  327,138 

Mc.Allen  Monitor-S.  168,518  211,274 

Grand  Total .  1,461,138  1,398,586 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  1,092,406  956,900 

.Argus-e .  1,034,796  894,376 

Grand  Total .  2,127,202  1,851,276 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  521,380  442,554 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Deseret  News  Spurt 
Due  to  ‘Plan  LDS’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 

‘  FROM  45,000  to  83,000  in  a 
Year” — this  is  a  report  on 
Plan  LDS.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  a  97-year-ol(l 
“sleeping  giant",  of  American 
journalism  who  was  awakened 
by  the  roar  of  a  newsprint  mill. 

Plan  LDS  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  the  Deseret  News  (Est. 
1850)  is  owned  by  the  Church 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon). 
Herman  L.  Wood,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  was  in  New  York 
City  this  week  to  present  the 
newspapers'  first  annual  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  of  the  Greater 
Salt  Lake  City  Market  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agency  executives 
at  a  series  of  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings. 

'Planned  Expansion' 

The  Consumer  Analysis,  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  O.  Preston  Robinson,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Marketing 
at  the  University  of  Utah, 
marks  the  high  spot  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  Plan  LDS. 

“The  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Deseret  News  in  the  past 
15-18  months,”  Mr.  Wood  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  due  to  a  very  def¬ 
inite  program  of  planned  ex¬ 
pansion.” 

This  program  took  form  in 
the  early  1940s,  after  Mark  L. 
Petersen,  long  on  the  editorial 
side  of  the  paper,  was  advanced 
to  general  manager.  But,  Mr. 


March  Linage 

continued  from  page  47 


TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
TEXAS 


1B4» 

IMS 

Abilene  Reporter- 

News-m . 

Abilene  Reporter- 

615,398 

527,660 

News-e . 

Abilene  Reporter- 

640,990 

540,022 

News-S . 

276,892 

254,240 

Grand  Total . 

1,533,280 

1..321,022 

Big  Spring  HcraUl*e . 

336,700 

296 ..366 

Big  Spring  Ilemid-S 

143,696 

174,720 

Grand  Total . 

480,396 

471,086 

Corpus  Christi 

C^ler-m . 

1,019,480 

045,336 

Coepus  Christi 
Tnnes-r  . 

1,043,742 

947,590 

Corpus  Christi 

CiUler-Times-S . . . 

304,178 

271,852 

Grand  Total . 

2,367,400 

2,164,778 

Denison  Herald'C . . . 

348,606 

322,812 

Denison  HeraM-S. . . 

160,608 

157,612 

Grand  Total . 

509,214 

480,424 

Marshall  News 

Messenger-e . 

Marshall  News 

333,452 

267,036 

Messenger -S . 

164,682 

192,654 

Grand  Total . 

498,134 

459,600 

Paris  News-e . 

356,902 

319,228 

Paris  News-S . 

157,038 

156,604 

Gnmd  Total . 

513,940 

475,832 

San  Angelo 

714,518 

612.794 

5>an  Angelo  Times>e. 
San  Angelo 

716,044 

622,804 

Standard-Times-S 

296,362 

271,992 

Grand  Total . 

1,729,924 

1,507.500 
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Wood  said,  the  program  had  to 
wait  for  war’s  end,  and  even 
then  it  had  to  be  delayed  until 
a  regular  supply  of  newsprint 
could  be  obtained.  The  News 
was  getting  by  on  irregular 
shipments  from  abroad. 

'The  break  came,  according  to 
Mr.  Wood,  when  Norman 
Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  invited  participation  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Hawley 
Mill — an  $8,500,000  proposition. 

“We  went  into  the  deal,”  Mr. 
Wood  related,  "and  then  we 
turned  the  editorial  department 
loose.” 

Staffers  Recalled 

Because  the  Deseret  News 
had  not  been  aggressive  and 
had  not  indicated  its  desire  to 
be  “first”  in  its  region,  many 
veteran  staffers  had  left  the 
paper.  One  of  the  early  moves 
under  Plan  LDS  was  to  round 
up  some  of  them,  bring  them 
back  to  Salt  Lake  City,  because 
they  knew  it  so  well. 

At  the  outset  all  emphasis 
was  on  editorial  content.  Mr. 
Wood  enumerated  the  .steps: 

1.  A  Family  Section,  which 
began  at  eight  pages,  now  runs 
over  that  frequently:  anchored 
features  of  tested  readership 
value,  and  teen-age  columns. 

2.  Business  -  Financial  -  Indus¬ 
trial  Section. 

3.  A  Sunday  edition.  May  16, 
1948. 

4.  A  tear-out  tabloid  section 
for  children  from  5  to  12,  writ¬ 
ten  by  them. 

5.  A  Mid-Week  section  slant¬ 
ed  for  the  college  and  young 
married  set. 

6.  A  locally-edited  rotograv¬ 
ure  magazine. 

“Sure,”  commented  Mr.  Wood, 
“we  used  premiums  in  1948  to 
get  circulation,  because  we 
were  introducing  a  new  product 
and  we  wanted  to  sell  three- 
month  and  six-month  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

“We  went  through  the  tough¬ 
est  winter  the  West  has  ever 
experienced  and  our  circulation 
not  only  held,  it  grew.  Our  dis¬ 
tributors  travel  6,000  miles  a 
day  to  deliver  the  papers.” 

'Promote  for  Profit' 

Plan  LDS  shifted  into  its  sec¬ 
ond  phase  this  year — the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Program,  to  which  a 
“Promote  for  Profit”  pamphlet 
is  keyed.  To  date,  some  of  the 
special  events  have  been:  1.  A 
ski  school,  in  which  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  entrants  were  anticipated, 
but  thousands  enrolled.  Forty 
experts  were  hired  as  in¬ 
structors. 

2.  A  home  decorating  prO’ 
gram  geared  to  the  idea  that 
one  should  express  his  own 
personality  in  his  home.  Ad¬ 
men  were  forbidden  to  solicit 
retailers  on  a  picture-for-an-ad 
basis,  Mr.  Wood  related.  They 
clamored  to  come  in. 

3.  A  vacation  program  —  “a 
good  idea  after  a  hard  winter” 
— in  which  resorts  are  boosted 
every  day. 


In  the  ABC  city  zone  of 
57,000  families — 65%  are  Mor¬ 
mons — the  Deseret  News  had 
26,816  subscribers  as  of  March 
30,  1949,  compared  with  15,052 
in  September,  1947,  before  Plan 
LDS  began,  and  17,557  in 
March,  1948,  right  after  it 
started. 

Up  from  40,485  in  '47 

Total  circulation  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Wood  from  ABC  charts 
show  the  News  has  grown  from 
40,485  in  1947  to  45.643  in 
March,  1948,  to  83,898  in  March, 
1949.  The  biggest  gain  followed 
the  start  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

In  the  first  three  months  of 
1949,  the  News  linage  exceeded 
that  for  the  same  period  of  1948 
by  842,892  lines.  Sharpest  rise 
has  been  in  local.  Improved  re¬ 
sults  in  national  followed  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ward.  Inc.,  as  representatives, 
Mr.  Wood  declared. 

Among  advertisers  assembled 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Mr.  Wood  used  the  Mormon 
story  to  special  advantage:  The 
average  LDS  family,  he  said, 
has  five  members,  whereas  the 
U.S.  average  is  3.6. 

■ 

NEA  to  Define 
P.O.  Rate  Policy 
At  June  Parley 

The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  position  on  postal  rates 
and  other  legislation  will  be  de¬ 
fined  by  resolution  at  the  annual 
convention  next  month  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  advised  this  week  by  Ed  M. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  NEA’s 
Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Anderson  clarified  the 
“informal  discussion”  at  the 
NEA  Spring  meeting  in  New 
York.  (E  &  P,  April  30,  page  17) 
in  which  some  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  “indicated  their  particu¬ 
lar  publications  could  absorb 
slight  increases  in  second  class 
rates.” 

Can  Not  Commit  Members 

“Similar  comment,”  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  said,  “has  been  made  by 
publisher  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Post  Office 
committees.  ’This  is  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  committing  the 
membership  of  a  publisher’s  or¬ 
ganization  to  acceptance  of 
higher  postal  rate  schedules.  So 
far  as  I  know,  not  one  official 
spokesman  for  a  publishing  as¬ 
sociation  has  made  any  commit¬ 
ment  to  accept  any  proposed  in¬ 
creases. 

“The  fact  that  many  of  the 
publishers  present  at  the  New 
York  meeting  said  they  could 
pay  up  to  25%  higher  postal 
rates  cannot  be  construed  as 
pledging  our  several  thousand 
other  members  who  were  not  in 
attendance  to  any  such  pro¬ 
gram.” 

■ 

C  of  C  Certificate 

Wilmington.  N.  C. — The  Wil¬ 
mington  Star-News  received  the 
National  and  Wilmington  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  certifi¬ 
cate  of  recognition  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  public  service  April 
26.  The  certificate  was  accepted 
by  A1  G.  Dickson,  editor. 


Personnel  Men 
Discuss  Plan 
To  Organize 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  A  half-hun¬ 
dred  personnel  managers  or 
newspaper  executives  interested 
in  personnel  problems  gathered 
here  May  5-6  to  organize  the 
first  national  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  managers’  association 

Representing  some  of  the  top 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
they  answered  the  invitation  o( 
Peter  D.  Burgess,  personnel 
director  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Joining  in  service  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  were  Byron  J, 
Dietrich,  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.t 
Post -Dispatch;  W.  H.  Mills,  De¬ 
troit  Times;  Clark  Renwick, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Robert 
H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Explaining  the  meeting,  Jfr, 
Burgess  said  it  grew  out  of  his 
trips  around  the  country  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  ways  various  papers 
handled  their  personnel  pr^ 
lems.  Several  newspaper  exec 
utives  to  whom  he  talkrt 
expressed  their  desire  for  i 
meeting  on  a  national  basis  fv 
a  sharing  of  experiences  aid 
ideas. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  tha« 
he  contacted,  Mr.  Burgess  sail 
that  newspapers  in  genenl 
were  far  behind  in  adoptinj 
modern  methods  of  handlint 
personnel.  They  decided  it  wa 
time  that  a  national  organia 
tion  was  set  up  to  further  ad¬ 
vanced  techniques  in  the  b- 
dustry. 

The  first  session  featured  i 
talk  by  Robert  Bassett,  Heant 
labor  counsel,  on  “Will  the  Pii- 
Usher  ‘Cash  In’  on  a  Sound  Pe 
sonnel  Relations  Program?” 

C.  E.  Clark  gave  results  d 
an  ANPA  survey  of  personnd 
department  functions,  and  Mn 
Elinore  M.  Herrick,  New  Yotl 
Herald  Tribune,  told  ‘‘Wh« 
Can  Be  Accomplished  hy 
Screening  and  Testing.” 

Mr.  Burgess  said  one  of  the 
chief  points  to  be  settled  wii 
whether  the  group  would  build 
itself  up  independently  or  aligi 
itself  with  some  established 
association. 

■ 

Ne'w  Georgia  Weekly 

A  new  weekly  paper  at  Wad- 
ley,  Ga.,  is  the  Wadley  Herali 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Blount  is  editor. 

$2,510,000  Asked 
For  Recruiting  Ms 

Washington  —  The  Defense 
agencies  have  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  $2,510,000  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing  program  carried  on  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

For  1948-1949,  Congress  al¬ 
lowed  $5,600,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
have  selected  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
handle  their  1950  recruitment 
campaigns.  One  of  four  agenci« 
which  presented  proposals  to  the 
services,  Gardner  also  has  the 
contract  for  the  current  year. 
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Twas  a  Grand  Moment 
For  Nathaniel  Fein 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 


Tha  Pu’ilier  Priio — 'Babe  Ruth  Bows  Out' 


IT  WAS  his  grandest  moment, 
and  Nathaniel  Fein  of  the 
Ifew  York  Herald  Tribune  was, 
at  once  and  understandably, 
happy  and  excited  and  grateful. 

Other  staffers  were  crowded 
around  him,  laughing  and  kid¬ 
ding  him  and  calling  him  Mr. 
Pulitzer.  “Hey,  Nat,  how  about 
lending  me  $100?”  one  of  them 
said.  “Congratulations,  Nat— 
that  was  some  picture,”  said 
another. 

People  came  in  from  other 
'  departments  and  said  the  same 
thing.  The  phone  rang;  more 
coagratulations.  Telegrams  ar¬ 
rived. 

I  S500  Worth  of  Proof 

Nat  stood  there,  smiling  like 
a  guy  who  has  just  won  the 
Irish  sweepstakes  after  his  wife 
has  had  triplets.  He  clutched 
the  telegrams  in  one  hand.  In 
his  other  hand  he  held  a  check 
fo!  $500 — good  substantial  proof 
that  he  was  now  official  holder 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  news 
photography  with  his  shot 
“Babe  Ruth  Bows  Out.”  which 
was  made  at  Yankee  Stadium 
on  a  dark,  dreary  day  when 
the  great  player,  wearing  his 
fanous  No.  3  uniform,  was  ap¬ 
plauded  for  the  last  time  by  his 
many  fans  in  the  park  he  built 
,  with  his  big  bat. 

iThis  is  the  first  time  the 
avwird  has  gone  to  a  picture 
with  a  New  York  locale. ) 

He  goodnaturedly  posed  for 
several  shots,  then  turned  to  his 
friends  and  said,  “Come  on,  let’s 
go  upstairs  and  get  some  coffee. 
If!  on  me.”  It’s  doubtful  that 
Nat  knew’  how  many  came 
alcng  and  how  much  it  cost 
him.  Cooler  guests  counted  at 
least  10  heads  in  the  line  that 
snaked  through  the  city  room. 

Later,  work  came  to  the  hon¬ 
ored  photographer,  as  it  must  to 
all  Pulitzer  winners.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Dodgers-Cincin- 
nati  Reds  game.  He  shouldered 
his  Big  Bertha  and  off  we  went, 
again  going  through  the  city 
room. 

John  Crosby,  radio  columnist, 
got  up  from  his  desk  and  patted 
him  on  the  back.  Others  called 
out  to  Nat.  Everyone,  it  seemed, 
looked  our  way.  Nat  owned  the 
place  for  a  cheerful  minute  or 
two. 

I  walked  behind  him.  holding 
his  plates,  and  not  even  the 
office  boy  noticed  me.  But  I 
didn’t  mind.  I  knew  that  I,  too, 
was  really  important.  After  all, 
how  many  guys  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  carrying  holders  for  a 
Pulitzer  man! 

A  Pleasant  Afternoon 
Well,  it  was  a  pleasant  after¬ 
noon.  Brooklyn  shut  out  the 
Reds,  3-0,  and  I  tried  to  write 
captions  for  three  photographers 
simultaneously  and  didn’t  suc¬ 
ceed  very  well,  and  Nat  got 
more  kidding  than  praise. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  your 
office  doesn't  give  you  a  boy  to 


carry  your  camera  now  ”  in¬ 
quired  one  of  the  press  coopers, 
sweetly. 

That’s  the  way  it  was.  and 
who  could  blame  Nat  if  the 
game  seemed  an  unreal  thing, 
if  he  forgot  who  was  on  second, 
if  he  couldn't  spell  Kluszewski's 
name  correctly.  He  was  think¬ 
ing  how  he  was  going  to  use 
that  $500  as  a  down  payment  on 
a  new  car. — “I've  always  want¬ 
ed  a  new  car.  The  ones  I’ve  had 
were  always  second-hand.” 

He  was  thinking  that  maybe 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Dick  Cran¬ 
dall,  the  Trib's  picture  editor, 
he  might  not  have  submitted 
the  picture  for  consideration. — 
“I  mean  that.  Be  sure  to  give 
him  credit.  He  saw  to  it  that 
the  picture  went  in.” 

He  was  also  thinking  how  he 
made  the  picture,  and  when  we 
got  back  to  the  office  that  eve¬ 
ning  he  told  how  he  did  it. 

“It's  like  a  dream,”  he  said. 
“Winning  this  great  honor,  I 
mean.  There  were  25  or  so  pho¬ 
tographers  at  the  ceremony. 
We  were  told  to  lay  off  shots 
in  the  locker  room  because  it 
might  tire  the  Babe.  He  didn’t 
look  well,  of  course. 

“I  realized  how  important  the 
assignment  was,  and  when  they 
played  Auld  Lang  Syne  I  real¬ 
ized  even  more  the  drama  of 
the  whole  thing  lay  in  not  using 
a  flashbulb  on  the  Babe  as  he 
stood  there,  his  wide  shoulders 
slightly  stooped. 

“It  was  a  dark,  dismal  day, 
and  I  wanted  to  capture  that 
effect.  Yes,  it  was  a  planned 
shot.  I  made  only  one  negative 
at  l/25th  of  a  second  at  5.6 — 
hand  held. 

“When  I  returned  to  the  office 
that  night,  I  tossed  all  my  negs 
in  and  gave  them  two  minutes 
over  normal.  After  I  saw  the 
winning  print  and  knew  that  it 
had  caugnt  the  mood  and  was 
everything  I  had  seen  through 
the  wire  finder,  I  was  certainly 


glad  that  Arthur  Glass  was  on 
the  job.  .  t  Mr.  Glass  was  then 
sports  makeup  man.  He  has 
since  left  the  Herald  Tribune.) 

“He  looked  at  this  picture  and 
said  to  me.  'Forget  about  the 
other  pictures.  This  is  the  one. 
We  ll  play  it  up  big.’  Well,  he 
did.  He  gave  it  a  deep  four- 
column  treatment. 

"You  know,  a  picture  editor 
can  either  make  or  break  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  That's  why  we  like 
a  man  on  the  desk  who  knows 
and  understands  pictures.” 

Nat.  35,  was  born  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  He  has  been  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  since  1933. 
He  got  his  start  there  during 
the  depression  year  as  a  copy 
boy.  He  spent  time  between 
that  job  and  file  clerking  for 
the  next  five  years,  then  was 
made  a  staffer  after  freelancing 
for  the  Trib  for  IV^  years.  For 
a  long  time  afterward  he  cov¬ 
ered  assignments  with  his  own 
camera. — “I  had  to  borrow  the 
money  to  buy  it.” 

The  serious,  sometimes  moody, 
dark-haired  photographer  is  one 
of  the  best  planners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  And  one  of  the  most 


imaginative  craftsmen.  Mr.  Cran- 
dell  says  he  “walks  around  a 
picture  mentally  and  physically 
beforehand.” 

•You've  got  to  plan  your  pic¬ 
tures,"  Nat  said.  "My  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  a  good  picture  is  a 
neon  light  for  any  story.” 

Is  it  true.  Nat,  that  you  stay 
awake  nights  worrying  about  to¬ 
morrow's  assignments?  That’s 
what  they  say  around  the  shop. 

“Sure."  he  replied.  “I  lose 
sleep.  In  fact,  the  worst  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  give  me  my 
job  the  night  before. 

“But  to  get  back  to  how  I 
feel  about  this  award,  just  let 
me  say  that  I’m  grateful  and 
humble  and  I  hope  I’m  worthy 
of  it.  And  I  hope  I  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  good  pictures  with 
feeling  and  mood.  I  prefer 
these  qualities  to  technical  per¬ 
fection.  I’m  not  a  technician. 
I  call  my  style  instinct.” 

Call  it  what  he  will,  his  tech¬ 
nique  has  brought  him  many 
honors.  Just  recently,  he  won 
three  of  the  six  first  prizes  in 
the  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  contest  (a 
record,  so  far),  and  a  picture 
he  took  of  a  cat  has  brought 
thousands  of  requests  for  copies. 
“Babe  Ruth  Bows  Out,”  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  top  winner  in  the 
PPANY’s  portrait  and  person¬ 
ality  class. 

As  George  A.  Cornish,  the 
Trib’s  managing  editor,  said  to 
the  cameraman  who  is  also  an 
amateur  cook  ( of  Italian 
dishes),  painter  and  singer: 

“If  you  win  any  more  prizes, 
you’ll  get  the  idea  you’re  a  good 
photographer.” 

Shutter  Short  .  .  . 

BOSTON  firemen  honored 

Charles  W.  Banks  of  the 
Boston  ( Mass. )  Post  for  his 
prize-winning  picture  of  an  ice- 
encrusted  fire  engine  at  a  fire. 
The  picture  won  the  annual 
award  offered  by  the  Boston 
Fire  Fighters  Local  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters.  Mr.  Banks  was  given 
a  citation. 


Nat  Fein,  center,  with  the  Pulitzer  Prize  check  pinned  to  hia  chest, 
is  greeted  enthusiastically  by  other  members  of  the  stall.  From 
the  lelt,  Ted  Kell,  Morris  Warman,  Don  Rice,  Nat,  Joe  Engels,  James 
Kavallines  and  Ira  Rosenberg. 
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many  others,  Gen.  Jan  Christian 
Smuts,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

He  was  in  the  Punjab  and  in 
Delhi  during  the  Hindu-Sikh- 
Moslem  riots  of  1947. 

As  a  war  correspondent,  he 
covered  the  8th  Air  Force  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1943-44,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  late  in  March  of  the  latter 
year. 

He  was  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  individual  newspaper 
present  at  the  signing  of  the 
German  surrender  at  Rheims. 

In  the  spring  of  1946,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Caribbean,  re¬ 
porting  from  Haiti,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Cuba. 

A  further  assignment  that 
year  took  him  again  to  Ger¬ 
many.  where  he  covered  the 
Nuernberg  trials  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Ruhr.  He  also  vis¬ 
ited  and  wrote  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Italy. 

His  award  was  the  ninth  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  18  years.  It  was  the 
third  for  that  paper  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs  since 
that  classification  was  instituted 
eight  years  ago. 

The  series  which  won  this 
year  was  published  from  Nov. 
28  to  Dec.  9,  1948.  The  articles 
subsequently  were  collected  in 
book  form. 

An  announcement  accompany¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  series 
said: 

“News  is  not  necessarily  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  in  the  last 
five  minutes,  or  today,  or  even 
ye.sterday. 

“Sometimes  it  is  a  situation 
half  concealed  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  events — ^hinted  at.  per- 
haos.  in  day  to  day  dispatches, 
but  developing  so  slowly  that 
its  Importance  to  the  world 
cannot  be  clearly  seen.  .  .  . 

“The  Sun  believes  it  has  a 
duty  to  report  and  to  illuminate 
such  situations  while  they  are 
developing,  even  though  they  do 
not  make  dramatic  headlines.” 

Editorialists 

Crider  and  Elliston 

JOHN  H  CRIDER,  who  took 

one  of  the  two  prizes  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  is  a  43-year-old 
native  of  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.. 
and  a  graduate  of  Columbia’s 
journalism  school. 

On  leaving  Columbia  in  1928. 
he  went  to  work  for  the  New 
York  Times.  After  a  year  on 
the  local  staff,  he  served  as 
Westchester  correspondent  until 
1937,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Times’  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

In  1940-41.  he  studied  at  Har¬ 
vard  on  a  Nieman  fellowship, 
then  worked  in  Washington  for 
Time  magazine  and  Whaley- 
Eaton  Ser^ce.  In  1943  he  re¬ 
joined  the  New  York  Times 
Washington  bureau  and  in  1946 
went  to  the  Boston  Herald,  be¬ 
coming  editor-in-chief. 

Herbert  Elliston,  who  shared 
honors  with  Mr.  Crider  in  the 
editorial-writing  division,  is  53 
years  old  and  a  native  of  York- 


shire.  England.  He  began  his 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Midland  Daily  Telegraph 
at  Coventry,  then  worked  for 
the  Portsmouth  Evening  News. 
and  became  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  New  York  Herald. 

In  1922-23,  Mr.  Elliston  wrote 
editorials  for  the  Herald,  after 
which  he  served  four  years  as 
a  financial  adviser  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government.  He  then  be¬ 
came  assistant  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  in  New  York.  In 
1930  he  joined  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  Boston  as  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  and  columnist, 
remaining  there  until  he  ioined 
the  Washington  Post  in  1940. 

In  addition  to  writing  at  least 
one  editorial  a  day.  Mr.  Ellis¬ 
ton  also  directs  the  Post’s  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Mark  Twain's 
Favorite  Retx>rter 
LUTE  PEASE.  80-year-old  car¬ 
toonist.  first  won  newsnaner 
fame  as  the  writer  of  what  Mark 
Twain  called  “the  most  accurate 
and  best  interview  ever  written 
of  me” — a  story  based  on  a  five- 
minute  chat  with  the  celebrated 
humorist  fE  &  P.  Feb.  19.  p.  10), 

Officially  Lucius  Curtis.  Mr. 
Pease  was  born  in  Winnemucca. 
Nev.,  March  27,  1869.  At  18  he 
was  a  rancher  near  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  Calif.,  and  during  the  next 
five  years  was  a  prospector  and 
gold  miner  in  Alaska. 

He  began  newspapering  in 
1897.  serving  four  years  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  ’Then  for  two 
years  he  was  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Kotzebue  Sound 
district  in  Alaska,  returning 
subsequently  to  the  mainland 
to  become  political  cartoonist 
and  reporter  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

In  1905  he  became  editor  of 
the  Pacific  Monthly  in  Portland, 
remaining  there  until  1914, 
when  he  joined  the  Newark 
News,  where  he  has  been  car¬ 
tooning  ever  since. 

Widely  known  for  his  car¬ 
toons.  Mr.  Pease  is  also  an  able 
portrait  and  landscape  painter 
and  has  exhibited  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Arts  Club.  He  also  con¬ 
tributes  articles  and  fiction  fre¬ 
quently  to  magazines. 

F  ein — Photographer 
And  Artist 

NATHANIEL  FEIN.  35.  born  in 

Indianapolis,  started  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  as  a  copy  boy  in 
1933.  Later  he  became  a  photo 
file  clerk  and  from  that  job 
moved  11  years  ago  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  camera  staff  (See  page 
49).  Known  as  an  imagina¬ 
tive  craftsman,  Mr.  Fein  tends 
in  his  work  toward  pictorialism 
and  unusual  composition.  He 
also  does  oil  painting. 

Musical  Critic 

REGARDED  as  one  of  the  most 

erudite  music  critics  in  the 
country,  Virgil  Thomson  is  the 
composer  of  a  number  of  works 
well-known  to  music’s  intelli¬ 
gentsia. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
1896,  he  took  his  A.B.  degree  at 


Lute  Pease 


Harvard  in  1922,  then  studied 
in  Paris  under  Nadia  Boulanger. 
Before  joining  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  1940,  he 
wrote  on  music  for  Vanity  Fair, 
the  Boston  Transcript  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Music. 

Polish  Without  Fire 
WASHINGTON  —  The  fast  talk¬ 
ing.  fast  walking  winner  of 
this  years  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Washington  reporting  —  Charles 
P.  Trussell  of  the  New  York 
Times  bureau — slows  down  when 
it  comes  to  copy  production. 

“I’m  no  ball  of  fire  on  speed¬ 
ing  a  story.  I  wish  I  were,”  he 
says  ruefully.  “As  a  result.  I 
sometimes  spend  more  hours  on 
the  job  than  the  unions  would 
like.” 

His  self-appraisal  probably 
supplies  the  key  to  success  in 
establishing  himself  an  outstand¬ 
ing  reporter  of  the  year  in  the 
city  which  has  the  greatest  con¬ 
centration  of  newsmen  in  the 
world.  What  he  claims  he  lacks 
in  speed,  he  makes  up  for  in  ac¬ 
curacy,  detail,  and  polished  ex¬ 
pression — and  that  was  enough 
to  impress  the  judges.  Almost 
defensively,  “Peck"  Trussell. 
says:  “But  I  am  a  methodical 
worker.” 

No  Fixed  Beat 

Yet  there’s  littie  apparent 
method  in  his  operation.  For 
one  thing,  he  has  no  fixed 
“beat,”  seldom  takes  a  story  and 
follows  it  through  its  day-to-day 
developments.  One  day  he  may 
be  covering  a  hearing  (he  mod¬ 
estly  puts  it:  “I  fill  in  when  the 
regular  man  is  not  working’’); 
another  day  he'll  sit  in  on  debate 
in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  usu¬ 
ally  the  latter.  Or  his  by-line 
may  appear  atop  a  story  on  a 
press  conference,  the  visit  of  a 
foreign  potentate — or  a  spy  dis¬ 
closure.  The  Hiss-Chambers  case 
before  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  was  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  he  picks  up,  then  passes  on 
to  others.  He  covered  that  one 
all  the  time  it  was  “copy”  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Newspapering  was  the  nrofes- 
sion  of  the  Trussell  family  be¬ 
fore  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
was  born.  His  father,  Homer 
M.  Trussell  started  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  went  to  the  Midwest  and 
put  in  many  years  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  "Newspaper  Union,  then  es¬ 
tablished  the  Berwyn  (Ill.)  Cou- 
rant,  a  weekly.  When  the  elder 
Trussell  died  in  1902,  his  widow 
took  over  and  operated  the 
newspaper,  meanwhile  breaking 
in  the  oldest  son.  P.  L.  Trussell, 
who  now  is  an  editor  of  the 
American  Weekly. 

Mr.  Trussell  is  a  member  of 
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the  National  Press  Club 
served  on  its  board  of  govern^ 
for  two  terms,  declining  to  ttei 
reelection  this.  year.  He  h  I 
member,  also,  of  the  Griditor 

Tuesday  was  an  unusual  <l»v 
in  his  well-ordered  life 
morning  papers  carried  the  starv 
of  the  Pulitzer  Award.  It  ^ 
his  day  off.  He  spent  most  of 
it  in  a  dentist's  chair.  Then  ho 
went  to  a  rehearsal  of  th* 
Gridiron  Club  skits  to  be  pre- 
sented  this  month.  Wednesday 
he  was  back  in  the  Capitol  wiS 
the  stock  inquiry:  "What  looki 
good  today?" 

Born  in  Chicago  Aug.  3,  IJK 
Mr.  Trussell  was  a  railroader 
lumber  yard  employe,  and  in 
the  automobile  tire  business  be 
fore  he  became  a  reporter  hr 
the  Baltimore  American.  Sen- 
ice  on  the  Baltimore  News  eai 
the  Sun  preceded  his  Army  sen 
ice  in  World  War  I.  Back  fron 
the  war,  he  rejoined  the  ^ 
worked  up  to  the  city  desk  be 
fore  being  assigned  to  the  Wab- 
ington  Bureau  in  1932.  He 
switched  to  the  Times  in  Iki, 
but  continued  to  devote  his  ef¬ 
fort  principally  to  Congressiam 
coverage. 

Routine  Assignment 
By  Malcolm  Johnson 
THE  New  York  Sun’s  series  d 

articles,  "Crime  on  the  Watt 
Front,”  for  which  I  was  awardd 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  distS 
guished  local  reporting,  gm 
out  of  a  routine  assignma 
from  my  City  Editor.  Mmai 
P.  Bartnett,  as  a  result  of  spe- 
radic  violence  on  the  New  Y«k 
docks,  culminating  in  a  coupb 
of  murders. 

None  of  us  in  the  City  Roa 
of  the  Sun  dreamed  at  the  tk 
that  the  assignment  eventuilb 
would  result  in  24  articles  a 
posing  organized  crime  k 
racketeering,  with  many  m« 
stories  to  follow.  The  story,  i 
all  truth,  snowballed.  One  M 
led  to  another:  various  souim 
and  contacts  were  developil 
but  only  after  months  of  hk 
digging. 

Several  times  I  was  aim* 
ready  to  give  up,  convinced  tbt 
the  real  story  never  would  k 
uncovered.  Then  I  had  sok 
lucky  breaks:  One  was  meetai 
and  gaining  the  confidence  i 
an  informant,  an  ex-convie 
who  had  worked  with  the  rat* 
eteers.  His  story  set  the  patto 
and  he  steered  me  to  othe 
sources.  A  fellow  Sun  reporte 
Mortimer  Davis,  assigned  to  Ik 
Criminal  Courts  Building,  ak 
was  helpful  in  developing  lek 
and  sources  for  me. 

5  Months  Before  Writing 

Even  so.  I  worked  for  abo( 
five  months,  investigating.  * 
similating  and  sifting  mater* 
before  I  ever  started  wntw 
The  series  started  in  the  M 
on  Nov.  8  and  ran  through  D« 
7,  1948. 

The  stories  described  how  a 
ganized  crinunal  gangs  ruled  t» 
waterfront  with  goon  squads  a* 
guns.  Gangsters  were  na^ 
and  their  records  cited, 
rackets  they  operated  were  o 
posed  in  detail.  In  conclu«on,l 
was  found  that  the  b*®*® .  * 

( Continued  on  page  51  • 
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Presidential  Timber 
Arrayed  for  Voters 


By  Raymond  A.  McConnell 


IT  IS  A  FREE  newspaper’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  make 
democratic  processes  work 
better.  This  it  can  fulfill,  not 
so  much  by  preaching  at  people 
as  by  making  them  feel,  first, 
that  these  processes  are  theirs; 
second,  that  they  are  well 
enough  informed  to  be  qualified 
to  use  them,  and  finally  that 
their  participation  counts. 

Such  can  be  effected  by  dram¬ 
atizing  the  processes  and  inter¬ 
esting  the  voters  —  interesting 
them  by  bringing  candidates  to 
them,  giving  them  a  first-hand 
look  at  Presidential  timber, 

Nebraska's  All-Star  Primary 
did  that.  It  convinced  Ne¬ 
braskans  that  their  participa- 
tbn  in  the  elections  was  effec¬ 
tive. 

'People’s  Election' 

All  seriously  suggested  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  All-Star  Primary, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not, 
and  some  didn't,  were  placed  on 
the  ballot  by  the  people  through 
eforts  of  a  statewide  bi-partisan 
ommittee.  It  was  a  people's 
eection. 

Through  the  heated  primary 
campaign  which  brought  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Harold  E. 
Slassen  and  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft 
and  his  campaigning  wife,  Mar¬ 
tha,  to  the  state  in  one  week, 
tie  Nebraska  State  Journal 
skove  to  inform  its  readers 
through  editorial  comment,  pho- 
ttgraphs  and  daily  coverage  on 
etch  of  the  Presidential  as- 
prants. 

Informing  the  reader  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  giving  him 
highlights  of  political  cam- 
pnigns.  It  is  the  day  by  day 
process  of  presenting  adequate 
naterial  from  which  he  can 
evaluate  the  capabilities  of  con¬ 
tenders. 

To  supplement  its  daily  cover¬ 
age,  the  Journal  has  instituted 
a  “Voters’  Guide’’ — a  regular 
feature  of  the  day  before  each 
decUon.  There,  the  electorate 
ii  given,  in  capsule  form,  the 
editor’s  evaluation  of  would-be 
officeholders. 

That  the  “Voters’  Guide’’  is 
i*ed  is  shown  by  the  marked 
similarity  to  the  Journal’s 
recommendations  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  outcome  in  the  Journal’s 
circulation  territory. 

That  readers  approve  the 
‘Guide’’  is  also  shown  by  the 
fict  that  when  the  Journal  was 
involved  in  a  libel  suit  over 
the  evaluation  of  a  state  sen¬ 
ator,  readers  offered  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  defense.  Both 
the  paper  and  the  editor  were 
vindicated. 

When  Primary  Day  rolled 
around,  Nebraskans  were  a 
well-informed  electorate. 

I  summed  it  up  this  way  in 
an  editorial  the  day  following 
the  primary: 

“Nebraskans  went  to  the  polls 
in  large  numbers  Tuesday. 
They  went  in  numbers  that  had 
not  been  anticipated  in  view  of 
the  almost  complete  absence 
from  the  ballot  of  important  lo¬ 


cal  issues  of  the  sort  usually 
counted  on  to  ‘get  out  the  vote.' 

“In  popular  terms  it  was  a 
smashing  triumph  for  Harold 
Stassen  and  the  dynamic  brand 
of  vigorous,  positive  youthful 
Republicanism  he  preached  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ne¬ 
braska.’’ 

In  addition  to  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  the  choice  of  nominees, 
the  All-Star  Primary  was  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  national  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  weakness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  nominating  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates. 

Originating  in  the  Jacksonian 
era.  the  national  convention  sys¬ 
tem  became  so  undemocratic 
that  30  years  after  its  inception, 
it  began  to  give  way  to  the 
primary  system.  But  the  pri¬ 
mary  provided  a  palliative,  not 
a  cure.  Candidates  entered 
only  states  where  they  thought 
they  could  win.  They  assumed 
that  primaries  belong^  to  them 
— an  assumption  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  successfully  challenged. 

That  the  plan  has  merit  and 
did  stimulate  thinking  on  the 
fallacies  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Nebraska  legislature 
recently  passed  a  bill  giving 
voters  a  first  and  second  choice 
in  future  Presidential  primary 
elections.  a  change  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Journal  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  last 
spring. 

'Old  Guard'  Policies  Indicted 

In  the  light  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  the  question  re¬ 
mains:  What  does  it  all  mean 
in  the  realm  of  national  poli¬ 
tics? 

My  views  are  expressed  in 
“The  People’s  Verdict:  Guilty.’’ 
an  editorial  written  after  the 
general  election: 

“For  its  shortsightedness  in 
the  past  two  years,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party’s  golden  years  of 
opportunity  when  every  ac¬ 
cumulated  ineptitude  on  the 
part  of  an  outworn  and  creak¬ 
ing  administration  called  for  a 
change — the  Republican  Old 
Guard  got  itself  tossed  out  of 
office  in  state  after  state,  lost 
control  of  Congress  for  its 
party,  and  cost  the  Republicans 
their  best  chance  at  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  a  generation. 

“Until  today,  no  one  could 
do  much  more  than  point  to 
signs,  such  as  Nebraska’s  pri¬ 
mary,  to  the  contrary.  No  one 
could  say  for  sure  they  were 
wrong.” 

•  •  * 

Mr.  McConnell,  a  native  of 
North  Ridgeville,  Ohio,  started 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Troy  (N.  Y. )  Record,  af¬ 
ter  receiving  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Williams  College  in  1936. 

In  1937,  he  went  to  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  where  he 
served  for  two  years  as  tele¬ 
graph  and  news  editor.  He  be¬ 
came  associate  editor  in  1940, 
managing  editor  in  1941  and 
editor  in  1943. 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

continued  from  page  50 

was  in  the  “shape-up.”  the  anti¬ 
quated  and  vicious  system  of 
hiring  on  the  docks. 

As  a  result  of  the  Sun's  stories 
Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  of  New 
York  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  waterfront.  That  investiga 
tion  is  still  in  progress. 

Some  remedial  measures  have 
been  taken  and  others  are  to 
follow. 

In  addition,  various  bills  were 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
One  of  them  was  enacted  into 
law,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
pressure  created  by  the  Sun’s 
stories.  It  provides  for  the  fin¬ 
gerprinting  of  guards  and  watch¬ 
men  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  crimi¬ 
nals  from  the  personnel  £Hid 
combatting  thievery. 

Now  for  the  obvious  question: 
How  does  it  feel  to  win  the 
Pulitzer  prize?  I  am  naturally 
proud  and  happy;  any  reporter 
would  be.  But  I  am  also  highly 
conscious  of  the  element  of  good 
luck  that  contributed  to  my  suc¬ 
cess,  in  addition  to  hard  work. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  wonderful 
cooperation  I  received,  not  only 
from  the  Sun  organization,  but 
also  from  friends  outside.  They 
made  the  series  possible.  I  am 
grateful,  finally,  to  my  superiors. 
Executive  Editor  Keats  Speed 
and  City  Editor  Bartnett.  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  job  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  for  backing  me  up  in  my 
findings,  regardless  of  terrific 
pressure  exerted  against  us. 

«  *  * 

Malcolm  Malone  (Mike)  John¬ 
son,  born  Sept.  27.  1904,  in 
Claremont.  Ga..  was  reared  in 
Gainesville,  Ga..  and  started 
newspaper  work  on  the  Macon 
(Ga. )  Telegraph.  He  was  there 
four  years,  during  which  he 
wrote  a  series  on  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  got  the  protection  of 
the  Governor  when  his  life  was 
threatened. 

In  September,  1928.  he  went 
to  the  New  York  Sun  as  a  re¬ 
write  man  and  reporter,  cover¬ 
ing  everything  from  night  clubs 
to  bank  failures.  During  the 
war.  he  went  to  the  Pacific  as 
a  correspondent  for  the  Sun, 
covering  the  Iwo  Jima  and  Oki¬ 
nawa  campaigns,  the  first  bom¬ 
bardments  of  the  Japanese 
mainland,  and  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  aboard  the  Missouri.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war,  he  covered  the 
atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 

■ 

3  Die  in  Plane  Crash 

Topeka,  Kan. — T.  C.  “Gene” 
Shipley,  49,  farm  editor  for  the 
Capper  station,  WIBW,  K.  G. 
“Pug”  Marquardt.  36,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  for  WIBW.  and  Parry 
Reed,  32,  a  farmer,  were  killed 
April  26,  in  a  crash  of  the 
l^BW  plane  “’The  Flying 
Rooster.” 

■ 

Section  for  C  of  C 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  published  a  24- 
page  tabloid  section  advertising 
the  annual  Fat  Stock  Show 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Detroit  Times 
Gets  10  of  14 
Guild  Awards 

Detroit  —  Seventeen  newspa¬ 
permen  and  one  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  have  received  Page  1 
honors  in  connection  with  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Guild’s  Page 
One  Ball  May  6.  Each  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  plaque  from  the  Detroit 
Guild. 

The  Detroit  Times  had  10  of 
the  14  winning  entries.  Staffers 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  Detroit 
Free  Press  got  two  awards  each. 

Two  awards  were  given  for 
coverage  of  breaking  news 
stories.  One  was  won  by  A1 
Kaufman  and  John  Gariepy  of 
the  Times  and  the  other  by  Re¬ 
porters  Allen  J.  Nieber  and  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Ball  and  Assistant  City 
Editor  Carl  Muller  of  the  News. 

Two  awards  for  the  best  jobs 
of  individual  reporting  went  to 
Reporter  Sam  Petok  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  Doug  Kennedy  of  the 
Free  Press  jointly  and  to  Re¬ 
porter  Ray  Girardin  of  the 
Times. 

Takes  All  Photo  Prizes 
The  award  for  the  best-writ¬ 
ten  story  went  to  Frank  Morris 
of  the  Times.  Times  Reporter 
Eddie  Breslin  won  the  award 
for  best  work  by  a  reporter  of 
less  than  three  years'  experi¬ 
ence. 

A  special  award  for  public 
service  went  to  Jack  Pickering 
of  the  Times. 

The  Times  swept  the  field  in 
photographic  honors.  Photog¬ 
raphers  James  Savage  and  Jack 
Winer  won  equal  rewards  for 
the  best  news  picture.  Bernard 
J.  Gold  won  in  the  feature  field. 

The  Times  Art  Department 
was  honored  for  a  fashion  lay¬ 
out. 

Free  Press  Cartoonist  Art  Poi¬ 
nter  won  the  cartoon  award. 

W.  K.  Kelsey,  conductor  of 
the  column,  “The  Commentator,” 
of  the  News,  was  the  winner  in 
the  column  and  editorial  cate¬ 
gory. 

James  Stower,  of  the  Times, 
won  the  commercial  department 
award  for  his  program  on  home- 
delivery  promotion. 

■ 

Harvey's  Runs  Reverse 
2-Page  Ad  in  Nashville 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Fred  Har¬ 
vey,  owner  of  Harvey’s,  Nash¬ 
ville’s  largest  store,  known  for 
his  unusual  merchandising, 
amazed  local  newspaper  readers 
with  an  ad  last  week  in  the 
Banner  and  Tennessean. 

It  was  an  all-type  double 
truck  ( including  gutter )  in  com¬ 
plete  reverse  white  on  black. 
The  institutional  message  talked 
of  prices,  the  store’s  75th  anni¬ 
versary,  its  signing  of  the 
75,000th  charge  account,  and  an 
announcement  of  the  36  pages 
of  ads  to  be  run  the  following 
day  in  local  papers  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  sale. 

The  ad  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  full  double  truck  in  white 
on  black  ever  run  in  a  full-size 
newspaper. 
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Jamestown  Sun 
Claims  17,000 
In  First  Week 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  —  The 
Jamestown  Sun,  morning  daily, 
which  started  April  28,  hit  a 
paid  circulation  of  17,000  in  its 
first  few  days,  according  to  Edi¬ 
tor  Harry  Sharkey. 

School  officials  cooperated  in 
helping  the  paper  meet  its  distri¬ 
bution  problems  by  excusing 
carrier  boys  who  were  late  for 
classes  on  the  first  morning. 

Community  interest  in  the 
daily  was  highlighted  by  a 
crowd  who  gathered  in  the  dark 
morning  hours  to  watch  the  first 
papers  come  off  the  presses. 

The  Sun  is  published  by  a 
corporation  comprising  several 
hundred  stockholders  in  the 
community,  none  of  whom  owns 
more  than  3'^'c  of  the  total 
shares. 

The  Sun  was  greeted  with  an 
editorial  in  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal,  evening  daily,  wishing 
the  new  paper  good  luck.  A 
news  story  related  that  the  Sun’s 
building  is  owned  by  Unitypo, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Internation¬ 
al  Typographical  Union. 

Fred  C.  Gass,  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Jamestown 
T3T)ographical  Union  and  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  printer  for  a  long 
period  by  the  former  Jamestown 
Evening  Journal,  and  after  the 
merger  by  the  Post-Journal,  is 
the  president  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

Ernest  A.  Swanson,  secretary 
of  the  Jamestown  Typographical 
Union  and  formerly  employed 
as  a  printer  by  the  former  Jour¬ 
nal  and  subsequently  by  the 
Post-Journal,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  new  concern. 

The  composing  room  foreman 
is  C.  Merle  Wescott,  a  printer 
employed  by  the  former  Journal, 
later  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  by  the  former  Jamestown 
Post  and  subsequently  assistant 
composing  room  foreman  by  the 
Post-Journal. 

Many  other  printers  formerly 
employed  by  the  Journal,  Post 
and  Post-Journal  are  associated 
with  the  Sun. 

■ 

6  Directors  Elected 
For  Press  Wireless 

Six  directors  were  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
on  April  29. 

They  are:  James  A.  Cotey, 
representing  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  J.  Larnard  Ferguson,  of 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker,  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
William  J.  McCambridge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Press  Wireless:  C.  Blake 
McDowell,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  New  York 
Times,  and  A.  V.  Miller,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

A  resolution  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  provides  that  the  officers 
and  directors  submit  a  report 
Oct.  31  setting  forth  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation  at  that 
time,  and  a  forecast  of  its  fu¬ 
ture.  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  filed 
a  petition  for  reorganization  on 
Aug.  15,  1947,  and  has  been 
operating  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  f^eral  court. 


R.  RAY  BAKER,  58,  associate 

editor  of  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 

News  and  science  writer  for 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  May  2, 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been 
with  the  News  25  years:  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  and  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Edwin  T.  Bhinkley,  45,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Anniston 
( Ala. )  Star,  April  27,  suddenly. 
He  joined  the  Star  in  1943  after 
having  worked  in  several  South¬ 
ern  cities.  While  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  ( Ga. )  Enquirer  he  won 
an  American  Legion  Award  for 
excellence  in  editorial  writing. 
He  was  a  former  city  editor  of 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 

Don  K.  Hooves,  59,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Marshalltown 
( la. )  Times-Repuhlican  since 
1931,  April  27.  while  visiting  at 
the  Elks’  Club  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
He  was  with  newspapers  in  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  Mitchell, 

S.  D.,  before  going  to  Marshall¬ 
town. 

Evan  C.  Griffith,  77,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer, 
April  28.  He  had  held  execu¬ 
tive  positions  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Washington  (  D.  C. ) 
Times  and  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Tammen 
Clark,  sister  of  Harry  H.  Tam¬ 
men,  editor  and  co-owner  of  the 
Denver  (Col.)  Post  at  his  death 
in  1924,  May  1,  at  New  York. 

William  A.  Power,  46,  former 
sports  editor  of  St.  John’s 
(Nfld. )  News,  April  30. 

Frank  Leslie  Reynolds,  65. 
veteran  British  Columbia  news¬ 
paperman,  recently.  - 

D.  M.  Calley,  65,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Plain  Dealer,  recently,  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif. 

Richard  H.  Bunce,  68,  vice- 
president  of  Middletown 
( Conn. )  Press  Publishing  Co., 
May  4. 

Theodore  M.  Siegrist,  28, 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis. )  Trib¬ 
une,  April  25. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Sponsors 
Vacation  Book  Drive 

A  nation-wide  promotion  drive 
to  help  book  sellers  boost  their 
sales  during  the  vacation  season 
will  start  this  month,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Times. 

The  program  will  open  May  23 
when  the  Times  will  mail  a 
complete  promotional  kit  to 
more  than  1,500  booksellers. 

Included  in  the  package  will 
be  posters  for  counters,  tables 
and  shelves:  window  strips:  en¬ 
velope  enclosures;  attractive 
gummed  stickers;  mats  for  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  advertising,  and 
suggestions  for  window  dis- 
plays. 

The  entire  campaign  will  be 
built  around  the  slogan  “Good 
Books  Add  So  Much  to  a  Good 
Vacation.” 

The  Times  will  publish  June 
19,  a  Vacation  Book  Issue. 


F.  C.  Stahlman 
Of  Nashville 
Dies  at  76 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Frank  Carl 
Stahlman,  vicepresident  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  president 
of  the  Mecklenberg  Real  Estate 
Company,  died  May  4  after  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was 
76  years  old. 

The  real  estate  company 
which  Mr.  Stahlman  headed 
operated  the  12-story  Stahlman 
Building  which  was  erected  in 
1907  by  his  father,  the  late  Ma¬ 
jor  E.  B.  Stahlman,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Banner.  His  mother 
was  the  late  Mollie  Tanner  Clai¬ 
borne  Stahlman. 

He  had  been  president  of  the 
real  estate  firm  since  1930  and 
had  served  earlier  as  its  vice- 
president,  and  as  superintendent 
and  manager  of  the  building.  He 
had  been  vicepresident  of  the 
Banner  for  more  than  25  years. 

Mr.  Stahlman  and  his  nephew, 
James  G.  Stahlman,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Banner,  purchased 
the  newspaper  property  from 
the  Stahlman  estate  in  1937, 

Mr.  Stahlman’s  wife  died  in 
1947.  He  is  survived  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  granddaughters. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION' 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Ooont  spproximatelT  fire,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Formi  close  WednesdaT  noon 

There  is  ain  additional  charge  oi 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charget 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N,  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

C.VLIFORNIA  -  ARIZO.NA  -  NEVADA 
dttiliee,  weeklies.  J.  R.  Gabliert,  3937 

Orange  St.,  Riversiil  e. _ California. 

CALIFORNIA  D.ULIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Uraddork  Drive 

_ Culver  City.  California. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  35, 

Melbourne,  t'lorida. _ 

IOWA.  NEBRASKA  AND  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City 

18.  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N,  Y, 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


I  NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

j  ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  EXCLCMVp 
APPR.USED  WESTERN  *• 
I  NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  &  .Vssociatei 
e/o  Tucumcari  Publishing  CompuT 

Tucnmcari, _ New  MeiiJ, 

IN  OHIO  IT  IS  Charles^ATM^ 
Oberlin  Printing  Company,  Oberlii 
Ohio.  ^ 

j  l.N  ILLINOIS  OR  WISCONSIN  IT  Is 
Harold  R.  Murphy,  1313  E.  Elmdik 
Ct.,  .Milwaukee  11,  Wisconsin. 

Representatives  for  the 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  —  h». 
Office.  Box  193,  Mt.  Pleasant.  \li.t 

tk-ASound  investments  in  selected  put. 
lication  Properties.  Arthur  \V.  Styp* 
625  .Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Cilil 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  u 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
I  Publishers  for  many  years 

I  I*.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif 

I  WESTERN  DAILIE.^  WEEKLIES 
bought  and  sold 
I  E.  M.  Downs 

:  1046  Washington  St.,  Denver,  Cslt 

j  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  ~ 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS^ 
ESTABLISHED  50  years,  this  ki| 
weekly  grosses  $50,000.  No  compiii. 
lion  ill  area.  Open  .shop.  E(|iiipm« 
is  the  best  I 

OKF.-IET  WEEKLY  in  lovely  fm;. 
growing  N.  California  city.  Pria 
.$22,500,  'j  down.  Will  consider  wort 
ing  partiiersliip. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR 
1407  BUSH.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAT.VLOGUE  No.  20,  Newspapers  in 
Sale,  Now  r-ady.  Write  fur  coji. 
•May  Bros.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY 
SEAT  WEEKLY 

For  sale  in  Norlhern  Michigan 

If  you  want  a  location  that  offr 
fine  hunting,  fishing,  sailing;  no  hit- 
fever:  congenial  community  enouj 
net  income  so  it  hurts  on  Mato 
I  5,  write  or  wire — 

Box  3285 

Editor  &  Publisher 

You  need  to  be  a.  real  newspapsi- 
man  to  handle  this.  Down  paymar 
is  $12,500  or  less. 


.MONTHLY  community  magazine  is 
burhan  New  York;  20  years  oM; 
steady  money  maker  with  no  debli: 
owner  wants  to  retire;  will  sell  Ik 
hrilf  actual  value  and  help  fintnn 
prutnising  purchaser.  Box  3308,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLI. 
Gross  $25,000.  Established  25  yesti 
$8,000  handles.  Jack  L.  Stoll.  B« 
8408,  Los  Angeles  16,  Californis. 

W'ESTCHRSTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.l 
weekly.  No  opposition.  Established 
last  July.  Meeting  operating  expenses 
Published  by  hiisband-wife  team.  Bes¬ 
son  for  selling:  publisher  hougH 
larger  newspaper  property.  PriM 
$5,000  nil  rash  or  $6,000  on  terms 
•loseph  F.  Healy,  512  Fifth  Avenus 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  PEnnsylvina 
6-1582. _ 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

$40,000  DOWN  PAYMENT  on  Mid 
West  daily.  Box  95.  Nowata,  Okll- 

homa.  Bank  reference. _ _ _ 

ARE  THERE  two  dailies  starvlnt  tj 
death  in  your  good  one-daily  towxl 
Let  an  experienced  outsider  try  M 
buy  and  consolidate  them.  Box  322*, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

FATHER,  two  sons  who  know  vslnj* 
want  to  buy  unopposed  daily  m 
of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  within  Bw 
six  weeks.  Write  W.  H.  Ohamty. 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Louisian*- 
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EQUIPMENT  FORJSAI^ 


'pJjMpbBTt;  MfcWSSi'APKK  PL.ANT 
32  Page  Hoe  Press 
Stereotype  Kguipment 
4  Linotypes 
Ludlow  and  Elrod 
AC  Motor  Eguipment 
Available  Jiiiniediately 


HEX  SHL’LMAX 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18^ _ 

aOTOGRAVL’RE  i'KESSES — Engrav- 
Bevelin*  Machine.  Wesel  Saw 
ftimmer.  Radial  Flat  Router.  534  W. 
Jefferson  St..  Apt.  308,  Louisville  2, 
Kr.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


KOi  QUICK  SALE.  Two  Scott  16- 
pt|e  multi-unit  Presses.  Class  V.  V. 
.M.  D.  15.  Excellent  to  increase  your 
rsiacity.  Readily  adaptable  for  inte- 
xrSioii  with  most  any  operational  set¬ 
up.  Wire  or  phone:  News.  Tarentum. 

Peinsylvania. _ 

INTERTYPE  magazines,  brass,  90- 
choinet,  good  condition,  $95.  Free 
Puss,  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

ho:  four  unit  press,  double 

follers  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
Owrge  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 

.MAT  ROLLER,  heavy  duty  newspaper 
ms  roller  in  first  class  condition.  AC. 
Priced  to  sell.  Edmondson,  1.522  Cal- 
loshill  St..  Philadelphia  30.  Penna. 
XEiVSPAPER  PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
PLANT.  $1350.00.  Miles  Machinery 
Gonpany,  10  River  St.,  Red  Bank, 
Nev  Jersey. _ 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  with  AC 
drire  and  stereotype  equipment. 

Owrge  C.  Oxford.  Nampa.  Idaho. _ 

DtPLEX  MODEL  E-8  page  press, 
hish  .serial  number,  excellent  condition, 
nprration  guaranteed,  dismantled  and 
delivered  F.  0.  B.  Lo.s  Angeles,  Calif- 
orsia.  Reasonable  price  for  cash  sale. 
Boi  3266.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  with  two  mag- 
aiiaes,  two  fonts  mats,  two  molds  and 
lin‘ra,  electric  pot  and  motor. 

MODEL  26  LI.NOTYPE  (Mixer)  late 
model,  without  primary  distributor. 
Two  main  magazines,  one  auxiliary 
magazine,  two  fonts  mats,  two  molds 
an!  liners,  electric  pot  and  motor. 
Mist  he  sold  to  make  room  for  new 
eqiipment. 

Herald-Leader,  Lexington.  Ky. 


INTERTYPE  CSM,  Serial  3812,  sold 
with  90  channel  magazines,  font  7 '4 
pt.  mats,  4  molds,  gas  pot,  220  volt 
mitor.  Machine  excellent  condition, 
rsi  be  seen  in  daily  operation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  offer  over 
*3900  next  10  days  takes  machine. 
Contact  A.  H.  Chapman.  Jr.,  The  Led- 
gpr-Enqnirer.  Columbus.  Georgia. 


LINOTYPE  M.ATS.  .5',^  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
bold.  6H  point  Ionic  J5  with 
Wd  face  J2.  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman.  Inc.,  137  Gould  St.. 
Rochester.  New  Y'ork. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
.  AVAILABLE 
j  Straight  line  press  with 

OMhle  delivery  folder.  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
solid  steel  cylinders  with  roller  bear- 
mfs.  Four  (4)  Cline  reels,  one  paper 
conveyor  to  mail  room.  100  H.  P. 
motor,  D.  C.  current,  includes  section 
Of  control  panel  with  buttons  and  ac- 
csosories.  Entire  press  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  boxed — crated  in  preservative 
and  ready  for  shipment — and  priced 
for  ouick  sale.  Box  3280.  Editor  & 
t  oblisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
These  Are  bargain  Offers 

While  They  Last  I 
(We  are  Changing  our  F'ormat) 


Hoe  Sextuple  48-page  press  with 
23  9' 1 6  inch  cut-off  with  two  units 
on  the  floor  and  one  unit  superim- 
posid.  Used  as  a  standby  press. 
Top  deck  could  be  removed  and 
used  as  a  quad.  Paper  roll  hoist,  end 
fed,  GE  drive.  50  HP  motor,  60- 
cycis,  220  volts.  Complete  push-but¬ 
ton  electric  control.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion  A  good  press  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  smaJI  circulation.  Can  be 
seel  in  operation.  Price  $10,000. 
Conmission  allowed  dealers  for 
quick  sale. 

We  want  to  buy  Wood  Pony  Auto 
plale,  with  22%"  cut-off. 

BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Wc  arc  changing  our  Foriiiat  and  these 
arc  bargains. 

Call  or  Write:  .Mr.  F.  E.  McFall 

Santa  Maria  Times 
Santa  Maria.  Calif. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16  page  press. 
Duplex  20  page  press.  Goss  24  page 
press.  Hoe  and  Goss  unit  type  pres¬ 
ses.  Stereotype  equiinnent.  let  me 
know  your  needs.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Four  National  numbering  machines, 
just  like  new.  Six  wheels,  $15  each. 
Peerless  28  inch  power  perforator, 
$125.  Jerome  News.  Jerome,  Idaho. 


40-PAGE  HOE  two-decks,  double 
width.  22-54”  cut-off.  Uses  67”,  50". 
33' j",  1644"  rolls.  Two  units  four 
pages  wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide. 
Press  now  -printing  more  than  25,000 
copies  daily.  30  h.p.,  d.c.,  220  volt 
motor.  Alotor  driven  paper  hoist.  For 
full  information,  write  Box  3307.  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


USED  MAILING  ROOM  CONVEYOR 
1  Slider  Belt  Conveyor 
1  section  32  ft.  long 

1  section  23  ft.  long 

1  section  43  ft.  long 

2 — 90“  Ball  Bearing  Roller  Gravity 
turns  3  ft.  6  in.  to  center  line. 

Box  3284.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
22*4"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
tern.  10'  high.  George  C.  Oxford. 
N ampa.  Idaho. _ 


TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  and  balloon 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four  ' 
page  press  we  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run¬ 
ning  and  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Daily  American  Republic 
_ Poplar  Bluff.  Missouri 


5  $8  Linotypes 
Jlodel  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 


NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  bay.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types.  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3294,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
niat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws.  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
.Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Stcele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  Ill. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  | 


. — Font  18  number  235  Metrolite, 
653  mats,  9U  clvaiinel,  perfect 
shape,  $150. 

—  1  Full  font  18-97  chelt,  hold  con¬ 
densed. 

— 1  Full  font  12-64  Century  ex¬ 
panded  with  hold. 

— 1  Full  font  7-122  Ionic  with  bold 
face  No.  2. 

— 1  Full  font  10-304  Uaramond 
with  Garaiiiond  italic. 

— 1  Full  font  10-250  Bodoni  book 
with  italic. 

— 1  Full  font  10-208  Century  ex¬ 
panded  with  chelt  bold. 

— 28-1  Gothic  No.  14,  raps  and 
figures. 

— 24-299  Erbar  lite,  90  channel 
one-half  font  head  letter,  fine 
shape,  20  cents  a  mat. 

—  ‘.t  font  34-13  Krbar  lite  head 
letter,  lower  case  in  cap  side  of 
90  main,  caps  in  rite  side  of  34 
aiix.,  figs  pi. 

ALSO 

, — Full  page  casting  liox,  with 
metal  pot  on  top,  type  high  bars, 
old  hut  serviceable. 

—  1  Color  unit  for  Goss  8-pg.  flat¬ 
bed. 

—  -Stevenson  .Mold  with  6.  12  and 

36  Pt.  liners. 

— Pi-sctieally  new  paper  baler,  40 
inches  deep  by  19  by  15  inches 
.$.50. 


FOR  SALE 

MODEL  8,  No.  34726  Linotype 
$2750  and  Model  14,  No.  25123  Lino¬ 
type  $2250.  Can  be  seen  running 
daily.  Schuhmann  Printing  Co.,  437 
So.  2ud  St.,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  2144 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COU)R  PRINT¬ 
ING  CX).,  Waterbary  91,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SIMPLEX 

16-32  page  press,  single  width,  2244" 
cutoff;  with  stereo  equipment,  .\vail- 
ahle  tiuly. 


HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
2244"  cutoff;  A  C  motor  drive  anil 
stereo  equipment. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21 'j"  cut 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  ' 


8  PAGE  GO.SS  COMET 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
.Angle  bar  model.  .-Vvailalile  June  1st. 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9  16"  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 


500  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  -Vdilress:  “Sliulpress  New  Y'ork” 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


DUE  TO  SUSPENSION  of  our  Rotary 
Operation,  we  offer  our  Newsprint  In¬ 
ventory  at  cost,  plus  handling  and 
storage  in  Cleveland,  at  $111.00  on 
the  floor — 220  tons  of  51-inch  rolls. 
Wire,  phone  or  write:  I.  C.  Long, 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  2160 
Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Phone  MAin  2492. 


NEWSPRINT,  ANY  QUANTITY 


AT  AHRACTIVE  PRICES 


■S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St., 
New  Y'ork  City.  Tel.;  ORchard  4-6460 


MISCELLANEOUS— WANTED 


W.VNTED:  Publications  to  be  printed 
offset.  Composition,  presswork.  bind¬ 
ery  and  mailing.  The  Avery  Press. 
Columbus,  Indiana. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  III.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph. :  3-4164  Ph.;  2-1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 


W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 


Tel.:  MAin  2  2231 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSP.APER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


CASTING  BOXES,  both  flat  and 
curved;  Shavers;  Routers;  Saw  Trim¬ 
mers;  Mat  Rollers;  Metal  Pots  and 
Pumps;  Cylinder  Presses;  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters,  both  new  and  used;  Baling  Pres¬ 
ses.  (Send  for  current  list.)  Also 
manufacturers.  NEW  Hall  Form  Tables 
and  Dump  Trucks.  Agents  for  ‘‘Du¬ 
ral”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases 
“tailor-made”  to  your  own  needs. 
Tliomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18. 


Disiuanlling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Y'ictory  Blvd..  Burhuiik.  Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 


We  will  move,  erect-  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  SI..  New  Y'ork  3,  N.  Y". 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 


.M.VCHIXISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
a.ssenihling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance  service  nation 


LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 


3626  31  St..  Long  island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 


“Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 


55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  ct  press  a^d  :rs  allied 
equipment. 


The  largest  truck  coe'atcr 
specialized  field. 


24-hour  emergency  rervice  nation¬ 
wide. 


575  Washington  Sinet 
New  Y'ork  14.  N.  Y, 
TrI.:  WAtkins  4  2010 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
2144  inch  cot -off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED — Metal  type  dump,  type 
cases,  storage  cabinets.  Describe,  give 
price.  Independent-Daily  Mail,  Ander¬ 
son.  South  Carolina. 


16  P.4GE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  3292.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 


Newspaper  presses  of  STery  descrip" 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sta..  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


NEED  MODEL  8,  14  and  low  or  high 
base  5  Linotype.  Write  <“11  descrip¬ 
tion.  best  cash  price.  Box  3080,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  ONE  OR  TWO 
UNITS  to  add  to  a  lour  unit  Hoe 
Web  press,  serial  number  2147, 
23  9/16"  cut-off  half-inch  plate  size 
preferred  hut  will  eonsider  9/^  inch. 
Please  communicate  with  Get^ral 
Manager,  The  Journal,  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada.  _ _ _ 


16 -PAGE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS;  full  stereo  equipment,  % -page 
folder  a  must.  Box  3161.  Editor  * 
Publisher, 


WANTED 


Rolary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  “resses 
Magazine  &  0ravure  Presses 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


I 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANT  within  six  months  16-paee 
Stereotyiw  prpsa.  We  are  now  drawinic 
plans  for  new  buildinit  and  want  to 
eneaije  iiress  so  ean  provide  necessary 
space,  daek  Williams.  Publisher.  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald.  Waycross.  Georgia. 


16  PAirE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Preferably  Hoe  with  Color  Attach¬ 
ment  to  Print  -t  Paaes  in  2  Colors. 
Box  3293.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


METROPOLITAN  NEIV.S  MAN  pub¬ 
lishing  weekly  desires  established 
printine  plant  with  experienced  print¬ 
er  or  advertising  business  director  as 
partner  actively  associated.  Invest¬ 
ment  required.  Gross  without  plant 
$19,000.  Box  3239.  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


PARTNER  WANTED:  Preferably  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  with  $7500  cash  for 
half  interest  in  going  weekly  and  job 
plant  for  expansion  program  with 
daily  possibilities.  Opportunity  for 
rapid  enhancement  in  value  above 
cost.  .Idilress  Box  3314.  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 


FEATURES 


EXOLUSIVES-packed,  circulation-lift¬ 
ing  “inside  WA.SHINOTON”  column. 
Ward  Manchester's  hard-hitting,  excit¬ 
ing.  highly  informative  "THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  LOWDOWN.”  New,  differ¬ 
ent.  infinitely  better.  Three  times  a 
week.  Terrific  circulation  magnet, 
small  cost.  Act  quickly.  (New  York, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia  not  available.) 
Dynamic  Features  Syndicate,  210 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

CONTESTS 

Subscription  or 
Reader  Interest 

PUZZLE 

VOTING 

FEATURE 

Build  .\.  B.  C.  Totals 

S.  M.  MITCHELL 

6026  N.  Winthrop  .\ve. 

Chic  ago  40.  III. 

10  years  Successful  Experience 


THE  WILLIAMS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  SERVICE  Company  now 
has  contracts  with  34  United 
States^  dailies.  We  operate  on  a 
commission  basis  and  basically 
we  do  not  get  paid  unless  we 
show  substantial  gains  in  A.B.C. 
subscriptions  and  net  cash  to  the 
publisher.  We  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  accept  a  few  midwest 
and  northwest  contracts.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  America’s  only 
daily  newspaper  circulation  serv- 
ice.  IS  years’  experience.  Write 
Williams  Circulation  Service 
Company,  Clay  County  Bank 
Building,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


QLICK  SURE  WAV  TO 
•MORE  want  ad  PROFITS! 

PariKh  &  Pickett  Service  is  your  quiek 
sure  way  to  more  Want  .Vd  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  prarti- 
ral  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-nn-sight  eami>aigns. 
pronintinnal  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  \Ol  R  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
samiile  of  the  Want  .\d  Service  that 
Make.s  1  on  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PU'KETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  .Selling  Plans 
News  Tower.  Miami  36.  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EXPERIENCED  writer-photographer 
to  spend  2  years  Europe,  Africa. 
Wants  Assignments.  Box  3185,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  who  tra¬ 
vels  South,  wants  assignments.  P.  O. 
Box  306,  Chattanooga  1,  Tennessee. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS  WANT¬ 
ED — for  classified  department.  Also  | 
girl  for  phone.  Independent-Daily  1 

Mail.  .Anderson.  South  Carolina. _  i 

CLASSIFIED  manager-salesman,  2 
small  dailies  in  twin  cities.  Apply 
News-Times.  Neenah.  Wisconsin. 

MAN  WITH  ability  to  head  2  person 
advertising  department  for  small  New 
England  daily.  Must  have  knowledge 
of  local,  national  and  classified,  will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  able  to  produce.  No 
“executives''  wanted.  $60  per  week 
plus  bonus.  Right  man  will  average 
$80.  Box  3160.  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

PUBLICATION  Department  Manager 
—metropolitan  patter — must  know  all 
details  of  large  publication  deitart- 
nient.  Write  experience,  age.  salary. 
Box  3297.  Eilitor  A-  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  with  executive 
ability  and  experience  In  home 
magazine  field  to  act  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  chain  store  woman's 
magazine  to  be  published  by 
group  of  thoroughly  responsible 
chain  stores.  Write  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  employment  history 
and  type  and  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  you  are  now  selling.  Box 
3281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED.  DISPLAV  ADVERTISING 
S.ALE.SMAN.  Enlarging  staft’.  Must  be 
experienced  in  layout  and  copywriting. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  competent  young  man 
seeking  permanent  connection.  Pltone 
or  wire  W.  H.  Kreger.  The  Daily  Dis- 
patcli.  New  Kensington.  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

Ci>mt>etent  person  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  growing  progres¬ 
sive  small  Northwest  daily.  Write 
Publislier.  Evening  Observer.  La 

Grande.  Oregon.  _ 

WANTED  ADyERTISING  MANAGER. 
8000  circulation,  splendid  community, 
five  on  staff.  Send  background.  Need 
aggressive  man.  A.  V.  Lund,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph.  Dixon.  111. _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  man  with  midwest  or  sonth- 
west  background,  good  in  layout  and  | 
copy.  Salary,  bonus  and  commission  ' 
average  $85  to  $125  weekly.  Send 
references  and  samples  of  actual  lay-  i 
out  work.  W.  T.  Stsnberry,  (Ilobe- 

News,  Amarillo.  Texas. _ 

WANTED:  YOUNG,  enterprising  ad-  , 
vertising  salesman  with  copy  and  sales  I 
sbility.  Permanent  position  with  morn-  | 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper.  State 
complete  record,  past  experience,  re¬ 
ferences.  salary  requirement.  Write  ' 
Advertising  Manager,  SACRAMENTO  I 
UNION,  Sacramento,  California. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  free 
distribution  w-eekly  planning  to  con¬ 
vert  to  paid  circulation.  Growing 
paper,  pleasant  midwest  city.  Salary, 
plus  bonus  plan  based  on  collections. 
Also  opportunity  to  secure  part  owner-  j 
ship  by  small  “good  faith”  invest-  i 
ment  in  business  grossing  over  $100,- 
000  annually  with  considerably  larger 
potential.  Box  3215,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

SMALL  DAILY  needs  interested 
young  man  as  eirculation .  manager. 
Initiative  and  ability  to  handle  boya 
more  iiniioriant  than  experience. 
Should  have  car.  Write  fully.  The 
News.  Hnpi'well.  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

ClkuULATION  manager,  two  small 
dailies  in  twin  cities,  Neenah-Menasha 

Newspapers.  Neenah,  Wiscosin. _ 

METROPOLITAN  PAPER  has  key 
position  open  in  City  Circulation  De¬ 
partment.  Highly  competitive  field 
but  excellent  opportunity  to  make  a 
showing.  To  qualify  man  must  have 
good  experience  in  routes  and  streets, 
also  patience,  tact,  and  self-confidence. 
Send  letter  giving  complete  details  of 
experience,  age,  etc.  Interview  can  be 
arranged  later.  Box  3201,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


LIVE  WIRE  EDITOR  for  weekly  in 
Nfw  Jersey,  close  to  New  York,  Must 
be  euei’ffetie,  experienced.  Kxoellent 
future  for  ripbt  man.  Hox  330*2,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

TEl-KUKAPH  EDITOR  for  30.000 
daily  in  Pennsylvania  to  handle  two 
services.  Write  full  particulars  to  Box 

32X8.  Eflitor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  newspaper  or 
radio  news  man  for  local  news  bureau. 
Seiul  data  and  salary  requirements  to 
WJTX.  Jamestown.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMBINATION  pressman -stereo  typer 
for  16-page  Duplex  tubular  equipment. 
Good  scale,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  ideal  place  to  live.  Times- 
News.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

HALFTONE  OPERATOR,  copper  etch¬ 
er.  proofer-flnisher.  Union  shop. 
Steady  day  work.  40  hour  week.  Cap¬ 
per  Engraving  Company,  Topeka, 
Kan.sas. 


PRESSMAN-in-charge;  middle  age; 
Hoe  Simplex:  morning  newspaper  near 
New  Vork  City;  Union  shop;  state 
aige  and  experience;  reference  re- 
quired ;  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  sraall  but 
growing  midwest  weeklies'  chain  plan¬ 
ning  to  establish  3-machine  modern 
composing  room  for  letterpress  and 
offset  production.  Pleasant  city.  Good 
wages.  Opportunity  also  to  secure 
part -ow  nership  by  small  “good  faith" 
investment  in  expanding  business 
grossing  over  $100,000  annually.  Box 
3216,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  COM¬ 

POSING  ROO.M  FOREMAN  for 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company  who 
understands  ad.s  and  makeup.  One 
of  the  best  plants  in  West  Virginia. 
Give  full  information  first  letter. 
Cecil  B.  Highland.  President  and 
General  Manager,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


L.URGE  CORPORATION  wants  aggres¬ 
sive  young  man  (under  30)  for  em¬ 
ploye  communications  program:  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  some  industrial 
PR  experience  preferred;  writing  abil¬ 
ity  essential;  knowledge  plant  town 
programs  helpful ;  some  travel,  Mid- 
West.  West;  headquarters:  Chicago; 
Send  resume,  salary  expected  to  Box 
3253.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

SALESMAN  must  have  had  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendents  and  pressroom 
foremen  and  successful  sales  record 
In  pressroom  supplies.  Experience 
In  sellinq  Ink,  rollers,  presses  or 
blankets  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
^eb  press  operation.  Headquarters 
will  be  Chicago  or  vicinity.  Com¬ 
pany  established  over  35  years. 
Very  fine  opportunity  for  man  pos¬ 
sessing  necessary  qualifications.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Our  employes 
know  of  this  advertisement.  Box 
3179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

^ s’p.\PEiKM  E.'^'  S^VGENCVrXrTu 
clen.  Book*.  Eiction.  Pliiyg  marketed. 
Bertliu  Klausiier,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  V. 

EDITOR  & 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-. 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


1  HAVE  A  PROVEN  RECORD  OP 
HIGH  PERSONAL  EAKNIMQ  POw 
ER.  I  NEED  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
THE  WEST  OR  SOUTHWEST 
Young  man  who  has  recently  cloiel 
out  a  newspaper  enterprise  elsewhtr, 
in  the  country  and  who  is  famiUir 
with  all  phases  of  newspaper  and  radi, 
station  operation,  particularly  ia  q,, 
field  of  sales  promotion,  circulatiot 
and  advertising,  desires  a  situation  a 
the  West  or  Southwest  on  an  inven. 
ment  or  profit  incentive  basis,  or  i 
combination  of  both.  Salary  a  misK 
consideration.  Box  3125,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  business-newspapor- 
man,  knows  labor  relations,  quslllol 
to  handle  personnel  programs  ui 
placement,  former  practicing  attorne; 
aged  28.  Details  furnished  on  request! 
Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  Business  Manager, 
20  years  management  advertising,  edi-' 
torial,  radio.  Midwest.  Could  invest. 
Box  3220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER'S  assistant,  weekly  or 
simill  daily,  now  city  editor,  excellest 
background.  California  or  Southwest 
Box  3286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


C'L.VSSlFlED  Manager,  would  like  ts 
hear  from  a  daily  newspaper  tint 
could  use  a  thoroughly  experienced 
classified  manager.  Capable  and  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  with  outsiile  solicitstioi 
cun  analyze  field,  personnel  and  pre 
pare  layouts,  as  well  as  write  result 
producing  copy;  can  also  prepare  pre- 
motion  of  a  productive  nature.  Proof 
of  substantial  gains  against  exceptioi- 
ally  strong  competition  can  be  readi^ 
forwarded.  It  is  intended  for  this  to 
he  a  permanent  connection.  Y'our  io- 
vestment  of  $90  per  week,  plus  bonus 
will  definitely  yield  s|)lendid  returns 

Box  3275,  Editor  &  Publislier. _ 

UIBPLAY  't:ialesinan  or  Classifiod 
Manager.  15  years'  experience:  att 
38;  married;  eapuhle;  ambitious,  i 
Regan,  540  W.  153  St.,  New  Yofi 

City. _ 

ENERGETIC  young  iiewspapermu 
seeks  change  from  news  to  selliic 
and  layout ;  weekly  or  small  daily; 
Uuliforiiia,  Arizona.  New  Mexico; 
Good  business  and  newspaper  bad- 
ground.  Box  3287.  Editor  &  Piiblishet. 

FIXIKIDA  NEWSPAPERS 
Local  Display  Salesman.  14  yean' 
experience.  4  years  Florida.  Best  re 
ferences.  Please  reply.  Box  3277,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  OK 
ADVERTISING  D1KE(:T0R 
19  years  newspaper  experience:  ei- 
ecutive  now  on  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  papers.  Thoroughly  trained  all 
phases  of  advertising,  rirculation.  sif 
newspaper  operation.  College,  married. 
Top  references  as  to  ability  and  chat- 
acter.  Available  for  private  interview. 

Box  3279,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NO  ILLUSIONS 

about  the  “romantic''  advertisiig 
profession.  I  know  it’s  tongh.  I  know 
I  can  he  successful  in  it.  Will  grsdz- 
ate  Missouri  in  August.  Intelligent, 
capable,  lots  of  initiative.  Will  coi- 
siller  offers  from  agencies,  newspapen. 
deiiartinent  stores.  Box  3273,  Editor 

&  Pahlisher. _ _ 

S.VLES-mlinded  journalism  gradaite, 
prefers  small  town  paper  offeriw 
varied  duties.  S.  Blum,  1421  Arch  8t, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. _ 


HAVE  YOU 

A  CLASSIFIED  PROBLEMl 

I  know  a  classified  manager  with  s 
record  of  healthy  linage  increase!. 
Some  i.uhlislier  needs  this  man.  w 
is  highly  regarded  and  a  recognized 
leader  in  his  field.  Solid  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer,  strong  in  pramotional 
he  knews  every  nhnse  of  classincd 
liiiilding.  and  gets  the  best  0“* 
classified  workers.  He  has  just  finished 
an  outstanding  newspaper  elassined 
j  ih.  Would  you  like  to  know  more 
about  this  man! 


PORTER  CAKUTHERS 
Collegiate  Personnel  Service 
5th  Vrenne  N  Y.  C.  MU-2-070T 


PUBLISHER  for  May  7.  IW9 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

\SED  A  NKW 

advertising  manager? 

age  36,  over  10  years’  experience 
•a  newspaper  staff  (40,000  circula-  ABLE,  experienced  sports  editor  and  | 
non)  layout,  copy  writing  and  space  writer,  who  iikewise  is  qualified  to  i 
lelling.  Now  employed  as  Advertising  handle  responsible  reporting  or  desk  j 
aanager,  retail  chain  group,  ($35,000  job.  Excellent  background  and  record  | 
id  budget)  using  10  newspapers.  Can  of  ability.  Available,  though  employed  I 
ijlk  the  merchant’s  language.  Inter-  at  present  and  desire  change  to  Pa-  | 
ated  in  eastern  papers.  Write  Box  eifle  Coast  daily  from  Eastern  daily. 
}]26.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  3127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPACE  Salesman.  6  years’  experience  ALERT  newsman.  2.>.  now  wire-city 
:  lewspspers,  trade  publications.  Cap-  •'ditpr  Southern  dally,  is  tired  of 
1  Ibly  managed  several  publications  small,  atagiiant  city.  Seeks  reporting. 

!  Irougli  the  conception  and  growing  ''''..‘‘‘‘’‘k  Job  m  urban  area.  Box  32  <0. 

jiins  stages.  Desire  permanent  posi-  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

lion  Jew  York  (Mty  or  vicinity.  Box  aLL-.VROI'ND  desk  man,  specialist  in 

3311.  Editor  &•  Publisher. _  area,  farm  news,  seeks  shift  to  after- 

VOCJG.  capable  ad-nian,  3  years  ad-  noon  paiier.  Wide  exiierience.  best 
rertiiing.  I'j  years  on  55.000  daily,  references.  Box  3310.  Editor  &  Pub- 

Pi  years  on  AltC  semi-weekly  desires  lisher. _ 

returi  to  daily  field.  Excellent  refer-  ,  .i.  i  v  a 

ences  (rood  coiiy  writer  and  layout  AMBITI()tS.  wants  a  tough  ]ob,  3 
aaii  Also  a  hard  working  salesman,  months  daily  experience,  some  news 
Write  Box  3300,  Editor  A-  Publisher,  camera  knowledge,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Salary  se- 

'  "  - -  condarv.  Box  3254.  Editor  &  Pub- 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  lisher. _ 

CARTOONISTS 

- - ^ - -  ATTENTION  EDITORS 

EDITORIAL  C.ARTOONIS'T  Oimbination  desk,  rewriteman,  report- 

Now  employed,  widely  reproduced,  29,  seeks  spot  with  metropolitan 

wsnti  change  to  dynamic  middle  ol  daily.  Anywhere.  Experience  spans  po- 
the  nad  metroimlitan  newspaper.  Box  8i,i„ns  of  small  town  city  editor  to 

3261,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  deskman  at  newswire  service  in  New  | 

SPOITS  Cartoonist  permanent,  free-  ^ISl,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lanc*  Anywhere  immediately.  Box  ‘  »  v  . 

3138,  Editor  A  Publisher.  - 

PfiOt'ESaiONAL  Cartoonist  desires  AGGRESSIVE  young  newsman,  daily 
(reeUnce  work.  Top-quality  humor,  experience.  General  assignments,  beat, 
Rougis  ready.  Box  3225,  Editor  &  features,  desk.  Also  radio  newswriting, 
Pnblaher.  announcing.  Columbia  graduate,  seeks 

_ ’  job  with  future.  Box  3214.  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED—  .nnpvcsitx-L-  r-  - - T - ;  t,,-'  r 

riRnil  ATIHM  AGGREsSn  K  I  niversity  of  Illinois 

irlKCULAllUn  journaliKiii  student,  two  years*  experi* 

7" - - - -  ence  mid-western  metropolitan  daily 

CIRCL  LATION  ^Manaifer.  30  yeara’  correspondent,  campus  daily.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  summer  reporter  work.  Edi¬ 
torial  or  sports.  Will  work  anywhere. 
Available  June  13.  Box  328^9.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  ,  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  resourceful  university  graduate  who 
writes  interesting  copy :  know  s  desk 
work,  has  journalism  degree.  He  ac¬ 
quired  two  years’  experience  on  col¬ 
lege  daily  in  mid-west.  Available 
.Tune  6.  Box  3304.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CIRCUUTION 

CIRCULATION  Jlanager.  30  years’ 
experience  on  Dailies  and  Weeklies. 

Thonughly  familiar  with  detail  work 
of-  (irciilation  Department,  carrier 
probhms  of  today,  mail  room,  street 
salei,  records,  eolleetions.  Able  to 
trainmen  and  boys.  Am  single,  a  col-  .VVAILABLE  Missouri  graduate, 
lege  [raduate  and  have  taken  a  course  -  -V-B,  (Political  -Science)  24. 

in  boology  at  Notre  Dame.  Working  single.  6  months  desk  experience.  40,- 
tt  p-esent,  but  wish  to  make  a  OCO  cirenlatidn  daily,  wants  reporting 
rlianie.  Box  3305.  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  desk-re;)orting  job  on  small  or  me- 
CIRa-LATION  MANAGER,  25  years’  i’"'"  G?  anywhere.  Box  3303, 

experience,  city,  country.  A.M.  &  P.M..  "Q'tor  &  t  iihlisher. _ 

metnpolitsn  dailies.  Matured.  Good  AVAILABLE  now.  action  packed  re- 
lieilU.  Now  employed  kindred  line,  porter.  24.  experienced.  B..T.  from  Mis- 
Anxuus  to  return  to  Circulation  Man-  soiiri  University,  veteran.  Will  travel 
«e»nt.  $125  or  better.  Box  3263,  anywhere,  aggressive.  Prefer  daily. 

bgita-  &  Publisher. _  _ good  references.  Box  3301.  Editor  & 

DO  YOU  NEED  Pnhlisher. _ 

An  siperienced,  sober,  dependable  man  AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE.  Journalism 
ia  y«r  organization  to  biild  more  and  New  York  Lniversity,  seeks 

belt*  circulation!  I  am  presently  jo'>-  School  and  Army 

»mpl.yed  as  (Circulation  Manager,  bnt  oSns'  vdUo;  *  ^.bTub^r 

deiin  to  make  a  connection  where  3208,  Editor  &  Pubhsher. _ _ 

perfarmance  and  ability  is  appreciated.  BRIGHT  college  editor,  22,  experi- 
onn  consider  position  as  assistant  enced  news  and  features,  knowledge  of 
0  b-rculation  Manager  or  as  a  road-  heads,  layout,  editing.  Available 
the  knowdiow  in  handling  after  June  5.  Box  3246,  Editor  A 
both  men  and  boys.  Can  furnish  best  Publisher 

Of  nference  on  request.  Available  on  " 

•borl  notice.  What  have  you  to  offer!  CAP.VBLE.  .VLERT  young  Sports 
Write  Box  3154,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher.  Writer  and  desk  man:  I'j  years  on 

_ _ _ 'SporLs  for  3  Metropolitan  dailies. 

- -  '  -  r  morning  and  evening.  College  grad.. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED—  SDX.  married.  Now  with  large  West- 

_ _ CORRESPONDENTS  em  daily  hnt  want  to  retnrn  perma- 

■'  _ Ll _  nently  to  East.  Clips  and  References 

WHT  send  a  foreign  correspondent  ’’ou  noon  request.  Box  3272.  Edi- 

sbroid!  Get  news,  features,  interpre-  tor  Pnhlisher. _ 

iJm’lrr.iI.'r!*'*  /'‘T  CITY  editor  Chicago  surburban  week- 

Sio<-riinlm*'ra  "I"' -tfi)  in  ly  seeks  general  reporting  position  on 
rountpv  months  background  in  medium-size  daily.  Midwest  or  East. 

Scandinavian  3o  day  notice  to  present  publisher. 

rn."  n.  L^  u  Bo*  3115.  Editor  *  Publisher. 

tnsil.  Don  Heiiiemsnn,  Kallsksrsgatan  - 

o.  c/o  Qedds.  Stockholm.  Sweden.  COLLEGE  sports  editor,  wants  writ- 

_  ing  position  of  any  kind,  anywhere. 

STfniTinMC  gAMrrn — cni^STTT  experience,  avaii- 

^lAllUWS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  able  immediately.  Box  3245,  Editor  & 

ABLE  journalism  graduate  (B.  A.)  Publisher. _ 

Haniel^°*i2M **v*^i-^ iJ*"**  COPY  desk  or  reporting  (sports  or 

Clevfland  Ohio*  Un^itwood  Ave.,  E.  general).  Recent  Missouri  University 
- : _ ; _  graduate,  veteran.  23.  married.  S.D.X. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


Clevfland.  Ohio* 


COLUMBIA  Journalism.  M.  S.  June 
’49.  Harvard  A.B.  cum  laude.  Was 
reporter  New  York  news  service. 
Seeks  daily  newspaper  reporting  job. 
Will  travel.  Box  3199,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

EDITOR  of  daily,  weekly  newspapers 
and  trade  papers  with  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  expert  publicity  director, 
seeks  part  time  employment  day  or 
night  in  Jletropulitan  New-  York  area. 

Box  3268.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-WKITKK,  COMICS,  knows 
all  phases.  Excellent  background  and 
references.  Box  3312,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _  _ 

EXECUTIVE  KDl'foR 
Broad  experience  dailies  and  radio. 
Can  save  you  money  editorial  and 
eoinpusing  room  and  improve  paper. 
Tactfully  aggressive.  Jlatiire,  sober, 
no  wife  or  otlier  expensive  habits. 
Prefer  medium  size  city.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Consider 
otlier  localities.  Box  3295,  Editor  & 

Publisher,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman,  sports 
editor,  writer,  news  desk.  Capable, 
with  excellent  backgroand.  Now  work¬ 
ing  on  daily,  in  east,  but  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  to  midwest  or  southwest.  Wel¬ 
come  word  from  managing  editor  wish¬ 
ing  to  fill  a  spot  on  editorial  staff. 
Box  3128.  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  with  I 
metropolitan  New-  York  paper  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  to  get  in  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  paper  in  New  England- 
Middle  .Atlantic  Area.  Box  3256,  Edi- 
tor  A-  Piibliaher. _ 

EXPERIENCE  PLUS  PI.IABILITY— 
Don't  pass  this  up,  Mr.  Editor:  A 
year  of  reporting,  a  year  on  the  desk, 
yet  still  enough  of  a  softy  to  he  mold¬ 
ed  by  you.  Box  3299,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislier, _ 

M.AN  with  20  years  of  newspaper 
experience,  general,  local  and  national. 
Desires  position  in  the  east  with  a 
daily.  Best  of  references.  A  man  that 
can  sell,  excellent  layout  work  and 
ready  in  two  weeks  time.  Write  Box 

3276,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MISSOURI  University  Graduate.  SDX 
.Available  June  reporting  desk  job  on 
daily.  3  years  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Edited  army  paper.  Veteran.  24.  mar¬ 
ried.  Frank  O’Neill,  211  So.  8th  St., 

Cnlnmbia.  Missouri. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER.  Mis¬ 
souri  Graduate,  with  rewrite,  desk, 
feature-writing,  and  radio-news  writ 
ing  experience.  Write  Box  3298.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

WANT  Southern  California  daysid* 
spot,  daily  or  weekly.  Offer  yon  sonna 
writing  ekiU.  7  years’  experience  all 
beats,  desk,  rewrite,  heads,  maksMip. 
Married,  42,  Veteran.  Box  8133,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

W.ASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS : 
Special  news  affecting  your  area  and 
about  your  Congressman,  written  ex¬ 
clusively  for  you,  only  $5.00  per 
week.  SUBURBAN  CITY  SERVICES, 
2757  South  Glebe  Road,  .Arlington. 
A'irginia. _ 

YOUNG  college  graduate,  M.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Experience  daily,  semi-weekly, 
sportswriter,  city  reporter — seeks  po¬ 
sition  small  daily  in  Pacific  Northwest- 
California.  Box  3102,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

YOUNG  M.AN.  22.  married,  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  tow-n  daily  as  wire 
editor  and  local  news  writer, 
job.  preferably  near  large  city.  Paul 
■Allen.  Beulah  Bein-h.  Ohio. _ 

YOUNG,  experienced  desk  and  rewrite¬ 
man.  Two  years  metropolitan  ex^ri- 
ence.  Single,  25.  college  degree.  Will 
go  anyw-here.  Desk  or  combination 
desk-reporter.  Box  3222,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER 
Reporter-Desk  Man,  Experienced.  Col¬ 
lege  Graduate,  desires  change.  Box 
-  3232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

LINOTYPE  Beginner — G.  D. — Setting 
44  to  one  galley  straight  matter.  -At¬ 
tended  Milo  Bennett  School.  Prefer 
Eastern  States.  Experience  needed.  A. 
A.  Bourgeois,  97  Glen  .Ave.,  Nortli 
■Adams.  Massachusetts. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced 
in  foreign  language  composition  for  20 
years,  21  languages,  would  like  part- 
time  work  in  a  publishing  house  or 
new-speper.  New  England  or  nearby 
States.  Box  3291.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

‘EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  journalism  degree  and  writing 
ability  wants  staff  position  on  maga¬ 
zine.  28  years  old.  Box  3271,  Editor- 
&  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

PHOTO-WRITER.  10  years  newspa¬ 
per.  radio,  public  relations,  maga¬ 
zine  background.  Top  references.  Box 
3306,  Editor  A  Publisher^ 


REPORTER  trainee — male,  single,  27 
years,  ly,  years  of  college  journalism 
training.  Will  accept  position  with  fu¬ 
ture  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Box  3212,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ABILITY,  ambition,  and  desire  to  "KV-'“n  ^ 

lean  can  compensate  for  limited  ex-  —  Publisher. - 

-n*"’*'  ’**  Journalism  grad,  COPY  READER— Speedy  and  accur 

rt,..  *'  Uavel  anywhere  for  a  ate.  15  years’  exnerience.  Prefer  desk 

rriiBce  to  prove  this  Write  Box  3313,  job  in  South.  Box  3282.  Editor  A 

naitor  A  Publisher  for  resume.  Publisher. 
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SMALL  DAILY! 

Reporter,  3  years  trade  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Wants  job  with  daily.  College 
graduate.  Box  3296.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _  | 

SOUTHERN  editor.  47,  wants  day  job 
editorial  writer  or  well  paid  desk. 
References  will  tell  what  you  want 
to  know-.  Box  3283,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _  I 

SUMMER  post,  weekly  or  daily.  .Aim 
of  collegian  with  2  years  daily.  1 
year  imblieity  experience.  Box  3309. 
Filitor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  editor  or  eopyreader. 
Make-n^.  44.  Dependable.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3100,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. _ 

TOF’  editorial  production  man.  35,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  news  departments,  staff 
organization,  makeup,  copyreading.  re¬ 
write.  editorial  writing,  pictures,  best 
references,  apply  Box  3265,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

TOPNOTCH  NF.WSCASTER— Superb 
lewspaper.  radio-news  background. 
Excellent  voice,  delivery.  Now  em- 
p'oyed  newspaper  station.  Works  har¬ 
moniously  with  editorial  staff.  Desires 
idvance  to  large  newspaper  station. 
College  graduate;  family;  non-drinker 
Box  3207.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESS  Photographer,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  New  York  City  dailies.  Single. 
•>3.  veteran.  AVill  go  anywhere.  Box 
3269.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— PROMOTION 

AVAILABLE 


LEE  TRACY 

Write — Wire — Phone 

240  Bedford  Avenue 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Mount  Vernon  8-1108 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EMPLOYE-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Thorough  experience  all  phases  man¬ 
agement  interpretation.  Top-flight 
writer,  house  organ  editor.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  32,  married,  veteran. 
Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  3197,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

PUBLIC  REL.VTIONS — youth,  experi¬ 
ence.  energy,  desire  for  responsibility 
to  offer  reputable  organization  need¬ 
ing  results;  presently  .Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Advertising — Publicity — fluent, 
analytical  writer:  B.A.  journalism. 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  veteran. 
Box  3290,  Editor  4  Pnhlisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  “freelance”  photograph* 

ers  were  really  at  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  of  con¬ 
ventions. 

At  the  Friday  luncheon  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  Washington  ( April 
22)  we  were  sitting  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harlan  Palmer,  Jr., 
of  the  Hollywood  Citizen-Newt. 
At  the  table  were  two  other 
California  newspapermen  and 
their  wives. 

Our  table  was  next  to  the 
door  and  in  popped  a  young 
cameraman  mumbling  some¬ 
thing  about  getting  a  picture 
for  such-and-such  an  “agency.” 
He  arranged  the  sextet  and 
then  took  their  picture.  He 
didn't  bother  to  get  the  names 
for  a  caption  but  came  right 
back  at  them  wanting  to  know 
how  many  prints  they  wanted 
to  buy. 

Regular  night  club  stuff! 

And  in  New  York  last  week 
about  everyone  we  met  had 
been  awakened  bright  and  early 
by  an  insistent  voice  on  the 
telephone  wanting  to  take  a 
photograph  for  some  “service” 
or  other.  “We  want  to  take 
your  picture  for  the  news- 
-papers,”  was  the  usual  line, 
and,  when  asked  what  news¬ 
papers,  the  voice  became  inco¬ 
herent. 

They  tried  it  on  yours  truly 
early  Friday  morning  and  we 
were  not  happy  about  it.  But 
that  probably  didn't  deter  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  “hardboiled" 
newspapermen  fell  for  this 
racket. 

•  «  * 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  pho¬ 
tographers,  there  is  a  new 
wrinkle  —  at  least,  we  never 
heard  of  it  before — of  a  photo 
“syndicate”  charging  $5  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  a  press 
card. 

The  “Associated  News  Syndi¬ 
cate”  in  New  York — located  in 
an  office  with  names  of  11  out¬ 
fits  on  the  door  but  not  its  own 
— has  been  contacting  non-pro¬ 
fessional  photographers.  The 
pitch  is  that  an  “increasing 
number  of  pictures  ( are )  being 
accepted  from  non  -  profes¬ 
sionals.  .  .  .  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  many  of  those  pic¬ 
tures  could  make  money  and 
obtain  for  their  owners  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  prestige  in  the 
profession.” 

ANS  offers  to  “act  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  photogra¬ 
pher  who  can  submit  pictures 
of  merit  .  .  .  would  make  avail¬ 
able  your  pictures  to  magazines, 
newspapers  and  agencies  in  the 
market  for  worthwhile  mate¬ 
rial.”  A  service  fee  of  20% 
would  be  retained  on  any  sale. 

The  gimmick  comes  in  offer¬ 
ing  “memberships”  and  “press 
cards”  for  a  fee.  “The  ANS, 
at  this  time,  has  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  memberships  open  in 
the  organization  for  the  enter- 
prizing  photographer,  residing 
in  the  smaller  towns  throughout 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  New 
members  will  be  charged  an 


annual  fee  of  $5  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  carrying  an  ANS  Press 
Card,  and  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  prize  awards  offered  an¬ 
nually  by  the  organization,”  its 
literature  proclaims. 

But  ANS  “does  not  wish  to 
place  too  many  press  cards  in 
the  field,”  so  it  is  assigning 
“one  membership  card  to  a 
town  or  city  with  a  population 
of  25,000  or  less.” 

That  makes  it  .seem  exclu¬ 
sive,  but  nothing  is  said  about 
the  possibility  of  the  “press 
card"  not  being  honored  by 
local  officials.  Nor  is  anything 
said  about  the  common  practice 
of  legitimate  news  photo  agen¬ 
cies  supplying  their  photogra¬ 
phers  with  identification  cards 
free  of  charge. 

Amateur  photographers  don't 
need  an  agent  to  sell  their  pic¬ 
tures  to  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  if  they  have  anything 
worthwhile. 

•  *  • 

THERE  are  lots  of  so-called 

Washington  columns  and 
news  letters  that  are  either 
.sold  to  newspaper  editors  or 
are  distributed  free.  Most  of 
them  are  plainly  labeled  as  to 
source.  Editors  can  be  sure, 
most  of  the  time,  that  the  stuff 
they  pay  for  is  as  impartial  as 
the  personal  bias  of  the  author. 
When  they  don't  pay  for  it — 
watch  out!  There  are  lots  of 
w^s  to  make  a  buck. 

'Too  often  an  editor  of  a  small 
town  paper  picks  up  a  “news 
letter"  he  has  received  gratis 
and  finds  at  a  hurried  glance 
that  its  opinions  coincide  with 
his  own.  He  slaps  it  intd  type 
to  fill  a  hole  not  realizing  that 
the  real  reason  it  was  sent  out 
free  is  buried  somewhere  in  the 
article.  The  name  of  the  source 
may  be  innocuous  enough. 

An  outfit  by  the  name  of 
National  Industries  News  Serv¬ 
ice  recently  canvassed  some  big 
corporations  with  a  clip  sheet 
boasting  of  dozens  of  items 
planted  in  small  papers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Even  some  labor 
publications  were  included. 
“Editors  of  leading  family  news¬ 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
have  asked  for  our  weekly  let¬ 
ter  on  a  cooperative  plan.  We 
send  it  to  them  regularly,”  the 
broadside  states. 

But  the  letter  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  says: 

“Two-thirds  of  our  weekly 
letter  is  a  report  of  national 
affairs.  Liquor,  tobacco,  etc., 
is  taboo.  We  enjoy  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  cooperation  of  fam¬ 
ily  newspapers  in  every  state. 
It  also  explains  why  the  best 
organizations  in  America  have 
continued  to  be  our  clients  for 
many  years. 

“We  furnish  clients  with  clip¬ 
pings.  Oar  fee  is  $125  an  ar¬ 
ticle;  make  it  around  300  words 
— if  it  pays  you  then  send  us* 
one  or  twp  stories  a  month.” 

How  mapy  editors,  when  they 
use  free  material  like  that,  real¬ 
ize  someone  is  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  40  cents  a  word  to 
plant  it  in  their  columns? 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

May  13-1 4 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  convention.  Hotel 
Berkeley  -  Cartaret,  Asbury 
Park  N.  J. 

May  14-16  —  Iowa  Dally 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  22nd  annual  meet- 
ii^.  Hotel  Hanford,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 

May  14  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
weekly  newspaper  members 
regional  meeting  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  'Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia. 

May  15-16  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  Southeast¬ 
ern  conference.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington. 

May  17  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  an- 
•  nual  meeting,  Boston. 

May  18  —  Michigan  Daily 
Newspaper  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  conference,  Lansing. 

May  20-21  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
and  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  annual  press  conference, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Penna. 

May  22  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.  Advertising  Group, 
spring  meeting,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel,  Oklahoma  City. 

May  22-24^Paciflc  North¬ 
west  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  51st  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Davenport 
Hotel,  Spokane. 

May  29-June  1-— Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America, 
45th  annual  convention.  Rice 
Hotel.  Houston.  Texas. _ 

Medical  Fund  Raised 
Quickly  for  Child 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. — The  public 
responded  quickly  after  the 
Goldsboro  News- Argus  opened  a 
campaign  to  pay  for  medical 
care  for  Graham  Langston,  7, 
*on  of  a  share  cropper. 

First  day’s  appeal  brought 
$1,300.  Three  days  later  the 
fund  exceeded  $3,000.  Donations 
continued  to  come  in  even  after 
the  paper  announced  the  drive 
was  closed. 

Reporter  Lincoln  Kan  wrote 
the  first  story  about  the  boy. 
Editor  Henry  Belk  wrote  the 
main  leads  for  three  appeals 
and  also  an  editorial. 


Colburn  Leaves  AP 
For  Richmond  M.E.  Job 

John  Colburn  has  resigned  » 
a  general  executive  of  the  a7 
sociated  Press  to  become  n«n' 
aging  editor  of 
the  Richmond 
( Va. )  T  im  e  s- 
Dispatch.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  new 
duties  this 
week,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ben  B. 

Johnston,  who 
had  been  M.E. 
since  December, 

1945. 

Mr.  Johnston 
will  remain 
with  the  Times-  p 
Dispatch,  it  was 
announced  by  David  Tennint 
Bryan,  president  and  Dub- 
lisher. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  Hr 
Colburn  has  been  on  the  AP 
general  staff  in  New  York,  » 
signed  to  the  membership  pu^ 
ticipation  program.  He  entend 
AP  service  in  1935  after  fom 
and  a  half  years  on  the  Colua- 
bus  (O. )  Dispatch. 

After  serving  as  Ohio  editor 
for  AP,  he  volunteered  for  foe 
eign  correspondence  during  tbt 
war  and  served  at  Stockholn 
and  London,  as  executive  new 
editor  in  the  latter  place.  6 
returned  to  New  York  in  194 
He  is  36  years  old. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Papers  Get 
Legal  Rate  Increase 

At  the  12th  annual  lunchea 
of  the  New  York  State  Publiik- 
ers  Association  during  the  ANPi 
sessions  in  New  York  City,  it 
was  announced  a  long  term  cf 
fort  to  get  an  increase  in  tkt 
legal  advertising  rate  had  bee 
successful. 

James  E.  Stiles,  Nassau  Dcdlj 
Review-Star,  was  chairman  ofi 
committee  which  also  included 
Henry  James,  Hudson  Star;  A 
J.  McDonald,  Albany  Knicke 
bocker  News,  and  Fred  I.  Archi¬ 
bald,  Albany  Times-Union.  He 
reported  receipt  of  a  telegrat 
from  Albany  that  day  that  Got 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  had  signed  i 
bill  increasing  the  legal  rate  2 
cents  a  line. 

Karl  H.  Thiesing,  secretary  if 
NYSPA,  announced  the  fil 
meeting  will  take  place  Sept,  l^ 
20  at  Whiteface  Inn. 
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1999 . . .  First  million-veil  x-ray  built  for  Memorial 
Hospital  in  New  York. 


1919. ..  Denial  x-ray  an¬ 
nounced.  G-E  scientists 
solved  problems  of  safety 
and  performance. 


1922  . . .  First  use  ef  x-ray  by  industry 

at  Watertown  Arsenal  to  discover  defects 
in  castings. 


1947. ..First  6-E  Synchrelren, 

70-million  volts  in  power,  but  so 
compact  it  weighs  only  8  tons. 


1943 . . .  This  giant  "atom-smasher,  the  Beta 
Iron,  first  produced  100-million-volt  x-rays. 


1949...Twe-millien-voll  x-ray — one  of  the 

world ’s  most  powerful  x-ray  sources  for  cancer 
treatment — built  by  General  Electric  for  the 
Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  in  New  York. 


From  the  roots  of  research 
comes  never-ending  growth 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


1917...  First  portable  X'^ay 

made  for  battleteld  use  in  World 
War  I. 


1913...  Research  by  6-E 
scientUi  produced  first  x-ray 
lube  wHh  controlled  output. 


lYinU;d  in  U.  S.  A. 


